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rest  and  refreshment 
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DISTINCTIVE  AND  ATTRACTIVE  FEATURES. 


1.  A  well  chosen  route,  selected  in  the  light  of  experience  and  after  conference  with 
judicious  friends,  intended  to  touch  those  scenes  and  aspects  of  life  of  greatest  interest  to  trav¬ 
elers  who  have  been  instructed  in,  and  hold  dear,  the  history  and  faith  of  Presbyterianism.  The 
tourists  traverse  the  most  favored  districts  of  Europe,  and  enjoy  their  delights  the  more  for 
having  a  definite  and  elevated  purpose  underlying  mere  casual  sight-seeing. 

2.  A  cultivated  and  congenial  membership  naturally  drawn  together  by  a  common  theme, 
thereby  avoiding  the  disadvantages  of  a  miscellaneous  company  while  obtaining  the  comforts 
and  economies  possible  only  by  traveling  in  a  party. 

3.  An  educational  value,  due  to  the  organization  of  the  party  and  the  preparations  made 
for  object-lessons  and  literary  discussions  in  Presbyterianism  and  the  broader  aspects  of  religious 
liberty  and  progress. 

4.  Rare  social  opportunities,  springing  out  of  the  importance  of  the  membership,  which 
has  opened  many  hospitable  doors  and  made  it  possible  for  the  visitors  to  get  at  the  real  life  of 
the  pure  and  noble  homes  of  Great  Britain  and  the  Continent. 

The  party  will  enjoy  the  distinguished  leadership  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Charles  L.  Thompson ; 
and  it  will  be  accompanied  by  Dr.  Field,  who  has  arranged  his  plans  to  that  end. 

Already  the  membership  is  nearly  two- thirds 
completed,  and  there  is  such  a  demand  for  berths  that 
those  who  wish  to  go  should  secure  places  at  once. 

We  sail  by  the  specially  chartered  S.S.  “Berlin,” 

June  26th,  at  4  P.M.,  and  return  via  Antwerp  and  Red 
Star  steamer  due  in  New  York  August  20th. 
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The  entire  expense 
for  the  eight  weeks’ 
tour  is  .  .  .  . 
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All  Bound  the  Horizon, 

Within  the  week  the  Nicaragua  affair  has 
leaped  into  high  prominence.  Nicaragua  has 
refused  to  pay  the  indemnity  claimed  hy  Eng¬ 
land,  and  properly  claimed,  those  of  us  must 
admit  who  approved  of  our  own  conduct  in 
the  matter  of  the  very  same  grievance.  Citi¬ 
zens  of  this  country  received  the  same  treat¬ 
ment  as  that  against  which  Great  Britain  has 
protested.  The  difference  is  that  Secretary 
Gresham’s  prompt  protest  was  at  once  heeded, 
and  humble  reparation  at  once  made,  whereas 
the  protest  of  Great  Britain  was  stubbornly 
ignored  until  drastic  measures  seemed  to  be 
come  necessary.  The  history  of  recent  events 
is  this :  On  Friday  at  midnight,  the  time  given 
to  Nicaragua  for  her  reply  to  England’s  de¬ 
mands  having  expired,  the  British  forces  took 
peaceable  posssesion  of  Corinto,  the  garrison 
retiring  to  the  interior,  and  Corinto  being  im¬ 
mediately  after  closed  as  a  port  of  entry,  so  far 
as  a  manifesto  can  close  it.  The  most  intense 
excitement  has  since  prevailed  in  Nicaragua, 
especially  in  view  of  the  non-intervention  of 
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our  own  country.  The  Government,  indeed, 
was  entirely  prepared  for  the  course  taken  by 
the  United  States,  but  the  populace  appear  to 
have  felt  sure  that  this  country  would  inter¬ 
vene,  and  in  fact  all  the  acts  of  Nicaragua 
seem  to  have  been  done  with  intent  to  force 
intervention  by  the  United  States. 

Meanwhile  our  own  newspapers  have  been 
active  and  vociferous  in  upholding  or  de¬ 
nouncing  the  course  taken  by  our  Govern¬ 
ment,  some  urging,  others  denying  that  the 
Monroe  doctrine  compels  us  to  espouse  the 
cause  of  Nicaragua,  the  former  very  generally 
insisting  that  the  Clayton  Bulwer  treaty  be  at 
once  repudiated.  We  have  already  explained 
the  scope  of  the  Monroe  doctrine,  which,  it 
may  be  added,  is  rather  a  theory  held  by  the 
United  States  than  an  accepted  principle  of 
international  law.  Many  of  our  own  best 
authorities  say  that  the  doctrine  is  contrary 
to  the  principles  of  international  law,  although 
as  a  policy  it  is  likely  to  be  respected  by 
European  nations. 

We  have  only  to  turn  back  a  few  pages  of 
our  own  history  to  learn  what,  precisely,  is 
the  force  of  the  Monroe  doctrine  in  the  minds 
of  our  best  statesmen.  It  is  a  matter  of  his¬ 
tory  that  the  United  States  has  never  since 
the  enunciation  of  this  doctiine  interposed 
between  any  of  the  republics  on  the  south  of 
us  and  foreign  nations  when  the  question  of 
territorial  aggrandizement  was  not  involved. 
During  Mr.  Buchanan’s  administration  the 
United  States  was  invited  to  join  with  Great 
Britain,  France,  and  Spain  in  sendinz  a  naval 
and  land  force  to  Mexico  to  enforce  claims 
for  indemnity  which  all  four  Governments 
held  against  that  country.  The  foreign  Gov¬ 
ernments  named  bad  agreed  before  sending 
the  invitation  to  the  United  States  not  to  defer 
the  commencement  of  the  stipulated  opera¬ 
tions.  Secretary  of  State  Cass,  in  reply,  said 
that  the  United  States  recognized  the  right  of 
those  powers,  either  singly  or  together,  to  pro¬ 
ceed  to  make  war  against  Mexico,  but  this 
Government  could  not  sanction  any  attempt  to 
acquire  territory  in  Mexico  or  to  subvert  the 
Government. 

At  a  subsequent  day  Mr.  Cass  wrote  as  fol¬ 
lows  to  Mr.  McLane,  our  Minister  to  Mexico : 
“While  we  do  not  deny  the  right  of  any  other 
power  to  carry  on  hostile  operations  against 
Mexico  for  the  redress  of  its  grievances,  we 
firmly  object  to  its  holding  possession  of  any 
part  of  that  country,  or  endeavoring  by  force 
to  control  its  political  destiny.”  In  1865  Mr. 
Seward,  then  Secretary  of  State,  declared  that 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  would 
“  maintain  and  insist  with  all  the  decision  and ' 
energy  which  are  compatible  with  our  exist¬ 
ing  neutrality  that  the  republican  system 
which  is  accepted  by  any  one  of  these  [South 


American]  States  shall  not  be  wantonly 
assailed,  and  that  it  shall  not  be  subverted  as 
an  end  of  a  lawful  war  by  European  powers, 
but  beyond  this  position  the  United  States 
Government  will  not  go,  nor  will  it  consider 
itself  hereby  bound  to  take  part  in  wars  in 
which  a  South  American  republic  may  enter 
with  a  European  sovereign  when  the  object  of 
the  latter  is  not  the  establishment  in  place  of 
a  subverted  republic  of  a  monarchy  under  a 
European  prince.  ”  Thepositionof  Mr.  Gresham 
to-day  is  identical  with  that  of  Secretaries 
Cass  and  Seward. 

The  United  States  would  therefore  have  no 
occasion  to  interfere  so  long  as  Great  Britain 
kept  within  the  line  of  her  right,  except  in 
case  of  a  revolution  in  the  Nicaraguan  Gov¬ 
ernment,  in  which  case  it  would  become  the 
duty  of  this  Government  to  protect  the  lives 
and  property  of  its  citizens.  This  emergency 
appears,  as  we  write,  to  have  arrived.  There 
are  reports  of  a  revolution ;  appeals  from 
American  citizens  for  protection  have  been  re 
ceived  at  Washington,  and  orders  have  been 
given  to  the  commanders  of  the  Raleigh  and 
the  Alert  to  proceed  without  delay  to  Nica¬ 
raguan  ports.  The  Raleigh,  which  arrived  at 
Key  West  a  few  days  ago,  has  set  out  for 
Bluefields ;  the  Alert,  now  at  Panama,  will 
go  to  San  Juan  del  Sur.  The  Montgomery, 
now  at  Mobile,  will  set  out  on  the  7th  to  cany 
the  Canal  Survey  Commission  to  their  destina¬ 
tion,  and  will  then  join  the  Raleigh.  No  ship 
will  for  the  present  be  sent  to  Corinto. 

The  European  powers  have  by  no  means 
decided  what  to  do  about  Japan  and  ^China. 
The  effort  of  Russia  to  knit  together  once 
more  the  dreikaiserbund,  joining  Austria, 
Germany,  and  Russia  in  alliance,  is  naturally 
causing  England  and  France  to  drift  away 
from  the  latter.  England  will  certainly  not 
interfere  in  the  matter  of  the  Japan-China 
treaty.  France  will  probably  not  do  so,  unless 
—as  is  by  no  means  impossible — the  strong  re¬ 
luctance  of  the  German  Army  to  fall  in  with 
Russia’s  purpose  to  rob  Japan  of  the  fruits 
of  a  victory  largely  due  to  German  officers 
and  the  German  military  education  of  Japan¬ 
ese  officers  should  defeat  the  dreikaiserbund 
project,  in  which  case  France  might  again 
support  Russia.  But  it  hardly  seems  probable. 
Public  opinion  is  more  and  more  expressing 
itself  as  opposed  to  the  despoiling  of  Japan  by 
force. 

The  Reinhardt  shop  investigation  reveals  more 
and  more  of  conditions  which  ought  never  to 
have  obtained  in  a  civilized  country,  and 
which,  once  revealed,  will  be  to  our  lasting 
shame  if  they  are  not  abolished.  To  our  im¬ 
minent  danger,  also,  for  what  sort  of  citizens 
are  growing  up  in  homes  where  the  mother  of 
three  children  under  five  works  eighteen  hours 
out  of  the  twenty-four  to  earn  two  dollars  and 
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fifty  cents?  What  mother  of  children,  what 
father  who  has  felt  himself  nearest  hearen 
while  watching  the  mother  of  his  children 
tending  his  little  ones,  playing  with  them, 
teaching  them  their  little  lessons  of  cheerful¬ 
ness  and  obedience  and  courtesy  and  forbear¬ 
ance — what  parent  can  learn  without  acute 
pain  that  there  are  in  this  city  hundreds,  per¬ 
haps  thousands  of  babies  and  little  toddling 
creatures,  who  with  their  mother  within  a 
hand’s  reach,  never  out  of  their  sight  indeed 
in  the  narrow  quarteis  that  they  call  home, 
yet  know  that  they  may  not  appeal  to  her  for 
tending  or  for  comfort,  far  less  for  happiness? 
It  is  pitiful ;  it  is  abominable ;  it  is  dangerous — 
as  dangerous  as  if  we  were  carefully  breeding 
a  moral  pestilence,  or  nursing  the  hidden  fires 
of  a  volcano. 

The  Educational  bill  has  failed  to  pass, 
urgently  as  it  is  needed.  That  it  was  so 
strongly  opposed  by  a  number  of  school  teach¬ 
ers  is  perhaps  the  most  cogent  of  all  possible 
arguments  for  its  necessity.  We  have  in  our 
schools  hundreds  of  teachers,  men  and  women, 
who  are  earnestly  devoted  to  their  work,  thor¬ 
oughly  conscientious  in  the  discharge  of  their 
duties,  and  honestly  believing  that  their  idea 
of  school  efficiency  is  a  high  one.  That  the 
ideals  of  men  and  women  of  this  character 
should  be  so  low,  so  lamentably  low,  as  to 
permit  them  to  maintain  that  the  New  York 
schools  are  “second  to  none  in  the  country,”  is 
a  sufficient  proof  of  the  blighting  infiuence  of 
our  present  system.  The  schools  of  this  city 
are  far  behind  those  of  almost  every  city  in 
the  Union ;  they  are  the  by-word  of  educa¬ 
tional  experts  in  other  countries  than  our  own. 
Political  infiuence,  political  methods  have 
done  them  sore  injury ;  and  those  who  ought 
to  be  most  quick  to  perceive  it,  the  teachers 
in  these  schools,  are  all  unaware  of  it.  We 
do  not  say,  for  we  do  not  believe,  that  they 
were  either  bought  or  terrorized  by  Tammany 
in  the  persistent  opposition  which  they  offered 
to  this  bill.  They  were,  alas,  honest  in  their 
opposition ;  and  it  is  to  leaders  so  blind  as  this 
that  we  are  intrusting  the  education  of  our 
children.  _ 

And  the  little  children  who  most  need  edu¬ 
cation  are  denied  the  protection  which  would 
permit  them  to  receive  it,  for  the  Ainsworth 
bill  is  also  dead— the  bill  so  often  advocated 
in  these  columns  for  the  protection  of  women 
and  children  in  retail  stores.  In  spite  of  the 
strong  opposition  offered  by  the  owners  of 
these  establishments,  great  and  small,  there 
seemed  for  a  time  good  reason  to  hope  that 
this  year,  the  fourth  that  a  like  bill  has  been 
presented  and  argued,  public  opinion  was 
sufficiently  enlightened  and  sufficiently  potent 
to  secure  its  passage.  The  employers  objected 
to  its  passage  that  its  enforcement  would 
throw  thousands  of  boys  and  girls  out  of  em¬ 
ployment  and  lead  to  great  suffering  among 
the  poor.  Truly  the  tender  mercies  of  the 
wicked  are  cruel  1  These  thousands  of  boys 
and  girls  are  supporting,  or  helping  to  sup¬ 
port,  fathers  and  older  brothers  and  sisters 
who  are  out  of  work  and  would  gladly  work 
if  places  could  be  found  for  them.  But  this 
would  mean  the  payment  of  higher  wages — 
and  not  so  very  much  higher,  after  all,  if  the 
sweat  shops  are  to  be  permitted  to  go  on  pay¬ 
ing,  as  the  inquiry  on  Monday  showed,  from 
n  .65  to  $4  a  week  for  fourteen  hours  daily  of 
adult  labor.  _ 

The  following  are  the  provisions  of  the 
bill  which  these  benevolent  employers  claim 
would  unnecessarily  restrict  the  freedom  of 
the  employe :  All  persons  under  sixteen  years 
to  be  prohibited  from  working  in  retail  shops 
more  than  ten  hours  on  any  day  in  the  week, 
except  Saturday ;  no  boy  under  eighteen  and 


nq  girl  under  twenty-one  years  to  work 
after  10  P.  M.,  except  during  December,  or 
before  7  A.  M.,  at  any  time  of  the  year.  No 
child  to  be  employed  at  all  if  under  twelve 
years  of  age.  Proprietors  of  retail  stores 
to  be  required  to  keep  registers  of  all  em¬ 
ployes  under  sixteen  years  old,  and  no  child 
to  be  employed,  except  on  the  filing  of  an 
affidavit  as  to  age  by  parent  or  guardian. 
Children  under  sixteen  years  unable  to  read 
and  write  English  to  be  debarred  from 
employment,  except  during  school  vacations. 
To  these  provisions  many  sanitary  restrictions 
necessary  alike  for  morals  and  for  health  were 
added.  Whose  liberty  is  debarred — the  chil¬ 
dren  and  youth  who  are  unprotected  by  such 
a  measure,  or  those  who  live  under  such  re¬ 
strictions?  _ 

The  investigation  of  the  Elmira  Reformatory 
last  year  made  us  all  more  or  less  penologists, 
and  it  is  certain  that  we  should  all  be  suffi¬ 
ciently  concerned  for  the  reformation  of  the 
criminal  to  watch  with  intelligent  interest  the 
prospective  reorganization  and  reform  of  the 
British  prison  system.  A  departmental  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Home  Office  has  been  inquiring 
into  the  subject,  and  unanimously  reports  the 
existing  system  to  be  inhuman  and  vicious, 
saying  that  it  must  be  cleared  away,  root  and 
branch.  It  urges  that  prisoners  be  better 
treated  and  fed,  allowed  a  certain  degree  of  in¬ 
tercourse  with  their  fellows  and  with  books, 
be  taught  trades,  or  put  intelligently  at  work 
at  the  craft  that  they  know,  and  be  helped 
when  released.  It  also  warmly  recommends 
some  plan  for  not  imprisoning  young  offenders 
at  all,  and  a  special  treatment  for  habitual 
drunkards.  The  report  as  a  whole  is  an  ex¬ 
ceedingly  important  document  in  philanthropic 
literature,  and  will  certainly  be  carefully 
studied  by  philanthropists  in  every  country, 
and  the  result  of  the  changes  it  proposes 
noted  with  utmost  care. 

Many  among  us  will  question  the  recommen¬ 
dation  of  better  treatment  of  prisoners ;  the 
opinion  that  our  prisoners  actually  fare  better 
in  many  respects  than  our  unskilled  laboring 
class  is  widespread.  In  a  limited  degree  it 
has  a  foundation ;  and  it  is  certain  that  great 
care  is  needed  not  to  make  prison  life  so  ad¬ 
vantageous  as  to  discourage  the  unfortunate 
self-respecting  man,  or  to  allure  the  tramp. 
But  we  must  take  into  consideration  first  that 
the  English  system  has  been  by  no  means  as 
humane  as  our  own  is  popularly  supposed  to 
be,  that  the  English  sytsem  has  for  a  long 
time  been  administered  with  especial  harsh¬ 
ness  and  barbarity  under  the  recently  deposed 
Surveyor  General  of  Prisons,  Sir  Edward  Du 
Cane,  and  again  that  our  own  prison  system 
differs  widely  from  our  reformatory  methods, 
which  are  the  methods  best  known  to  the 
public.  The  most  impoirtant  recommenda¬ 
tions  of  the  report  are  a  striking  departure 
from  our  own  system,  and  perhaps  any  other — 
the  relaxation  of  the  solitary  system,  the  em¬ 
phasis  laid  upon  labor,  and  the  suggestion  that 
some  other  method  than  imprisonment  shall 
be  devised  for  young  offenders.  Such  a  plan,  if 
one  can  be  devised,  would  form  a  pendant  to 
the  recent  most  beneficent  legislation  in  this 
State  (following  that  of  Ohio),  by  which  the 
incorrigible  drunkard  is  imprisoned  for  life. 

It  seemed  like  the  beginning  of  the  blessed 
end  that  we  look  forward  to,  when  all  men 
shall  realize  their  true  brotherhood— the  din¬ 
ner  party  given  a  fortnight, ago  by  a  wealthy 
citizen  to  his  “fellow-workmen”  who  had 
helped  him  to  build  a  beautiful  home.  With 
the  Bishop  of  New  York  and  the  master  of 
the  house  sat  down  two  hundred  guests,  each 
one  of  whom,  as  laborer,  carpenter  ,  mason, 
plumber,  electrician,  decorator,  artist,  archi¬ 


tect,  had  taken  part  in  making  the  new  build¬ 
ing  the  house  it  is.  The  occasion  was  one  for 
more  than  private  rejoicing,  not  because  one 
man  of  great  wealth  has  done  a  graceful  thing 
to  the  men  to  whom  he  will,  in  part,  owe  long 
years,  we  trust,  of  happy  occupancy  of  a  com¬ 
fortable  home ;  one  such  occasion  would  be  of 
small  importance,  however  truly  blessed  to 
those  who  took  part  in  it.  But  it  is  certain 
that  the  example  will  be  followed,  and  then 
something  more  will  result  than  the  mere 
gracious  hospitality  given  by  a  man  of  one 
class  and  accepted  by  a  good  many  of  another. 

There  were  not  two  classes  at  that  dinner 
table,  but  twenty,  perhaps ;  for  just  as  clear 
as  is  the  dividing  line  between  the  man  of 
great  wealth  and  the  men  who  build  his  house, 
just  so  clear,  and  obvious  to  themselves, 
though  not  perhaps  to  those  whom  we  style 
the  capitalist  class,  are  the  lines  dividing  the 
laborer  from  the  artisan,  the  artisan  from  the 
artist-artisan,  and  him  from  the  artist,  the 
architect  or  decorator.  We  are  too  apt  to  talk 
of  labor  and  capital  as  if  the  two  were  corre¬ 
sponding,  though  opposite  facts.  It  is  not  in 
the  least  the  case.  That  line  of  cleavage  puts 
editors  and  professors  and  clergymen  in 
the  same  category  as  the  day  laborer.  Such 
occasions  of  social  intercourse  as  this  one 
which  now  appears  so  striking,  being  alone, 
are  just  what  is  needed,  no  less  to  make  clear 
than  to  close  up  the  lines  of  difference,  to 
bring  men  of  different,  we  will  not  say  classes, 
but  occupations— fellow-workmen,  as  Mr. 
Stokes  has  said,  only  in  different  lines — to 
recognize  how  necessary  they  are  to  one  an¬ 
other;  not  only  that,  but  how  congenial  they 
may  find  one  another  to  be  when  their  minds 
are  set  free  from  the  minor  interests  which 
usually  engage  them  exclusively,  to  enter  upon 
those  larger  interests  which  do,  in  fact,  con¬ 
cern  and  attract  them  all  like.  And  thus  all 
of  them,  finding  how  much  they  have  in  com¬ 
mon,  will  gain  a  present  realization  that  really, 
and  not  by  a  sentimental  theory,  they  are 
brethren.  _ 

Though  the  May  heavens  lose  some  of  the 
splendor  of  the  winter  sky  at  night,  yet  they 
are  very  brilliant  and  well  worth  “consider¬ 
ing.  ”  For  a  few  days  Orion,  that  constellation 
first  observed  by  child  and  savage,  will  be 
visible  soon  after  sunset;  then  he  will  sink 
below  the  horizon,  and  with  him  the  Greater 
Dog,  Canis  Major,  with  brilliant  Sirius ;  and 
red  Aldebaran,  at  which  the  great  Orion 
thrusts  his  sword.  Still  there  will  be  left  in 
the  southwest  the  Lesser  Dog,  Canis  Minor, 
with  his  bright  star  Proegon,  and  the  twins. 
Castor  and  Pollox,  under  whose  “sign”  Paul 
and  his  shipwrecked  company  at  last  reached 
Italy.  Facing  the  south  we  shall  see  Regiilus, 
chief  star  of  the  Lion ;  in  the  east,  drawing 
nightly  nearer  the  zenith,  Arcturus,  of  sublime 
association  with  the  answer  of  the  Lord  to 
Job  out  of  the  whirlwind,  although  our  more 
correct  version  shows  us  that  it  should  be  not 
“Arcturus  with  his  sons,”  but  “the  Bear  with 
her  train.”  Turning  toward  the  northeast 
about  two  hours  after  sunset,  the  magnificent 
star  Vega  in  the  Lyre  will  be  rising,  the 
brightest  star  in  all  the  northern  heavens,  and 
next  to  it  in  brightness  Capella,  of  the 
Charioteer,  in  the  northwest.  The  moon  will 
pass  through  five  phases  during  this  month. 
Yesterday,  the  1st,  she  entered  her  first  quar¬ 
ter,  and  she  will  enter  it  again  on  the  81st. 
On  the  8th  we  shall  have  full  moon,  on  the 
16th  she  will  enter  her  last  quarter,  and  will 
be  new  again  on  the  24th.  There  will  be  no 
important  conjunction  with  the  planets  this 
month,  though  on  the  27th,  when  the  moon 
will  be  a  slender  little  crescent  of  silver  only 
two  days  old,  Venus  will  be  near  her  and 
Jupiter  not  very  far  off,  on  the  south.  Saturn 
is  the  evening  star,  and  Uranus  will  come  in 
opposition  to  the  sun  on  the  8th,  rising  pre¬ 
cisely  when  he  sets.  The  most  interesting 
feature  of  the  starry  exhibition  is  that  Venus 
and  Jupiter  are  gradually  approaching  one  an¬ 
other. 
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WHO  WILL  TAKE  THEIR  PLACES  i 
By  Bev.  Theodore  li.  Cuyler 

Since  the  death  of  William  E.  Dodge  and  of 
General  Clinton  B.  Fisk,  the  sorest  bereave¬ 
ment  which  the  cause  of  Temperance  has 
suffered  is  the  recent  death  of  Mr.  John  N. 
Stearns.  He  was  active  in  Sabbath-school 
work  in  Brooklyn,  and  was  an  elder  for  many 
years  in  one  of  our  Presbyterian  churches. 
But  he  was  as  much  a  man  of  one  great  idea 
as  was  Father  Mathew  or  John  B.  Gough. 
Born  among  the  hills  of  New  Hampshire  sixty- 
seven  years  ago,  he  joined  the  “cold  water 
army” — as  it  was  then  called— in  his  early 
childhood.  From  that  time  to  his  dying  day 
the  master  passion  of  his  busy  life  was  to 
labor  for  the  deliverance  of  his  fellow-men 
from  the  curse  of  strong  drink.  He  was  at 
one  time  the  presiding  officer  of  all  the  “Sons 
of  Temperance”  on  this  Continent,  at  another 
time  the  chief  of  alt  the  “Good  Templars,”  and 
was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  “National 
Temperance  Society.”  He  and  I  drew  up  the 
Constitution  of  that  noble  Society  under  this 
roof  just  thirty  years  ago.  We  made  him  our 
Secretary  and  Publishing  Agent ;  and  in  that 
position  he  has  toiled  through  all  these  years 
as  unselhshly  as  Garrison  ever  toiled  for 
negro-emancipation,  or  Charles  L.  Brace  ever 
toiled  for  the  salvation  of  the  poor  street  waifs 
of  New  York. 

We  hear  much  about  “consecrated”  people 
in  these  days ;  it  is  sometimes  a  phrase  that 
savors  of  sentimental  cant.  It  described  John 
N.  Stearns  exactly.  Paul  described  himself  as 
the  “bondslave  of  Christ”;  and  my  dear 
friend  Stearns  literally  enslaved  himself  to  the 
Temperance  reform,  and  for  that  blessed  cause 
he  sacrificed  the  possibility  of  wealth  and  ease 
and  w'orldly  endow'ments.  He  did  the  work 
of  five  men,  and  for  a  meager  salary ;  it  was  a 
love-labor  to  the  last.  Often  when  I  went  into 
the  office  of  our  National  Society  I  found  him 
toiling  at  his  table,  with  aching  head  and 
throbbing  nerves,  and  his  poor,  overworked 
brain  displaying  its  “signal  of  distress.”  We 
could  not  stop  him  ;  his  zeal  for  the  cause  he 
loved  became  a  sort  of  holy  monomania.  The 
hand  of  death  was  already  on  him  when  he 
left  his  office  a  few  days  ago  ;  and  on  his  dying 
bed  he  thought  and  talked  of  little  else  but 
the  welfare  of  the  beloved  Society  which  he 
served  so  faithfully.  He  died  a  martyr  to  the 
cause  of  Temperance ;  and  last  evening  when 
a  multitude  of  good  people  thronged  the 
Greenpoint  church  at  his  funeral,  we  laid  on 
his  pale  brow  the  martyr’s  crown.  Plenty  of 
people  wear  themselves  out  in  serving  self; 
here  was  a  man  who  wore  himself  out  in 
serving  his  Divine  Master  and  his  fellow-men. 

The  death  of  Mr.  Stearns  is  a  severe  loss  to 
the  Temperance  reform  ;  for  he  was  one  of  its 
recognized  leaders.  When  he  visited  England 
a  few  years  ago  such  men  as  Archdeacon  Far¬ 
rar  and  Wilfred  Lawson  and  other  British 
philanthropists  honored  him  with  addresses  of 
welcome.  He  has  superintended  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  over  one  thousand  books  and  tracts  in 
opposition  to  the  drinking-usages  and  the 
ruinous  drink -traffic.  Especially  he  labored 
for  temperance  teaching  in  Sunday-schools 
and  among  the  tempted  negro  freedmen  of  the 
South.  It  will  be  a  deplorable  calamity  to 
have  the  National  Temperance  Society  crip¬ 
pled  permanently  in  its  noble  work  by  the 
departure  of  one  who  was  its  master-spirit  in 
these  later  years  as  Mr.  William  E.  Dodge  was 
during  its  early  years.  Let  us  hope  that  his 
fitting  successor  may  soon  be  found. 

As  I  write  this  honest  tribute  to  my  beloved 
friend  and  former  parishioner,  Mr.  Stearns, 
the  sad  thought  comes  over  me  that  I  have 
survived  nearly  all  the  active  advocates  of 
the  Total  Abstinence  movement  with  whom  I 


labored  in  my  early  ministry.  Theodore 
Frelinghuysen,  Albert  Barnes,  Mr.  Delavan, 
Dr.  Charles  Jewett,  Horace  Greeley,  Dr. 
Mark  Hopkins,  Dr.  Tyng,  Governor  Bucking¬ 
ham,  Dr.  Marsh,  Vice-President  Henry  Wil¬ 
son,  Dr.  John  Chambers,  Mr.  Dodge,  and 
many  other  kindred  spirits,  have  vanished 
from  life’s  battle-field.  The  trumpet  of  John 
B.  Gough  was  silenced  nine  years  ago ;  and  no 
such  clarion  has  roused  the  echoes  since  he 
departed.  Of  all  the  veterans  who  were  in 
the  field  of  temperance  when  I  made  my  first 
speech  fifty-three  years  ago,  only  one  now 
mrvivea,  and  that  is  gallant  old  General  Neal 
Dow,  who  has  just  passed  his  ninety-first 
birthday ! 

Who  will  fill  the  places  of  all  these  great  and 
good  combatants  for  a  cause  that  God  has  hon¬ 
ored  with  His  divine  favor.  A  new  generation 
is  coming  on  who  need  to  be  instructed  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  perils  of  intoxicants  and  the 
deadly  evils  of  the  drink-traffic.  A  new  and 
thorough  educational  work  is  vitally  demanded. 
The  political  aspects  of  the  Temperance  enter¬ 
prise  have  filled  the  horizon  too  widely ;  agita¬ 
tion  about  liquor-selh'n^  has  too  much  obscured 
the  evils  of  WquoT- drinking.  In  my  boyhood 
nearly  all  the  pulpits  preached  vehemently 
against  the  drinking  customs.  Albert  Barnes 
made  his  pulpit  in  Morristown,  N.  J. ,  a  bat¬ 
tery  that  swept  distilleries  and  decanters  all 
before  it.  In  these  days  how  many  of  our  pas¬ 
tors  preach,  pray,  and  plead  against  the  drink- 
curse  as  ministers  did  in  the  past  generation? 
In  the  Sabbath -schools  and  the  public  schools 
the  children  of  to-day  must  be  taught  the 
lessons  of  abstinence  from  the  bottle,  or  else 
we  shall  have  a  new  deluge  of  drunkenness. 
The  great  workers  for  Temperance  have  died 
and  are  dying  off ;  the  great  work  must  go  on  ! 
May  God  send  new  blood  into  the  movement, 
new  voices,  new  hands,  new  leaders,  and  a 
new  baptism  of  heavenly  power ! 


THE  SUNDAY  SALOON. 

By  Howard  Duffleld,  D.D. 

When  Hercules  tussled  with  the  Hydra,  the 
peril  of  his  position  arose  from  the  fact  that 
the  monster  could  multiply  heads  more  rapidly 
than  he  could  cut  them  off.  The  Herculean 
effort  of  New  York  manhood  to  crush  metro¬ 
politan  iniquity  is  just  [now  confronted  with 
this  same  hydra-like  capacity  for  head  grow¬ 
ing.  A  defiant  corruption  has  been  bludgeoned 
into  the  dust,  but  before  the  echoes  of  con¬ 
gratulation  have  died  away,  it  uprears  anew 
an  impudent  front.  While  the  air  is  still 
quivering  with  the  acclaims  of  victory  over 
the  saloon  politics  with  which  our  city  has 
been  defiled,  our  ears  are  made  to  tingle  with 
the  suggestion  that  a  more  complete  surrender 
be  made  to  this  inveterate'enemy  of  the  public 
good.  With  perfect  seriousness  it  is  urged  in 
the  name  of  expediency,  and  even  of  morality, 
that  the  newly-elected  Reform  Administration 
could  not  more  happily  signalize  its  advent  to 
power  than  by  exerting  its  high  authority  to 
protect  the  dram-seller  in  hie  efforts  to  obliter¬ 
ate  the  sanctities  of  the  weekly  rest-day. 
Hercules  finished  the  dragon  by  following  am¬ 
putation  with  cautery.  Our  modem  dragon 
fighters  are  seriously  debating  whether  instead 
of  completing  the  work  of  the  ballot-box  by 
applying  the  searing  irons  of  a  rigid  enforce¬ 
ment  of  the  law,  they  should  not  rather  medi¬ 
cine  the  wounds  that  have  been  inflicted,  and 
bush  the  growlings  of  the  hurt  beast  by  a  lib¬ 
eral  dose  of  soothing  syrup.  To  legalize  a  Sun¬ 
day  saloon  trade  in  the  interest  of  civic  purity 
might  at  any  time  be  not  unjustly  deemed  pre¬ 
posterous.  At  the  present  moment  such  a 
project  is  monstrous. 

1.  The  proposal  to  legalize  a  Sunday  saloon 
is  anti-Scriptural. 


The  debates  now  on  do  not  concern  political 
expediency  merely.  They  pivot  upon  eternal 
verities  When  the  integrity  of  the  Sabbath  is 
in  dispute,  the  verdict  cannot  be  reached  with 
a  closed  Bible.  At  the  very  outset  of  this 
mighty  struggle  the  leader  of  the  hosts  of  re¬ 
form  planted  bis  banner  upon  the  crests  of 
Sinai.  The  watchword  proclaimed  with  re¬ 
peated  and  unvarying  iteration  from  platform 
and  from  pulpit,  and  reiterated,  as  with  the 
voice  of  many  waters,  by  press  and  by  people, 
was  this,  “Rally  round  the  Ten  Command - 
snents.  ”  The  idea  of  the  Sunday  saloon 
cuts  the  Decalogue  at  right- angles.  It 
signifies  vastly  more  than  the  mild  modi¬ 
fying  of  a  Puritanical  Sabbath  keeping. 
It  sweeps  with  a  tidal  swing  toward  the 
total  abolition  of  a  God-given  day  of  rest. 
Every  syllable  uttered  by  its  defenders,  every 
theory  advanced  by  its  apologists,  logically 
opens  the  gateway  for  an  inrush  upon  the 
Sunday  of  every  method  of  dollar  getting 
known  to  business  ingenuity.  Stripped  of  its 
sophistries  this  project  simply  moves  to 
amend  the  Scriptural  plan  for  human  welfare, 
by  striking  out  of  metropolitan  life  a  hallowed 
period  decreed  for  man’s  refreshing,  in  the 
interest  of  an  unholy  institution  consecrated 
to  human  debasement.  History  sometimes  re¬ 
peats  itself.  The  particular  bit  of  history 
which  this  community  is  now  invited  to  assist 
in  reacting,  is  the  shattering  of  the  Tables  of 
the  Divine  Law  before  the  Altar  of  the  Calf 
of  Gold. 

2.  The  proposal  to  legalize  a  Sunday  saloon 
is  unstatesmanlike. 

The  function  of  the  State  is  to  manufacture 
manhood.  The  solitary  product  of  the  saloon 
is  blighted  manhood.  Every  malady  that  fes¬ 
ters  in  the  body  oolitic  is  bred  in  this  civic 
pesthouse.  It  loads  the  atmosphere  with  the 
microbes  of  moral  death.  It  ministers  to  pov¬ 
erty.  It  educates  brutality.  It  panders  to 
impurity.  It  is  the  advance  agent  of  despair. 
It  is  the  turbid  fountain  head  of  tenement- 
house  misery.  It  articulates  the  skeletons  that 
rattle  and  chuckle  as  they  dance  a  grisly  round 
through  the  abodes  of  wealth.  It  is  the  sworn 
ally  of  the  almshouse,  the  jail,  the  asylum, 
the  brothel,  and  the  grave.  The  philanthro¬ 
pist  denounces  it  as  his  bitterest  enemy.  The 
jurist  proclaims  it  to  be  the  seed  plot  of 
criminality.  The  statesman  anathematizes  it 
as  the  bane  of  manly  virtue.  Patriotism  has 
no  affinity  with  saloonism.  The  common  weal 
demands  that  the  grogshop  be  throttled,  not 
coddled. 

3.  The  proposal  to  legalize  a  Sunday  saloon 
is  bad  politics. 

The  single  target  at  which  the  ballots 
of  the  last  election  were  volleyed,  was  a 
governmental  system  that  would  never  have 
been  born  but  for  the  saloon.  It  would 
seem  to  be  a  fact  visible  to  a  blind  man,  that 
no  substantial  or  permanent  public  good  is  to 
be  effected  by  the  bottle  vote.  The  saloon  Is 
the  citadel  of  the  “boss.”  It  is  the  auction- 
room  of  votes.  The  bar  is  the  bulwark  behind 
which  the  men  who  “lay  pipes”  and  “poll 
wires”  and  plot  defiance  to  the  popular  will 
stand  intrenched.  The  saloon  is  the  lair  of 
the  “Tiger.”  Wounded  with  sore  smiting,  he 
has  slunk  into  its  cavernous  recesses  to  re¬ 
cruit,  and  growls  forth  a  wailing  petition  that 
the  hand  which  clubbed  him  well  nigh  unto 
death  should  brew  elixirs  for  the  renewing  of 
his  strength. 

The  suggestion  is  characteristic.  It  is  ad¬ 
mirable  strategy.  It  is  a  deft  flank  move¬ 
ment,  intended  to  halt  the  advance  of  the 
triumphant  files  and  to  despoil  them  of  the 
fruits  of  victory.  It  is  a  crafty  attempt  to  re¬ 
verse  catastrophe.  The  political  corruptionist 
hurled  from  power  leans  upon  this  scheme  as 
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one  which  will  breed  division  in  the  solid  col¬ 
umn  of  his  conquerors,  and  win  recruits  for 
his  depleted  forces  beneath  the  very  battle 
flag  of  his  opponents,  and 

“  •  *  •  from  the  lowest  deep— 

Will  once  more  lift  him  up  in  spite  of  fate. 

Nearer  hts ancient  seat.” 

The  welkin  has  been  ringing  with  plaudits 
at  our  deliverance  from  the  rule  of  wrong, 
but  the  worst  of  tyrannies  is  rum  rule.  The 
call  has  been  sounded  to  reform  the  battle  line 
for  an  assault  upon  “bossism,”  but  there  is  no 
“boss”  so  bad  as  Bacchus.  Woe  to  the  com¬ 
munity  which  he  seduces  into  adorning  its 
willing  neck  with  his  brazen  coBar.  Shame 
on  the  community  that  permits  itself  to  be 
deluded  into  parading  the  tokens  of  his 
malign  lordship  as  the  decorations  of  its  civic 
honor. 

4.  The  proposal  to  legalize  a  Sunday  saloon 
is  unfair. 

There  is  a  large  class  of  people  in  the  com¬ 
munity  to  whom  the  saloon  is  the  abomination 
of  desolation.  There  are  very  many  persons 
who  believe  that  there  are  higher  objects  in 
life  than  the  delectation  of  the  palate,  and 
that  loftier  problems  confront  the  city  govern¬ 
ment  than  the  protection  of  guzzling.  The 
fumes  of  liquor  are  offensive  to  them.  The 
fruits  of  the  bottle  are  abhorred  by  them. 
The  atmosphere  of  the  saloon  is  as  the  kiss  of 
death  to  them.  They  love  the  city  of  their 
habitation.  They  toil  unsparingly  for  the 
common  good.  They  defend  unflinchingly  the 
honor  of  the  metropolis.  They  contribute  in 
no  mean  measure  to  the  wealth,  to  the  influ¬ 
ence,  and  to  the  happiness  of  the  community. 
They  are  striving  with  girded  endeavor  to 
keep  their  homes  winsome,  their  children 
clean,  their  neighborhood  wholesome.  For  six 
days  in  every  week  they  are  dragooned  into 
an  enforced  submission,  while  night  and  morn¬ 
ing  these  life-destroying  stations  are  plying 
their  trade  of  destruction.  For  six  days  in 
every  week  they  are  compelled  to  keep  silence, 
while  the  air  is  ''barged  with  moral  pestilence, 
while  their  hearthside  is  shadowed  with  dire 
disaster,  while  their  loved  ones  are  running 
the  perpetual  gauntlet  of  seductive  iniquity. 
It  simply  is  not  fair;  it  is  intolerably  unjust 
to  insist  that  this  class  of  citizens  shall  not 
enjoy  one  twenty-four  hours  of  relief  in  seven 
days.  The  possibility  of  such  an  invasion  of 
rights  might  well  lead  Justice  to  break  her 
sword  of  lath  and  fling  away  her  useless  bal¬ 
ances.  From  henceforth  she  would  need  no 
emblem  but  a  bandaged  vision. 

In  one  of  the  city  parks  there  has  been 
erected  a  marble  arch,  lifting  into  unfading 
remembrance  the  serene  and  sublime  charac¬ 
ter  of  him  who  freed  his  country  from  those 
thronging  perils  which  at  its  birth-hour 
challenged  its  very  existence.  Upon  the  lofty 
front  of  the  monument,  upreared  into  the 
light,  upborne  before  the  gaze  of  this  multi¬ 
tudinous  community,  is  inscribed  a  sentiment 
uttered  by  Washington  in  an  hour  of  dire 
political  perplexity.  It  is  a  thought  as  pure  as 
the  snowy  stone  upon  which  it  has  been 
chiselled.  It  is  a  principle  of  right  as  immu¬ 
table  as  the  pillared  strength  of  the  structure 
from  which  it  speaks.  Let  it  become  the 
rallying  cry  of  civic  patriotism  in  this  hour 
of  threatened  compromise  with  evil:  “Let 
us  raise  a  standard  to  which  the  wise  and 
honest  can  repair.  The  event  is  in  the  hands 
of  God.”  _ _ 

The  memorial  notice,  elsewhere  printed,  of 
that  devoted  missionary,  the  Rev.  William  J. 
McKee,  will  be  found  a  little  quaint  in 
thought  and  expression.  It  was  evidently 
written  by  some  one  or  more  of  bis  native 
Chinese  brethren  of  the  Presbytery  of  Ningpo. 
It  is  a  most  sincere  tribute  of  respect  and  love, 
in  short,  of  such  regard  as  only  the  Gospel  can 
awaken  in  the  hearts  of  those  by  nature  ut¬ 
terly  apart. 


PLAN  OF  FEDERATION. 

The  Committee  [of  the  Presbytery  of  Hud¬ 
son]  appointed  to  report  on  the  Plan  of  Federa¬ 
tion  submitted  by  the  General  Assembly  to  the 
consideration  of  the  Presbyteries,  would  re¬ 
spectfully  submit  the  following : 

The  Plan  of  Federation,  submitted  for  our 
approval  or  disapproval,  is  published  in  full 
in  the  Minutes  of  the  Assembly  of  1894.  In 
outline  its  salient  features  are  briefly  these : 
Its  general  use  is  to  bring  the  various  bodies 
in  our  country  which  hold  the  Reformed  faith 
and  maintain  the  Presbyterian  polity  into  or¬ 
ganic  relationship.  The  method  of  effecting 
this  aim,  as  presented  in  the  Plan,  is  the  crea¬ 
tion  of  a  Federal  Council  composed  of  repre¬ 
sentatives  from  each  of  the  eight  denomina¬ 
tions  proposing  to  enter  into  the  arrangement. 
The  specific  purposes  and  prerogatives  of  this 
Council  are  not  very  definitely  stated.  Its  pur¬ 
poses,  however,  appear  to  be  threefold :  (a) 
to  promote  cooperation  in  mission  work  on  the 
part  of  the  federated  denominations ;  (b)  to 
take  such  action  as  will  maintain  the  truth 
that  this  is  a  Protestant  Christian  nation ;  and 
(c)  to  conduct  such  correspondence  with  the 
highest  judicatories  of  other  churches,  as  will 
promote  concert  of  action  in  matters  of  com¬ 
mon  welfare. 

Its  prerogatives  are  twofold:  (a)  to  advise 
and  recommend  in  all  matters  pertaining  to 
the  welfare  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ ;  (b)  to 
finally  adjudicate  all  differences  arising  be- 
tvteen  the  federated  denominations  and  the 
Council,  or  between  the  denominations  em¬ 
braced  in  the  federation  respecting  matters 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Council. 

This  Council  is  to  consist  of  four  ministers 
and  four  elders  from  each  of  the  denomina¬ 
tions  entering  into  it.  It  is  to  meet  regularly 
annually,  and  on  its  own  adjournment,  and 
specially  at  the  unanimous  call  of  its  four 
officers.  The  expenses  connected  with  the 
federation  are  to  be  met  by  a  per  capita  assess¬ 
ment  upon  the  communicant  membership  of 
the  churches  embraced  within  it. 

Such  briefly  is  the  Plan.  Should  it  be  ap¬ 
proved  and  the  Assembly  asked  to  adopt  it  1 
This  question  can  only  be  answered  in  the 
light  of  our  judgment  as  to  the  probable  effi¬ 
ciency  of  the  Plan  to  accomplish  the  purposes 
in  view.  In  these  days  of  evangelistic  activity 
and  fraternal  feeling  these  purposes  are  every¬ 
where  and  by  every  one  cordially  approved. 
Does  the  Plan  give  reasonable  promise  of  be¬ 
ing  efficient  in  accomplishing  these  purposes? 

The  Plan  proposes  the  federation  of  eight 
denominations,  whose  names  and  numerical 
strength  are  as  follows: 

Name 

Pres.  Church  in  the  U.  S.  A. 

A.  R.  Synod  of  the  Sooth. . . . 


Ref.  Pi^.  (Glen.  Svnod)., 


Totals, 

Do  these  eight  denominations  represent  all 
the  ecclesiastical  bodies  in  our  land  that  hold 
the  Reformed  faith  and  maintain  the  Presby¬ 
terian  polity?  It  requires  but  a  slight  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  facts  in  the  case  to  enable  one  to 
answer  this  question  in  the  negative.  The 
following  churches  of  the  Reformed  faith  and 
Presbyterian  polity  are  left  out  of  the  Plan : 

Name  Mim.  ('hs.  Meu. 

Pres.  Ch.  in  the  U.  S.  (South) .  1.81# 

Cum.  Pres.  (Colored) .  400 

Welsh  Calvinistic .  89 

Associated  Ch.  N.  A .  91 

Ref  Pres.  (Covenanter) .  1 

Ret.  Pres.  In  U.  S.  and  Can .  1 

Christian  Reform .  "8 

Totals  1,979 

Here,  there  are  say  five  denominations,  two 
of  which  are  embraced  in  the  Alliance  of  Re¬ 
formed  Churches,  which  apparently  ought  to 


Min. 

CHS. 

Mem. 

6,335 

7,103 

895,997 

91 

127 

9,793 

1,708 

2,881 

194,138 

552 

672 

94,615 

880 

938 

221,473 

108 

115 

9.580 

38 

41 

5,000 

781 

866 

109.058 

10,481 

12,643 

1,539.654. 

2,713  199,167 

2.%  18.850 

188  18.000 

127  9,708 

4  87 

1  600 

121  15,508 

3,404  251,865 


be  included  in  the  Plan  wbich  are  not  in¬ 
cluded.  And  when  we  come  to  look  at  the 
matter  closely,  two  or  three  things  become 
very  soon  quite  noticeable.  One  is  the  fact 
that  among  the  denominations  omitted  from 
the  Plan  is  the  one  above  all  others  between 
which  and  ourselves,  on  various  accounts, 
union  would  seem  to  be  at  once  most  feasible 
and  desirable.  That  is  the  Presbyterian 
Church  South.  A  second  thing  is  the  fact 
that  some  of  these  omitted  churches  are  larger 
than  some  that  are  included,  and  a  third  is 
the  fact  that  the  Plan  makes  no  provision  for 
subsequent  admission  to  the  Federation  of 
Churches  which  do  not  unite  in  its  creation. 
In  the  light  of  these  facts  the  question  arises.  Is 
the  cause  of  church  unity,  among  Presbyterian 
churches,  likely  to  be  advanced  by  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  a  Plan  charaterized  by  such  features? 

There  is  a  second  question  which  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  this  Plan  of  Federation  raises. 
There  is  a  widespread,  popular  impression  that 
Home  Mission  work  in  our  land  is  wastefully 
conducted,  and  there  is  a  corresponding  de¬ 
mand  that  both  men  and  money  for  the  Home 
Mission  field  be  economized. 

In  response  to  this  demand  a  few  years  since 
our  Assembly  appointed  a  special  Committee 
on  Interdenominational  Comity.  It  was  made 
the  duty  of  this  Committee  to  ascertain  how 
far  this  impression  of  wastefulness  in  Home 
Mission  work  is  justified,  and  to  discover  in 
what  way,  in  so  far  as  it  is  justified,  it  may  be 
corrected.  The  Committee  set  itself  earnestly 
at  work,  and  had  the  cordial  cooperation  of 
similar  committees  in  affiliated  churches.  As 
a  result  of  these  joint  operations  the  Commit¬ 
tee  reported  that  current  statements  with  re¬ 
gard  to  wastefulness  were  largely  exaggerated, 
and  that  consequently  the  popular  impression 
was  not  wholly  justified.  It  reported,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  impression  was  not  altogether 
groundless,  but  that  there  was  call  for 
greater  interdenominational  comity  than  ex¬ 
isted.  After  mutual  conferences  these  com¬ 
mittees  adopted  a  series  of  principles  of  comity 
to  be  observed  by  their  respective  ChuEches, 
and  reported  them  to  their  several  Churches 
for  adoption.  By  our  Assembly  they  were 
adopted,  and  for  a  few  years  our  Committee 
carried  on  the  work  in  accordance  with  them. 
At  the  last  Assembly,  however,  the  Commit¬ 
tee  was  discharged  with  thanks,  for  the  reason 
that  two  agencies  for  the  performance  of  the 
same  work  do  not  seem  to  be  necessary.  The 
formal  action  was  as  follows:  “The  Assembly 
recognizes  gratefully  the  work  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  of  Co,/peration  and  Comity,  and  refers 
the  information  which  that  Committee  may 
have  collected  on  this  subject  to  the  Board  of 
Home  Missions,  for  its  use  and  benefit  in  the 
administration  of  comity.  And  as  two  admin¬ 
istrative  agencies  of  this  matter  would  seem 
to  be  unnecessary,  the  Committee  is  hereby 
discharged  with  thanks  for  the  services  ren¬ 
dered  by  its  members”  (p.  144).  If  this  con¬ 
sideration  justified  the  discharge  of  the  special 
Committee  on  Comity,  and  we  are  inclined 
to  the  opinion  that  it  did,  does  it  not  furnish 
an  equally  valid  objection  to  the  creation  of  a 
Federal  Council  as  proposed  in  the  Plan  under 
consideration? 

There  is  a  third  feature  of  the  Plan  that 
calls  for  serious  consideration.  One  of  the  dis¬ 
tinctive  purposes  of  the  proposed  federation  is 
to  “take  such  action  as  may  concentrate  the 
influence  of  all  the  churches  in  the  mainten¬ 
ance  of  the  truth  that  our  nation  is  a  Protest¬ 
ant  Christian  nation,  and  of  all  that  is  therein 
involved”  (p.  165).  Admitting  the  fact  that 
ours  is  a  Protestant  Christian  nation,  in  the 
sense  intended,  what  does  that  fact  involve? 
The  Plan  itself  does  not  answer,  but  the  con¬ 
stituent  elements  of  the  proposed  federation 
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themselves  suggest  sn  answer.  It  is  well 
known  that  this  subject  is  very  closely  related 
to  the  distinctive  tenet  of  one  of  the  Churches 
embraced  in  this  proposed  federation.  The 
one  essentially  distinctive  principle  of  the  Re¬ 
formed  Presbyterian  Church  relates  to  the 
headship  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  over  the  na 
tions.  In  maintaining  this  principle  that 
Church  takes  the  position,  as  described  by  it* 
self,  of  “political  dissent.”  By  this  is  meant 
non-participation  in  the  administration  of  the 
government.  It  maintains  that  our  nation  is 
disloyal  to  God  in  that  there  is  no  direct  and 
specific  acknowledgment  in  our  national  Con¬ 
stitution  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  that 
because  of  this  omission  Christians  should 
perform  no  political  duties  under  it.  They 
should  neither  swear  to  support  it  nor  vote  or 
hold  office  under  it.  And  it  maintains  this 
position  by  the  discipline  of  the  Church.  Nor 
does  this  Church  stand  wholly  alone  in  this 
matter.  There  are  three  others  that  very 
largely  sympathize  with  it  in  its  views,  though 
none  of  them  fully  adopt  its  policy.  One  of 
them,  however,  does  go  so  far  as  to  decline  to 
recognize  the  Thanksgiving  Proclamation  of 
our  national  Chief  Magistrate  and  issues  its 
own  through  the  officers  of  its  General  As 
sembly. 

In  the  light  of  these  facts  the  Plan  for  the 
organization  of  this  Federal  Council  ought  to 
be  carefully  considered.  As  proposed  it  is  to 
consist  of  eight  members  from  each  of  the 
constituent  Churches.  By  this  arrangement 
these  four  Churches  would  appoint  half  the 
membership  of  the  Council.  With  half  its 
membership  thus  positively  and  denomina¬ 
tionally  plighted  to  radical  views  upon  this 
subject,  it  might  easily  happen  that  the  Coun¬ 
cil  might  be  led  to  commit  itself,  and  hence 
all  the  Churches  represented  by  it,  to  a  posi¬ 
tion  respecting  the  Headship  of  Christ  on  the 
historical  and  practical  relation  of  our  Govern¬ 
ment  to  Protestantism  which  the  great 
majority  of  the  members  of  our  Church  would 
repudiate.  And  a  consideration  that  ought 
not  to  be  overlooked,  and  which  makes  the 
Plan  more  questionable,  is  the  fact  that  some 
of  these  Chur  hes  are  small.  One  of  them  has 
fewer  ministers,  churches,  and  communicants 
than  our  own  Presbytery,  and  all  four  of  them 
together,  in  all  these  points,  are  smaller  than 
the  Presbyterian  Church  South,  which  is  not 
included  in  the  Plan.  Is  it  wise  to  approve  a 
Plan  for  the  creation  of  a  Council,  one  of  the 
positive  duties  of  which  is  to  take  action  in 
regard  to  civic  righteousness,  when,  in  all 
human  probability,  the  action  that  would  be 
taken  would  be  regarded  by  the  majority  of 
our  people  as  extreme  and  Scripturally  unwar¬ 
ranted  ? 

There  is  a  fourth  feature  of  the  Plan  that 
ought  to  be  duly  considered.  It  is  of  a  finan¬ 
cial  rather  than  of  a  doctrinal  or  ethical  char¬ 
acter,  and  yet  is  not  on  that  account  to  be 
overlooked.  It  relates  to  the  expenses  of  the 
Federation.  As  proposed  in  the  Plan  these 
are  to  be  assessed  upon  the  federated  churches 
bn  the  basis  of  communicant  membership. 
The  Council  is  thus  constituted  on  the  federal 
principle  while  its  expenses  are  to  be  met  on 
the  representative  principle.  According  to  this 
arrangement  our  Church  would  have  two-six¬ 
teenths  of  the  membership  of  the  Council,  but 
would  be  called  upon  to  pay  approximately 
nine-sixteenths  of  the  expenses. 

What  these  expenses  would  be  no  one  is  able 
certainly  to  foretell.  But  manifestly  they 
would  be  considerable.  The  average  mileage 
expenses  of  the  commissioners  to  our  General 
Assembly  are  about  $42.  It  is  not  likely  that 
those  of  the  members  of  this  Council  would 
be  much  less.  With  only  a  single  annual 
meeting  there  would  be  thus  an  expense  of 
nearly  -$2,700  for  mileage  alone 


In  this  respect  the  Plan  is  in  keeping  with 
the  manifest  tendency  of  our  Church  in  such 
matters  of  late  years.  It  is  a  tendency,  how¬ 
ever,  which,  according  to  the  widely  extend¬ 
ing  and  rapidly  deepening  conviction  of  the 
Church,  ought  to  be  checked.  It  is  the  ten¬ 
dency  to  increased  expensiveness  of  ecclesiasti¬ 
cal  machinery.  The  increase  in  these  ex¬ 
penses  during  the  past  ten  years  has  been 
almost  startling.  Thus  in  1884  the  entire  ex¬ 
penses  of  special  committees  was  $811.76. 
In  1894  they  were  $3,409.67,  more  than  ten 
times  as  much,  or  an  increase  of  over  1,000 
per  cent,  in  ten  years.  In  1884  the  entire  sal¬ 
aries  and  expenses  of  Stated  and  Permanent 
Clerks  and  Treasurer  were  in  round  numbers 
$1,750.  In  1894  they  were  $2,800.  And  the 
Assembly  of  last  year  filed  the  salary  of  the 
Stated  Clerk  alone  at  $8,000!  At  this  rate  of 
increase  the  expenses  of  our  ecclesiastical 
machinery,  now  beginning  to  be  regarded  as 
burdensome,  will  soon  become  simply  intol¬ 
erable.  Is  it  wise,  then,  to  approve  a  Plan  of 
at  least  doubtful  utility  which  adopted  will 
certainly  largely  increase  the  expenses  of  our 
ecclesiastical  organization? 

Your  Committee  recommend  the  adoption 
by  Presbytery  of  the  following  resolution  : 

The  Presbytery  of  Hudson,  having  carefully 
considered  the  Plan  of  Federation  submitted 
by  the  General  Assembly  to  the  Presbyteries 
“for  their  information  and  advice,”  disap¬ 
proves  of  the  same  and  advises  against  its 
adoption.  D.  F  Bonner, 

Chas.  Beattie, 
Theron  Brittain, 
Geo.  R.  Conklin, 

G.  W.  Pierson. 


GOLGOTHA. 

By  Professor  E.  Warren  Clark. 

The  human  life  of  Jesus,  like  that  of  indi- 
vidu.Tl  life  in  general,  has  its  heights  and 
depths,  and  these  frequently  are  coincident 
with  the  character  of  the  spiritual  truths  con¬ 
veyed.  Jesus  was  born  upon  a  rocky  ridge  in 
the  town  of  Bethlehem,  looking  down  upon 
terraced,  vine-covered  slopes  and  green  fields, 
where  shepherds  still  watch  their  flocks. 
When  He  grew  up  and  preached  He  was  wont 
to  “go  up  into  the  Mount,”  and  Olivet  and  the 
mountains  of  Galilee  frequently  echoed  the 
sound  of  His  voice.  A  mountain  was  the 
scene  of  His  transfiguration,  and  a  mountain 
top  in  Galilee  found  Him  all  night  in  prayer. 
When  He  was  crucified  it  was  upon  the  knoll 
of  a  hill,  known  since  as  “Mount”  Calvary, 
and  having  a  strange  configuration  resembling 
a  human  skull.  When  He  ascended  to  heaven, 
it  was  still  from  a  mount — a  place  on  a  flat 
ridge  overlooking,  and  “as  far  as”  Bethany — 
whither  He  led  His  disciples.  Yet  none  of  these 
elevations  are  lofty,  scarcely  high  enough,  in 
fact,  to  distinguish  them  from  the  ordinary. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  He  agonized  in  the 
Garden,  it  was  down  in  the  vale,  at  the  foot 
of  Olivet,  close  by  the  margin  of  the  brook 
Kedron.  The  knarled  and  knotted  olive  trees 
still  surviving  there  have  their  roots  deep^in 
the  moist  earth  of  the  valley,  and  the  rough 
contortions  of  their  trunks  seem  to  symbolize 
and  commemorate  the  agony  they  once  wit¬ 
nessed.  When  “Jesus  wept”  at  the  tomb  of 
Lazarus  He  was  approaching  the  grave  of  His 
friend,  through  the  valley,  the  very  valley 
into  the  shadows  of  which  He  subsequently 
looked,  as  He  rose  in  the  act  of  the  Ascension. 

Heights  and  depths  are  thus  seen  to  have 
significance  in  the  human  life  of  our  Lord,  as 
in  our  own,  though  they  are  neither  lofty  nor 
profound  They  are  simply  high  enough  and 
deep  enough  to  fit  the  story,  and  to  fulfil  a 
law  of  association  by  which  we  instinctively 
I  look  up  for  that  which  is  grand  and  look  doom 
I  for  that  which  is  depressing. 


Of  Golgotha  this  thought  is  peculiarly  im¬ 
pressive.  Possibly  Jesus  had  it  prophetically 
in  mind  when  He  said,  “And  I,  if  I  be  lifted 
UP,  will  draw  all  men  unto  Me.  ”  This  is  the 
magnetism  of  the  Cross,  and  yet  a  cross  up¬ 
lifted  on  a  spot  (a  place  of  criminal  execution) 
which  in  itself  would  naturally  repel.  There 
is  no  poetry  in  the  fact  that  He  was  wounded 
for  our  transgressions  and  bruised  for  our  in¬ 
iquities,  but  there  is  simply  the  fact  of  excru¬ 
ciating  suffering  and  temporary  humiliation. 

Standing  recently  on  top  of  the  pile  of 
stones  on  the  brow  of  Golgotha,  now  accepted 
by  many  as  the  site  of  the  crucifixion, 
I  repeated  the  Apostles’  Creed,  with  the  inten¬ 
tion  of  noting  the  number  of  facts  mentioned 
therein,  of  which  the  sites  (as  to  their  local¬ 
ity)  could  be  seen  from  that  point. 

Very  little  imagination  was  necessary  to  aid 
the  actual  vision,  looking  southward,  to  see 
where  Jesus  was  “bom  of  the  Virgin  Mary,” 
within  the  city  to  see  where  He  was  tried  and 
“suffered  under  Pontius  Pilate,”  and  upon  Gol¬ 
gotha  itself,  where  He  was  “crucified,  dead, 
and  buried.”  Also  (in  the  sepulchre  in  the 
Garden  to  the  right  where  “the  third  day  He 
rose  from  the  dead,”  and  on  the  distant  ridge 
of  Olivet  (near  Bethany)  where  He  “ascended 
into  heaven.”  Also  to  imagine  the  scene  of 
Pentecost  at  Jerusalem,  and  the  descent  of 
the  “Holy  Ghost”;  and  to  peer  reverently  into 
the  empty  sepulchre,  which  is  the  physical  basis 
of  the  hope  and  belief  of  “the  resurrection  of 
the  body  and  the  life  everlasting.  Amen.  ” 

A  PLEASANT  ANNIVERSAKY. 

On  Wednesday,  May  8th,  the  American  Fe¬ 
male  Guardian  Society  and  Home  for  the 
Friendless,  29  East  Twenty-ninth  Street,  New 
York,  throws  open  its  doors  to  all  visitors  in 
the  celebration  of  its  sixty-fifth  anniversary. 
At  eleven  in  the  morning  an  account  of  the 
year’s  work  will  be  given  by  the  officers  in 
the  Home  Chapel ;  there  will  be  singing  and 
speaking  by  the  children,  and  Miss  Grace  E. 
Dodge  and  other  speakers  will  make  addresses. 

In  the  afternoon,  from  two  until  four,  an 
informal  reception  will  be  held,  when  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  the  Home  cooking  class  will  exhibit 
their  skill  in  the  culinary  art  and  tell  bow 
they  expect  to  keep  their  homes  wholesome 
and  tidy  by-and-bye,  and  the  very  little  ones 
will  entertain  their  friends  with  kindergarten 
games  and  songs. 

On  the  ground  floor  there  will  be  an  exhibi¬ 
tion  of  the  penmanship,  drawing,  composi¬ 
tion,  sewing,  and  cooking  done  by  the  nearly 
five  thousand  scholars  in  the  Society’s  twelve 
industrial  schools,  situated  in  various  parts  of 
the  city.  All  departments  of  the  Home  will 
be  open  to  visitors  during  the  day,  and  they 
will  be  cordially  welcomed. 

The  Home  has  cared  during  the  year  for  376 
children,  of  whom  172  now  remain  and  find 
the  care  and  training  of  a  real  home,  while 
fifty -five  have  been  placed  in  excellent  homes 
by  adoption. 

Mrs.  Henry  C.  Houghton,  President. 

Mrs.  S.  a.  Stone,  Treasurer. 


THE  JUNE  CONGRESS. 

Great  preparations  are  being  made  for  the 
Synod  of  New  York’s  Missionary  Congress  at 
Oneida.  The  stated  clerks  of  Presbyteries  are 
requested  to  ascertain  from  the  delegates  of 
Presbyteries  elected  this  month,  the  names  of 
those  who  intend  to  attend  the  Church  Con¬ 
gress,  and  to  transmit  them  prior  to  May  7th 
to  the  undersigned,  care  of  Dr.  Hubbard,  at 
Auburn,  N.  Y.,  for  the  meeting  of  the  Execu¬ 
tive  Committee  to  be  held  there  at  that  time. 
This  is  a  good  deal  to  ask,  but  it  seems  the 
only  way  to  obtain  a  correct  list  for  that  meet¬ 
ing.  Rev.  Samuel  T.  Clarke, 

Secretary  Synod’s  Missionary  Congress. 
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_ JAMES  e.  CBAIGHEAD,  P.l). _ 

Another  life  that  was  long  associated  with 
ours  has  gone  out.  in  the  death  of  one  who  was 
part  of  The  Evangelist  for  many  years.  Our 
city  readers,  who  were  accustomed  to  visit 
the  office  in  those  years,  knew  Dr.  Craighead 
personally,  and  he  had  the  respect  and  the 
confidence  of  all.  A  native  of  Pennsylvania, 
he  was  of  good  old  Presbyterian  stock,  and 
chose  the  ministry  for  a  profession,  and  after 
a  course  in  College,  came  to  pursue  his  studies 
in  the  Union  Theological  Seminary,  and  here 
was  married  to  his  admirable  wife,  so  that 
this  city  became  one  of  his  homes,  and 
his  home  altogether,  when,  after  a  brief 
experience  of  pastoral  life,  he  became  con¬ 
nected  with  The  Evangelist.  This  was  in  the 
year  1><56.  and  he  remained  in  it  for  fourteen 
memorable  years.  Those  were  momentous 
years  both  in  the  Country  and  the  Church. 
They  included  the  years  of  the  Civil  War,  in 
which  The  Evangelist  stood  for  the  cause 
of  the  Union,  and  was  distributed  by  tens  of 
thousands  in  the  army,  and  read  by  camp-fires 
from  the  Potomac  to  the  Gulf.  Following  the 
war  came  the  Presbyterian  reunion,  into 
which  Dr.  Craighead  entered  heartily,  re¬ 
joicing  with  us  all  in  the  fact  that  the  Church 
of  his  love  no  longer  presented  a  divided  front, 
but  was,  like  the  Union  itself,  bound  together 
in  what  he  devoutly  hoped  would  be  a  closer 
bond  than  ever.  Those  were  the  days  when 
Dr.  William  Adams,  Professor  Henry  B.  Smith, 
and  Roswell  D.  Hitchcock  were  leaders  in  Is¬ 
rael,  and  often  contributed  to  the  columns  of 
The  Evangelist,  through  which,  as  well  as  by 
their  personal  influence  in  Church  bodies  and 
great  assemblies, the  cause  of  union  was  greatly 
promoted. 

In  the  year  1870  Dr.  Craighead  retired 
from  editorial  work  and  removed  to  Philadel¬ 
phia,  where  he  became  Secretary  of  the  Pres¬ 
byterian  Historical  Society,  in  which  he  gath¬ 
ered  up  the  memories  of  the  honored  dead, 
that  tell  the  story  of  the  founding  of  Pres¬ 
byterianism  in  America,  a  congenial  task  to 
one  who  felt  an  honest  and  honorable  pride  in 
the  Church  of  his  fathers. 

From  Philadelphia  he  was  called  to  a  posi 
tion  still  more  important  in  the  National  Capi¬ 
tal.  At  the  close  of  the  war  one  of  the  first 
things  that  engaged  the  thoughts  of  patriotic 
and  Christian  men  was  the  condition  of  the 
Freedmen,  for  whose  benefit  schools  were  es¬ 
tablished  in  the  South,  beside  larger  institu¬ 
tions  at  Hampton  and  elsewhere.  The  cap¬ 
stone  of  this  educational  edifice  was  Howard 
University  in  Washington,  designed  for  the  high  • 
er  education  of  students  of  more  than  common 
ability  and  promise.  With  this  were  con¬ 
nected  both  a  I.aw  Department  and  a  Depart 
ment  of  Theology.  It  was  to  the  latter  that 
Dr.  Craighead  was  called  as  the  Dean  of  the 
Theological  Faculty ,  and  here  he  spent  twelve 
years  of  labor  and  of  usefulness. 

As  such  long  continued  labor  wore  upon  his 
strength,  he  retired  several  years  since,  and 
has  sought  foi  rest  at  home  and  abroad.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  last  winter  it  has  been  one  of  the 
pleasures  of  our  visit  to  Washington  that  it 
has  given  us  the  opportunity  to  see  so  often 
our  old  friend  and  brother,  recalling  scenes 
long  past,  with  the  friends  of  other  days,  who 
have  finished  their  course  and  passed  into  the 
light  of  the  better  world.  Little  we  thought 
that  he  would  so  soon  follow  them.  But  God’s 
ways  are  not  as  our  ways.  A  few  weeks  since, 
as  his  health  showed  signs  of  breaking,  he 


went  to  Saratoga,  from  which  he  was  removed 
to  the  Presbyterian  Hospital  of  this  city,  and 
here  on  Sunday.  April  28th,  he  breathed  his 
last,  in  the  midst  of  his  family,  all  of  whom 
were  at  his  side.  His  ministerial  brethren  in 
this  ciiy  and  elsewhere,  and  a  large  circle  of 
friends,  will  join  us  in  this  tribute  to  his 
memory.  H.  M.  F. 

A  CONFERENCE  OF  THE  SEMINARIES. 

The  plan  of  a  voluntary  yearly  meeting  of 
the  Presidents  and  other  representatives  of  our 
Theological  Seminaries,  to  follow  the  General 
Assembly,  as  recently  unfolded  to  us  and  now 
brought  to  definite  shape,  seems  to  us  wise, 
far  reaching,  and  full  of  promise.  Such  a 
meeting  has  been  held  by  the  College  Presi¬ 
dents  of  New  England  for  more  than  thirty 
years,  and  its  influence  has  been  found  only 
salutary,  and  that  in  many  ways.  The  design 
is  to  conserve  all  rights  and  satisfy,  so  far  as 
may  be,  all  claims  and  conditions,  of  patron¬ 
age  or  endowment,  and  to  bring  to  annual 
conference  the  wisdom  and  experience  of  our 
theological  educators.  The  spirit  of  the 
movement  is  surely  magnanimous,  irenic,  and 
Christian. 

It  is  perhaps  unknown  to  many  that  essen¬ 
tially  such  a  meeting  was  held  in  Pittsburgh 
immediately  following  the  Reunion,  of  which 
Dr.  C.  E.  Knox  of  the  German  Theological 
School  was  the  Secretary,  the  result  being  a 
better  understanding  and  cooperation  for  the 
time  of  all  the  seminaries,  and  though  no  per¬ 
manent  organization  was  then  effected,  the 
outlook  was  toward  that  which  is  now  to  he 
accomplished.  Hitherto  various  alumni  re¬ 
unions  have  been  held  during  the  meetings  of 
the  Assembly,  and  occasionally,  less  often  than 
was  frequently  desired,  a  union  meeting  has 
been  called  of  the  graduates  of  seminaries 
most  in  sympathy  with  each  other.  By  such 
simple  means  the  fellowship  of  ministers  and 
schools  has  been  wonderfully  promoted.  The 
hearts  of  men  so  brought  together  have  been 
touched  with  new  fervors,  the  fire  of  affec¬ 
tionate  communion  and  acquaintance  con¬ 
suming  away  much  rubbish  of  prejudice  or 
actual  misunderstanding.  And  now  to  crown 
and  to  complete  by  something  even  better,  the 
good  work  thus  done  incidentally,  by  impulse 
and  only  partially  in  the  past,  it  is  proposed 
to  bring  the  seminaries  themselves  into  yearly 
conference  and  proper  mutual  relations  of 
counsel  and  of  confidence. 

Nothing  could  so  fitly  celebrate  the  reunion 
in  Pittsburgh  of  1869  as  the  organization  of 
this  sort  of  an  association  to  become  a  per¬ 
manent  feature  of  our  Church  life  and  to 
make  our  good  men  march  in  step  and  act  and 
feel  as  one  body  in  the  common  cause. 

There  is  also  some  need  of  what  has  been 
styled  a  “seminary  clearing  house”  to  facili¬ 
tate  the  assortment  of  worthy  students  and 
the  weeding  out  of  the  unworthy.  Men  of 
worth  are  embarrassed  and  depreciated  by  the 
selfish  and  the  scheming.  A  theological 
school  is  sometimes  the  asylum  of  the  morally 
infirm,  a  refuge  for  the  lazy.  By  a  system  of 
rotation  a  student  of  little  promise  can  draw 
largely  on  the  charity  and  forbearance  of  sev¬ 
eral  schools,  and  by  a  method  of  securing  sue  ■ 
cessive  bids  for  his  attendance  can  thwart  the 
prudence  and  abuse  the  privileges  of  the  bet¬ 
ter  endowed  seminaries.  A  plan  of  coopera¬ 
tion  to  act  as  a  check  and  a  monitor  in  all 
such  cases,  would  accomplish  two  objects  at 
once  by  preserving  the  interests  of  the  schools 
and  the  character  of  the  students  through  a 
natural  and  efficient  agency.  Kindly  dealing 
with  each  other  will  best  make  our  seminaries 
kind  and  just  to  all  seekers  for  their  instruc¬ 
tion.  High-minded  association  of  educational 
institutions  uplifts  and  maintains  the  standard 
of  all  good  culture. 


Finally,  the  free  and  independent  fellowship 
of  seminaries  contemplated  in  this  plan  is  the 
source  and  outflow  of  brotherhood  among  posi¬ 
tive  and  manly  ministers.  More  than  half  the 
partisan  feeling,  distrust,  alienation,  that  ever 
plagued  a  Church,  is  the  direct  outgo  and  out¬ 
growth  of  influential  trends  and  touches  given 
within  seminary  walls.  Criticism  from  a  pro¬ 
fessor’s  chair  becomes  censure  in  some  man’s 
heart,  condemnation  in  his  later  speech.  All 
the  finer  and  higher  graces  of  our  Christian 
spirit  should  be,  and  be  nourished,  in  theologi¬ 
cal  schools.  Ideals  there  should  be  actualized. 
Light  should  shine  and  love  should  reign. 
All  that  can  vitalize  and  vivify  the  Christianity 
of  to-day  should  pervade  the  air  and  become 
the  breath  of  our  schools  where  men  that  are 
born  ministers  are  made  the  best  of  men. 


THE  INTERIOR. 

Last  week  the  friends  of  The  Interior  in 
Chicago  celebrated  its  twenty-fifth  anniver¬ 
sary  by  a  gathering  of  a  large  number  of  lead¬ 
ing  Presbyterians  to  congratulate  Dr.  Gray 
and  Mr.  McCormick.  Never  were  congratula¬ 
tions  better  deserved.  The  starting  of  The 
Interior  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  was  an  act 
that  required  a  good  deal  of  courage.  Indeed 
in  these  days  of  fierce  competition  it  requires 
courage  to  start  a  new  Paper  anywhere  and  at 
any  time.  But  it  was  peculiarly  so  there  and 
then.  Chicago  was  not  so  great  a  city  twenty 
five  years  ago  as  it  is  now.  It  had  not  grown 
to  its  present  imperial  size  and  wealth.  The 
city  was  younger,  and  was  eomjmratively  poor. 
The  Interior  had  its  origin  in  the  head  and 
heart  of  that  noble  man,  the  late  Cyrus  H. 
McCormick.  To  start  a  newspaper  without 
subscribers,  or  with  but  a  very  small  constit¬ 
uency,  requires  both  faith  and  works,  brains 
and  bullion.  The  latter  Mr.  McCormick  sup¬ 
plied  with  a  generosity  that  was  characteristic 
of  him — he  never  did  anything  by  halves — a 
generosity  that  was  continued  after  his  death 
by  his  wife,  who  shared  his  large  designs,  and 
carried  out  his  princely  liberality.  Thus  pro 
vided  with  the  sinews  of  war,  the  Paper  needed 
only  an  Editor  who  was  equal  to  the  situation, 
and  this  it  found  in  Dr.  Gray,  who  has  special 
gifts  for  such  a  place.  First  of  all,  he  is  a 
man  of  the  people  as  much  as  Lincoln  ever 
was,  full  of  clear,  robust  common  sense.  He 
has  too,  like  Lincoln,  a  style  lhat  is  clear  as 
crystal.  His  head  and  his  heart  are  always  in 
the  right  place.  And  then  he  has  magnificent 
courage.  We  are  glad  to  add  also  that  he  has 
a  magnificent  physique,  that  promises  to  with¬ 
stand  for  many  years  the  ravages  of  time. 
May  he  live  to  celebrate  the  half  century  of 
his  connection  with  The  Interior! 


The  promotion  of  Archdeacon  Farrar  from 
his  position  at  Westminster  to  that  of  Dean  of 
Canterbury,  will  give  pleasure  to  his  many 
American  friends.  These  are  numbered  by  far 
more  than  those  who  were  so  happy  as  to  meet 
him  on  his  visit  to  this  country  ten  years  ago. 
As  the  author  of  a  very  brilliant  and  impressive 
Life  of  Christ  he  has  gained  the  affectionate 
interest  of  thousands  of  American  readers. 
His  fine  studies  of  the  Lives  of  the  Fathers  is 
a  veiy  important  contribution,  not  to  church 
history  only,  but  to  the  movement  for  Church 
Union.  Holding  strongly,  as  he  does,  to  the 
Historic  Episcopate,  he  distinctly  disavows  the 
historic  fact  of  Apostolic  Succession.  The 
many  non-Episcopalians— they  are  perhaps  the 
majority — who  find  it  hard  to  recognize  the 
distinction  between  these  two,  will  find  in  this 
work  the  help  they  need  to  enable  them  to 
perceive  that  the  Lambeth  articles,  while 
making  the  former  under  some  form  a  requi¬ 
site  of  union,  do  not  in  any  respect  advance 
the  latter  as  a  doctrine  to  be  held. 
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THE  EVANGELIST. 


DEATH  OF  THE  REV.  A.  M.  STOWE. 

The  death  of  the  Rev.  Alfred  Martin  Stowe, 
at  his  home  in  Canandaigua  on  the  19th  of 
April,  removes  from  among  us  a  man  who  has 
done  noble  work  in  the  service  of  the  Master. 

He  was  born  in  Marlborough,  '  Mass. ,  on 
March  9,  1819.  His  father,  the  Rev.  William 
B.  Stowe,  a  graduate  of  Williams  College,  was 
the  pastor  of  the  Congregational  church  there ; 
but  in  1823  went  as  a  home  missionary  to  Alex¬ 
andria,  Jefferson  County,  in  this  State,  where 
he  organized  the  Presbyterian  churches  in 
Plesis  and  Theresa.  It  was  in  Jefferson 
Countj'  that  Alfred  Stowe’s  boyhood  was 
spent.  When  he  was  fourteen  years  old  he 
became  a  clerk  in  a  store  in  Pulaski  and  af¬ 
terwards  was  with  his  brother,  William  R. 
Stowe,  a  merchant  of  Sacket’s  Harbor.  The 
boy  had  thought  to  be  a  merchant,  but  there 
came  a  call  to  a  different  work.  He  decided 
that  he  must  be  a  preacher  of  the  Gospel  of 
Christ.  So  he  began  his  preparatory  studies 
at  the  Watertown  Academy  in  1841,  and  in 
1844  entered  the  class  of  1849  of  Hamilton  Col¬ 
lege.  Among  those  who  graduated  with  him 
were  the  Hon.  John  J.  Knox,  the  Rev.  Yates 
Hickey,  the  Rev.  Alvin  D.  Williams,  the  Hon. 
William  B.  Ruggles,  the  Rev.  Dr.  F.  F.  Ellin- 
wood,  and  others.  Three  years  later  Mr. 
Stowe  was  graduated  from  Auburn  Theologi- 
cjal  Seminary.  His  class  there  was  also  distin¬ 
guished  for  its  men  of  ability,  who  have  since 
become  widely  known,  viz:  Drs.  R.  R.  Booth, 
N.  G.  Clark,  G.  P.  Folsom,  Ex-President  Seelye 
of  Amherst  College,  Professor  E.  D.  Morris  of 
Lane,  the  late  Professor  Welch  of  Auburn 
Seminary,  and  others. 

Mr.  Stowe  entered  the  employment  of  the 
American  Tract  Society  as  District  Secretary 
of  Western  and  Central  New  York.  He  made 
his  home  in  Canandaigua,  where  in  1854  be 
married  Miss  Harriet  Pierson  Tichenor,  a 
young  woman  of  kindred  spirit  and  refinement. 
She  was  indeed  a  helpmeet,  walking  by  his 
side  for  fifty  years.  She  died,  greatly 
lamented,  on  the  3d  of  June  last. 

In  1860  Mr.  Stowe  became  General  Agent  in 
New  York  State  for  the  Home  Missionary  So¬ 
ciety,  a  place  he  filled  until  1873,  when  he 
was  asked  to  become  Financial  Secretary  for 
Auburn  Theological  Seminary.  What  the  Sem¬ 
inary  owes  to  his  labors  many  of  its  friends 
know.  He  labored  earnestly  in  its  behalf  un¬ 
til  in  1887  failing  health  caused  him  to  resign. 
Thereafter  he  lived  quietly  in  his  Canandaigua 
home  until  his  death  last  week. 

Mr.  Stowe  took  an  active  part  in  organizing 
the  Presbyterian  church  in  Canandaigua  about 
twenty-five  years  ago.  His  energy  and  faith 
and  business  ability  had  much  to  do  with  the 
success  of  the  undertaking.  He  ever  regarded 
its  growth  with  interest,  and  many  will  regard 
it  as  one  of  the  best  memorials  of  his  always 
zealous  labors. 

Four  children  survive  their  father:  a  son  in 
business  in  Chicago,  a  daughter  at  home,  and 
two  at  the  head  of  the  Homestead  School  for 
Girls  in  Greenwich,  Conn. 

The  following  paragraph  from  the  journal 
of  Mr.  Stowe,  written  in  1881,  is  highly  char¬ 
acteristic  of  the  man:  “During  all  my  prepar¬ 
atory  studies  for  the  ministry  it  was  my  pur¬ 
pose  to  be  a  pastor  of  some  little  church,  pos¬ 
sibly  away  on  the  frontier.  I  had  no  thought 
of  selecting  for  a  home  such  a  beautiful  vil¬ 
lage  as  this  [Canandaigua],  and  to  have  the 
priceless  privilege  of  the  very  best  society. 
But  my  dear  Father  has  very  clearly  led  me. 
During  all  these  twenty-nine  years  I  have 
been  necessarily  mingling  with  ministers  of 
the  Gospel  and  their  families,  with  elders  of 
churches  and  other  noble  men.  I  have  not 
had  time  to  spend  much  time  among  the  very 
lowly. " 


It  was  ever  a  pleasure  to  meet  the  deceased. 
Probably  no  man  whose  duty  it  was  to  go 
among  the  churches  was  more  welcome  at  the 
parsonage  and  in  the  pulpit  than  he.  His 
hearty  greeting,  his  habitual  courtesy,  his  fer¬ 
vent  spirit,  his  handsome,  radiant  presence, 
were  ever  as  a  benediction,  and  his  memory 
will  long  be  honored  throughout  Central  and 
Western  New  York.  He  had  long  been  a  suf¬ 
fering  invalid,  but  his  confident  hope  in  Christ ! 
was  doubtless  as  an  anchor.  I 


TWO  CHURCHES. 

The  relations  of  those  old  “New  School” 
churches,  the  Brick  and  the  Central  of 
Rochester,  are  becoming  highly  exemplary. 
They  were  pleasant,  as  we  recall,  in  the  days 
of  the  great  Brick  Church  pastor.  Dr.  Shaw, 
and  of  Drs.  F.  F.  Ellinwood  and  S.  M.  Camp¬ 
bell  on  the  part  of  the  Central ;  but  the  con¬ 
gregations,  though  acting  in  hearty  concert 
during  the  repeated  special  labors  of  Mr. 
Finney,  were  never  in  the  habit  of  “getting 
together”  in  a  social  and  representative  way 
to  mingle  their  thanksgivings  and  rejoicings, 
and  withal  strengthen  the  hands  of  each  other 
in  every  good  word  and  work.  That  style  of 
thing  is  quite  modern  even  in  Rochester.  It 
has  just  been  brought  in  by  the  successors  of 
the  good  men  already  named,  Pastors  Taylor 
and  Stebbins  and  their  helpers.  And  it  will 
strike  most  intelligent  observers,  if  we  mis¬ 
take  not,  as  a  kind  of  Christian  union  that 
might  well  be  imitated  in  other  cities,  and 
one  that  must  first  obtain  generally  before 
other  desirable  steps  can  be  taken.  One  of 
the  Rochester  papers  thus  refers  to  this  aus¬ 
picious  event : 

.\  very  pleasant  sequel  to  the  Chapman  re¬ 
vival  meetings,  given  under  the  joint  auspices 
of  the  Brick  and  Central  Presbyterian 
churches,  transpired  in  the  parlors  of  the 
Brick  Church  last  evening,  when  the  officers 
of  the  church  and  their  wives  entertained  the 
officers  of  the  Central  Church  and  their  wives. 
About  100  ladies  and  gentlemen  were  present 
upon  the  occasion. 

The  church  was  prettily  decorated  with 
palms  and  flowers,  and  previous  to  the  sup¬ 
per,  which  was  served  by  Teall,  music  was 
furnished  by  quartettes  from  the  two 
churches.  Many  congratulations  were  ex¬ 
changed  concerning  the  good  results  of  the 
revival  meetings,  and  all  present  pronounced 
them  to  have  been  a  great  success.  Many  ex¬ 
pressed  the  desire  that  another  series  of  meet¬ 
ings  be  held  some  ,time  in  the  future,  and  it 
is  not  unlikely  that  the  churches  will  resolve 
to  do  so. 

The  joining  of  two  churches  in  a  social 
function  of  this  nature  is  probably  without 
precedent,  and  those  who  brought  about  the 
gathering  of  last  evening  are  congratulating 
themselves  on  the  success  of  the  event.  The 
meeting  was  a  friendly  one  in  all  ways,  and 
both  guests  and  hosts  enjoyed  themselves  very 
much.  It  was  the  occasion  of  bringing  the 
churches  into  a  closer  relation  with  each 
other  than  has  existed  heretofore,  and  afforded 
an  excellent  opportunity  for  the  officers  of 
the  two  churches  to  get  in  touch  and  sympa- 
thv  with  one  another. 

The  banquet  was  held  in  the  lecture-room  of 
the  church  and  was  presided  over  by  Dr, 
William  R.  Taylor,  pastor  the  of  Brick  Church. 
The  tables  were  brought  in  before  the  guests 
already  prepared  for  the  feast.  A  number  of 
toasts  were  offered  by  the  officers  present. 
Dr  H.  H.  Stebbins.  pastor  of  Central  Church, 
spoke  for  that  church,  and  Mr.  Edward  Prizer 
of  the  Brick  Church  chose  as  the  subject  of  his 
remarks  “A  Closer  Union  Between  the  Two 
Churches.  ”  The  other  toasts  were  as  follows : 

F.  M.  Ellery,  Central  Church,  “The  Two 
Churches  and  Their  Relations  to  the  City” ; 
C.  F.  Weaver,  Brick  Church,  “Impressions 
of  Our  Recent  Special  Effort” ;  Heman  Glass, 
Central  Church.  “Former  Revivals”;  the  Rev, 

G.  B.  F.  Hallock.  Brick  Church,  “The  Present 
Outlook”;  L.  L.  Williams,  Central  Church, 
“Our  Trustees.” 


HATTER  FOR  REGRET. 

A  complaint  which  was  intended  to  prevent 
the  licensure  of  certain  students  from  the 
Union  Theological  Seminary  was  discussed  at 
great  length  at  Monday’s  meeting  of  the  Pres¬ 
bytery  of  New  York ;  it  was,  however  finally 
decided  in  a  satisfactory  way  by  the  moderator, 
who  ruled  that  the  said  complaint  did  not 
stay  the  action  of  Presbytery  in  licensing  these 
young  men.  After  this,  and  at  a  very  late 
hour,  when  many  of  the  members  of  Presby¬ 
tery  had  gone  home,  the  following  overture  to 
the  General  Assembly  was  offered  and  sum¬ 
marily  passed:  “The  Presbytery  of  New  York 
overtures  tbe  General  Assembly  to  instruct  it 
in  relation  to  its  duty  towards  students  apply¬ 
ing  to  be  taken  under  its  care,  who  are  pursu¬ 
ing,  or  propose  to  pursue,  their  studies  in 
Theological  Seminaries  respecting  whose  teach¬ 
ings  the  General  Assembly  disavows  responsi¬ 
bility.” 

This  is  the  same  overture  that  was  proposed 
at  the  meeting  of  Presbytery  on  April  9th  last, 
the  consideration  of  which  was  then  postponed 
until  the  May  meeting.  The  reasons  for  calling 
it  up  at  the  very  close  of  the  present  April 
meeting  were  not  made  clear  to  many  of  those 
present. 

It  was  and  is  the  opinion  of  many  that  this 
overture  should  have  been  considered  in  a  full 
meeting  of  Presbytery,  when  free  discussion 
could  have  taken  place. 

Those  who  live  on  Union  Square  and  have 
the  good  old  early  rising  habit— like  The 
Evangelist,  for  example — have  the  reward  of 
their  virtue  in  that  prettiest  of  early  morning 
sights,  a  fiower  market.  For  a  couple  of 
hours  the  broad  plaza  north  of  the  green  is  a 
gay  mosaic  of  bloom,  with  men,  women,  and 
children  wandering  between  the  clumps  of 
brightness,  bargaining  for  plants,  and  carry¬ 
ing  them  away.  It  reminds  one  of  the  Made¬ 
leine  on  Tuesdays  and  Thursdays,  but  here  we 
have  it  all  the  week.  It  is  pleasant  to  see  how 
many  of  the  flowering  plants  are  carried  east¬ 
ward,  many,  it  is  evident,  by  people  who 
dwell,  not  in  the  pleasant  old  residences 
around  Stuyvesant  Square,  but  nearer  to  the 
sun  rising,  in  the  squalid  and  crowded  tene¬ 
ments,  such  as  in  a  Christian  land  the  sun 
ought  never  to  rise  upon.  It  is  well  that  at 
least  here  and  there  in  them  is  one  of  these 
gay  geraniums  or  delicate,  yet  hardy  spireas, 
or  dear  yellow -eyed  daisies,  from  the  market 
on  Union  Square. 

The  subjects  of  the  historic  lectures  about 
Palestine  which  Professor  Bickmore  and  Dr. 
Saunders  are  to  give  in  the  Madison -avenue 
Baptist  Church,  beginning  this  evening,  are  as 
follows:  May  2nd,  “Joppa,  Hebron,  and  Beth¬ 
lehem”;  May 9th,  “Ancient  Jerusalem  and  the 
Temple”;  May  16th,  “Modem  Jerusalem  and 
Vicinity”;  May  23rd,  “The  Jordan  and  the 
Dead'  Sea.”  During  the  last  summer  Prof. 
Bickmore  spent  much  time  in  London  and 
Paris,  seeking  for  illustrations  of  the  Holy 
Land,  and  purchased  all  that  he  did  not  previ¬ 
ously  possess.  Fiom  these  the  selection  has 
been  made  which  is  now  to  be  exhibited. 
The  pictures  have  been  colored  by  a  process 
discovered  since  the  last  course  of  lectures 
was  delivered,  and  promise  to  be  more  brilliant 
and  attractive  than  any  similar  views  hereto¬ 
fore  displayed.  Both  Dr.  Saunders  and  Prof. 
Bickmore  have  travelled  through  the  region 
about  Palestine,  not  only  visiting  the  usual 
travelled  territory,  but  pushing  into  the  inte¬ 
rior,  Prof.  Bickmore  reaching  the  very  apex 
of  Mount  Hermon.  Even  those  of  the  audi¬ 
ence  who  have  visited  the  Holy  Land  cannot 
fail  to  find  much  new  and  interesting  material 
in  these  lectures.  Admission  is  free,  but  by 
ticket  only,  to  be  obtained  from  Prof.  Bick¬ 
more,  12  East  Forty-first  Street. 
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The  Second  Presbyterian  church  of  Colum- 
has,  Ohio,  is  prospering  under  the  ministry  of 
its  able  pastor,  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Fishbuni.  At 
the  communion  service,  on  Easter  Sunday. 
46  persons  were  admitted  to  the  church,  most 
of  them  on  profession  of  their  faith.  The  in¬ 
terest  of  this  occasion  was  heightened  by  the 
presence  of  the  two  venerable  ex-pastors  of 
the  church  now  living,  viz:  the  Rev.  William 
E.  Moore,  D.  D.,  Pastor  Emeritus,  and  Prof. 
E.  D.  Morris,  D.D.,  of  Lane  Seminary.  Dr. 
Morris  resigned  the  pastorate  of  this  church 
in  1867  to  accept  a  Professorship  in  Lane, 
where  he  has  ever  been  regarded  as  one  of  the 
ablest  of  teachers  in  the  Presbyterian  Church. 
His  brief  address  on  this  communion  accasion 
was  very  felicitous  and  was  greatly  enjoyed 
by  all.  Dr.  Morris  preached  and  administered 
the  communion  at  the  Second  Church,  Cleve¬ 
land,  on  Sabbath  last. 

All  who  knew  the  late  John  N.  Stearns  will 
heartily  accord  with  the  tribute  elsewhere 
paid  to  his  memory  by  Dr.  Cuyler.  It  may 
be  said  with  emphasis  that  '‘he  enlisted  for 
the  war”  when  he  became  a  temperance  man. 
The  stress  of  the  campaign  continued  from 
that  day  on,  and  apparently  he  has  never  had 
a  thought  during  all  these  years  of  serving 
elsewhere  than  “in  the  thick  of  the  fight.” 
He  was  instructed  not  discouraged  by  failure, 
and  quickly  recovering,  sought  to  make  the  on¬ 
set  more  wisely.  He  abated  neither  hope  nor 
effort  quite  up  to  the  last.  As  Dr.  Cuyler 
intimates,  had  he  applied  his  large  intelligence 
and  great  energy  in  other  and  merely  per¬ 
sonal  lines,  wealth  and  all  it  brings  must  have 
come  to  him  and  his  long  ago.  Though  he 
has  gained  neither  money  nor  monument  it 
must  be  that  his  life-long  devotion  to  the 
best  of  causes  will  long  retain  tbe  respect  of 
the  best  portion  of  the  community. 

As  this  is  the  second  of  May,  we  are  re¬ 
minded  that  it  will  be  in  the  next  month  that 
the  Berlin  is  to  leave  this  port  with  as 
happy  a  ship’s  company  as  ever  set  sail  on  a 
voyage  of  pleasure  and  instruction.  As  it  will 
be  composed  largely  of  readers  of  The  Evan¬ 
gelist,  it  may  gratify  them  to  know  that  Dr. 
Field  will  be  one  of  the  party.  For  a  long 
while  he  thought  it  would  be  impossible,  but 
as  the  time  drew  nearer  he  felt  that  he  could 
not  resist  the  attraction.  He  wishes  it  to  be 
understood  that  ho  assumes  no  responsibility 
— that  be  is  only  a  passenger— but  he  will  try 
to  be  an  agreeable  one,  and  expects  to  have 
compressed  into  those  two  months  a  large 
variety  of  tbe  richest  experiences,  that  will  be 
not  only  a  present  enjoyment,  but  leave  happy 
memories  for  years  to  come. 

Dr.  Howard  DuflSeld  bolds  up  tbe  saloons  in 
their  true  colors.  His  indictment  is  eloquent 
and  powerful,  but  in  no  way  overwrought. 
For  it  is  precisely  in  this  interest,  the  most 
inimical  possible  to  the  welfare  of  our  homes, 
whether  in  tenement  or  palace,  that  we  are 
called  upon  to  relax  the  Sabbath  observance 
common  to  the  whole  country  from  its  founda¬ 
tion  !  We  beseech  our  legislators  to  draw  the 
line  just  here,  and  utterly  refuse  to  make  this 
baleful  traffic  a  favored  business,  by  legalizing 
it  for  seven  days  in  tbe  week. 

The  Rev.  Charles  Townsend  of  the  Wood¬ 
land-avenue  Church,  Cleveland,  has  signified 
hie  acceptance  of  the  call  of  the  First  Presby¬ 
terian  Church  of  Orange,  New  Jersey,  to  suc¬ 
ceed  Dr.  H.  M.  Storrs,  deceased.  Mr.  Towns¬ 
end  was  called  from  Lansingburgh  to  Cleve¬ 
land  only  two  years  ago,  and,  we  observe,  puts 
the  present  change  entirely  on  the  score  of  the 
health  of  a  daughter.  The  Woodland  Church 
has  greatly  fiourished  under  his  labors,  and 
much  sincere  regret  is  expressed  by  that  peo¬ 
ple  at  the  prospect  of  parting  with  him. 


TWO  BUFFALO  EXPERIMENTS. 

Buffalo,  as  a  city,  has  gone  far  beyond  the 
experimental  stage,  and  is,  by  tbe  acknowl¬ 
edgment  of  all,  a  great  municipal  success  in 
the  matters  of  wealth  and  growing  population. 
As  a  grain  port,  lumber  port,  railway  center, 
and  beautiful  residence  town,  it  has  become 
celebrated. 

In  tbe  title  of  this  article  the  word  three 
might  have  been  written  in  place  of  two,  so 
as  to  include  the  great  impending  experiment 
of  leading  into  tbe  town  through  electric 
wires,  or  chemical  conduits,  the  mighty  power 
of  Niagara  to  be  a  universal  motor.  That  will 
soon  be  a  fait  accompli,  and  you  will  be  in¬ 
formed  of  it  in  due  time.  Meantime  the  at¬ 
tention  of  the  public  is  just  now  very  point¬ 
edly  called  to  a  couple  of  experiments  outside 
the  range  of  mere  physical  possibilities,  one 
in  the  sphere  of  morals  and  tbe  other  in  the 
sphere  of  religion 

Tbe  first-mentioned  experiment,  namely, 
that  in  the  sphere  of  morals,  contemplates  an 
enterprise  like  that  of  Bishop  Fallows  of 
Chicago,  but  with  tbe  introduction  of  a  bold, 
and  so  far  as  we  have  heard,  entirely  original 
feature.  The  most  gorgeous  drinking  place  in 
the  city,  and  perhaps  in  the  whole  country,  is 
The  Gold  Dollar,  where  literal  gold  coins  are 
shown  embedded  in  tbe  fioors  and  wainscoting, 
and  marble,  silver,  crystal  porphyry,  and  lapis 
lazuli  shine  on  every  side,  and  branches  of 
colored  electric  lights  gleam  out  in  tbe  eve¬ 
ning  as  an  attraction  to  what  is  a  very  palace 
of  Aladdin. 

Now  the  idea  has  been  conceived  by  the 
Temperance  people  of  buying  out  this  saloon 
and  turning  it,  with  all  its  glittering  bravery 
into  a  place  of  refreshment  from  which  alco¬ 
hol  should  be  banished,  but  offering  the  very 
best  of  restaurant  fare  to  customers,  including 
“soft  drinks”  (which,  it  may  be  necessary  to 
explain,  is  a  term  to  designate  the  whole  cate¬ 
gory  of  “lemon  sour,”  “lemonade,”  “orange 
phosphate,”  “birch  beer,”  “ginger  ale,”  and 
the  like),  and  providing  papers  and  a  smoking 
room  for  those  who  desire  them.  The  proprie¬ 
tor  of  the  place  is  willing  to  sell  out  on  what 
are  supposed  to  be  reasonable  terms,  himself 
taking  a  large  block  of  stock  in  the  venture. 

And  here  comes  in  the  original  feature  of 
the  experiment.  It  has  been  seriously  pro¬ 
posed  to  put  the  proprietor  of  the  saloon  himself 
at  tbe  bead  of  tbe  new  institution.  He  pro 
fesses  himself  ready  to  bring  all  his  experience 
and  business  tact  to  the  task  of  running  the 
concern,  giving  solemn  pledges  of  sincerity  in 
adopting  the  idea  of  the  reformers,  and  of 
strenuous  and  steady  effort  to  carry  it  out  in 
practice.  He  says  be  wants  to  get  out  of  the 
liquor  business  anyhow,  having  been  very 
deep  in  it  for  years,  and  even  offers  to  sign  for 
himself  a  pledge  of  total  abstinence. 

The  city  papers,  perceiving  what  they  regard 
as  the  humor  of  the  situation,  have  commented 
at  length  on  this  man’s  “change  of  heart,” 
making  merry  over  his  motives,  and  hinting 
at  possible  underlying  pecuniary  motives.  But 
“the  brethren”  are  full  of  hope,  and  meetings 
of  good  men  have  been  called  to  discuss  the 
formation  of  a  syndicate  to  carry  out  so  de¬ 
sirable  an  enterprise ;  and  there  is  even  held 
up  a  promise  that  the  stock  of  the  new  concern 
would  pay  a  fair  profit  to  those  who  should 
invest  in  it. 

The  second  experiment  to  which  reference 
has  been  made  is  in  the  sphere  of  religion. 
There  has  been  formed  an  Etbical  Association, 
which  was  formally  launched  at  Music  Hall 
on  the  afternoon  of  Sunday,  April  21st.  This, 
according  to  tbe  preliminary  notices  of  it,  was 
to  be  a  kind  of  church,  from  which  “dogmas” 
were  to  be  excluded,  and  which  was  to  focus 
itself  upon  good  morals  The  meeting  last 


Sunday  was  addressed  by  a  gentleman  spoken 
of  as  the  “Rev.  H.  O.  Sommers,  D.  D. ”  (no 
church  connection  being  mentioned),  and  his 
address  was  published  at  length  in  the  next 
morning’s  papers.  In  the  report  of  the  meet¬ 
ing  there  was  no  reference  to  any  act  of  wor¬ 
ship  In  fact  the  address  threw  a  dash  of  cold 
water  on  such  acts  by  saying,  “  if  prayers  and 
sermons  were  all  that  were  needed  to  save  the 
world  from  sin  and  crime,  there  would  not  be 
one  sinner  on  earth  to-day.  Time  and  money 
enough  have  been  spent  in  the  past  1800  years 
in  preaching,  praying,  theorizing,  and  moral¬ 
izing  [of  course  tbe  speaker  was  not  theorizing 
and  moralizing]  to  have  tunneled  a  hole  clear 
through  the  globe.”  Tbe  speaker  dwelt  upon 
the  labor  problem,  upon  the  cry  of  tbe  poor 
for  bread,  upon  the  luxury  of  the  rich,  upon 
the  inconsistencies  of  Christians,  and  so  on, 
as  if  these  things  were  never  referred  to  or 
alluded  to  in  the  churches,  and  he  was  par¬ 
ticularly  biting  upon  the  practice  of  saying  so 
much  as  ministers  commonly  say  about  “the 
life  to  come.”  The  present,  he  contended, 
with  its  hunger,  nakedness,  persecution,  pride, 
and  injustice  ought  to  be  the  main  theme  with 
preachers,  as  “it  was  with  Jesus  1” 

It  will  strike  some  that  if  “dogmas”  (t.  e., 
doctrines,  teachings,  formally  stated  religious 
truths)  are  excluded,  and  worship  is  excluded, 
we  have  here  a  church  without  creed,  and  a 
church  without  prayer,  which  is  not  much 
different  from  a  church  without  religion  and 
a  church  without  God. 

Yet  this  uew  movement  gives  itself  out  as 
Ethical  Christianity  (as  if  the  current  Chris¬ 
tianity  were  unethical),  and  enlarges  in  fer¬ 
vid  strains  about  Christ  and  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  and  the  God  of  righteousness  and 
mercy,  and  quotes  with  unction  the  words  of 
Micab,  “What  doth  the  Lord  require  of  thee,” 
etc.,  presenting  thus  another  instance  of  the 
unfailing  habit  of  those  who  cut  loose  from 
the  churches,  or  from  Christianity  itself,  to 
garnish  their  discourse  and  paint  their  periods 
with  striking  phrases  borrowed  from  tbe  Chris¬ 
tian  Scriptures.  Clericus. 


House  cleaning  time  and  May  movings  I 
Worn-out  garments  and  old  rags !  The  former 
to  go,  we  trust,  not  to  tramp  or  beggar,  but 
to  our  own  church  houses,  or  missions,  or  to 
tbe  ’fenement  House  Chapter,  or  tbe  Christian 
Alliance.  And  the  latter — rags  so  old  and  use- 
less,so  insignificant  as  to  seem  not  worth  carry¬ 
ing  away — why,  they  must  go  to  the  Charity 
Organization  work-rooms  for  unskilled  women. 
It  is  hard  to  believe,  until  one  sees,  how  much 
of  worth  to  them  are  the  odds  and  ends  of 
carpeting  and  garments  too  old  to  be  given 
even  to  the  very  poor.  Rag  carpets,  hospital 
slippers,  mats  of  really  good  quality,  come 
out  of  them,  and  if  perchance  a  garment  with 
any  latent  and  unsuspected  possibilities  slips 
in  with  the  rags,  it  will  be  twice  blessed  —fur¬ 
nishing  employment  to  some  out-of-work 
woman,  and  a  garment  to  some  needy  person 
in  the  end.  Send  a  postal  to  49  Prospect 
Place,  and  the  manager  will  send  a  messenger 
for  your  bundle  of  what  to  you  is  rubbish,  to 
these  poor  women  a  means  of  livelihood.  And 
to  our  country  friends,  and  those  of  our  city 
friends  who,  living  in  small  apartments  use 
their  kitchen  as  in  some  sense  a  “living  room,” 
we  would  say  that  the  real  old  fashioned  rag 
carpet,  firm  and  strong,  not  the  sleazy  modern 
production,  comes  out  of  the  work  rooms  on 
Prospect  Place. 

Dr.  Bonner  of  the  Presbytery  of  Hudson 
brought  in  a  report  on  the  proposed  Plan  of 
Federation,  which  presents  some  specially 
strong  reasons  for  its  rejection.  It  will  be 
found  on  another  page,  and  we  respectfully 
commend  its  reading  to  the  Presbytery  of  Co¬ 
lumbia,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river ! 


May  2,  1895. 
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The  Armenian  Crisis  in  Turkey.  The  Mas¬ 
sacre  in  1894,  Its  Antecedents  and  Signifi¬ 
cance.  With  a  Consideration  of  Some  of 
the  Factors  which  Enter  Into  the  Solution 
of  this  Phase  of  the  Eastern  Question.  By 
Frederick  Davis  Oreene,  M.  A. ,  For  Several 
Years  a  Resident  in  Armenia.  With  Intro¬ 
duction  by  the  Rev.  Josiah  Strong,  D.D. 
New  York :  G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons.  1895. 
$1. 

The  recent  decision  of  the  Secretary  of  State, 
that  the  right  of  the  United  States  Govern¬ 
ment  to  press  its  views  on  the  Armenian  ques¬ 
tion  is  limited  not  only  by  treaties,  but  by  its 
established  rule  of  non-interference  in  the  in¬ 
ternal  affairs  of  other  nations ;  the  doubt 
openly  expressed  in  Germany  whether  the 
stories  of  blood-curdling  outrages  published 
in  English  newspapers  are  not  manipulated  for 
political  purposes,  and  the  apathy  of  Great 
Britain  itself  in  making  its  influence  felt  in 
Turkish  circles,  all  these  circumstances  point 
one  way.  They  all  go  to  show  that  no  help 
or  protection  will  be  given  to  the  wretched 
Armenians  until  a  rtrong  and  widespread  pub¬ 
lic  opinion  is  aroused,  and  public  opinion  can 
be  aroused  only  by  the  publication  of  the  facts 
of  the  case,  so  well  authenticated  as  to  be  un¬ 
impeachable.  For  obvious  reasons  the  mis¬ 
sionaries  who  best  know  the  truth  cannot 
speak  out.  Even  the  religious  papers  in  this 
and  other  countries  have  been  warned  by  the 
Boards  that  they  must  be  cautious  lest  they 
risk  the  loss  of  large  properties,  imperil  the 
safety  of  missionaries,  and  bring  down  dire 
vengeance  upon  their  converts.  But  here  is  a 
man  who  dares  to  speak,  and  may  properly  so 
dare,  since  he  is  connnected  with  no  Board, 
is  the  representative  of  no  society ;  who  speaks 
boldly,  and  may'  properly  so  speak,  who  knows 
the  facts,  has  with  scrupulous  care  authenticated 
them,  and  gives,  with  his  own  opinions,  copies 
of  the  original  certified  documents.  Born  in 
the  East,  of  missionary  parents,  himself  for  four 
years  a  missionary  of  the  American  Board  at 
Van  in  the  center  of  Armenia,  a  position 
which  ill  health  forced  him  to  resign,  a  life¬ 
long  student  of  the  Eastern  question  “by  ab¬ 
sorption,  observation,  travel,  residence,  and 
investigation”  in  the  land  itself,  and  by  study 
and  reading  in  regard  to  it,  Mr.  Greene  is  am¬ 
ply  competent  to  judge  of  the  merits  of  evi¬ 
dence.  and  to  reason  from  evidence  to  facts 
and  tendencies.  This  volume  is  endorsed  by 
the  fac-simile  signatures  of  such  men  and 
women  of  mark  as  Governor  Greenhalge  of 
Massachusetts,  William  Lloyd  Garrison,  Al- 
pheus  H.  Hard),  President  Francis  E.  Clark 
of  the  Christian  Endeavor  Society,  the  Rev. 
Drs.  George  C.  Lorimer,  Samuel  J.  Barrows, 
and  William  E.  Barton,  ex-Consul  H.  M. 
Jewett,  Miss  Frances  E.  Willard,  and  Mrs.  Mary 
A.  Livermore.  These  men  and  women  express 
themselves  over  their  signatures  as  satisfied 
that  the  statements  Mr.  Greene  publishes  are 
verbatim  reports  worthy  of  the  belief  of  all 
men,  and  they  appeal  to  all  men  in  the  name  of 
a  suffering  humanity  to  read  these  statements 
carefully  and  take  measures  to  make  the  in¬ 
dignation  of  an  outraged  Christian  world 
effectually  felt. 

The  statements  published  by  Mr.  Greene  are 
written  from  six  different  cities  from  one  hun¬ 
dred  to  two  hundred  miles  apart,  forming  a 
circle  about  the  centre  in  which  the  massacres 
occurred.  It  has  been  necessary  for  the  per¬ 


sonal  safety  of  the  writers  to  suppress  their 
names,  but  there  is  no  shadow  of  doubt  that 
the  statements  are  worthy  of  belief.  It  is  im¬ 
possible  here  even  to  summarize  the  atrocities 
to  which  they  bear  witness,  nor  ought  it  to  be 
necessary.  Every  Christian  man  and  woman 
should  read  this  book. 

It  is  a  valuable  book  apart  from  its  immedi¬ 
ate  purpose.  Though  hastily  written,  as  the 
exigencies  of  the  case  required,  and  suffering 
somewhat  from  a  literary  point  of  view  from 
this  fact,  the  information  it  contains  and  the 
views  of  the  author  were  neither  hastily  col¬ 
lected  nor  lightly  formed.  All  that  Mr.  Greene 
has  to  give  of  general  information  about 
Eastern  Turkey,  his  description  of  the  chronic 
condition  of  Armenia  and  Kurdestan,  his  re¬ 
capitulation  of  Ottoman  promises  and  their 
fulfillment,  his  showing  of  the  outcome  of  the 
Treaty  of  Berlin,  his  sketch  of  the  Sultan  and 
the  Sublime  Porte,  his  history  of  the  previous 
acts  of  the  Turkish  tragedy— the  massacres  of 
Greeks  in  1822,  of  Nestorians  in  1850,  of  Syri¬ 
ans  in  1860,  Cretans  in  1867,  Bulgarians  in 
1876,  Yezedis  in  1892,  which  ought  to  have  so 
aroused  the  civilized  world  that  that  of  the 
Armenians  in  1894  would  have  been  impossible 
— his  discussion  of  Islam  as  a  factor  of  the 
problem,  bis  historical  answer  to  the  ques¬ 
tion,  Who  are  the  Armenians?— ail  these  chap¬ 
ters  contain  information  that  intelligent  people 
need  and  have  not,  given  from  a  just  histori¬ 
cal  and  philosophical  point  of  view. 

The  subject  is  completed  by  a  chapter  dis¬ 
cussing  the  attitude  of  Mr.  Gladstone  on  the 
Armenian  massacre  and  on  Turkish  misrule, 
and  one  on  Americans  in  Turkey,  their  work 
and  influence,  in  which  the  present  threaten¬ 
ing  attitude  of  the  Turkish  Government  is 
made  evident.  There  are  several  important 
appendices,  with  a  bibliography  of  the  sub¬ 
ject,  a  good  index,  and  an  excellent  map. 

Essays  in  Scandinavian  Literature.  By 

Hjalmar  Hjorth  Boyesen.  New  York: 

Charles  Scribner’s  Sons.  1895. 

No  writer  is  better  fitted  to  criticize  the  lit¬ 
erature  of  a  country  than  one  of  her  own 
sons  transplanted  into  a  foreign  soil.  View¬ 
ing  them  from  a  distance,  he  is  in  much 
deeper  sympathy  with  the  environment  and 
character  of  his  compatriots  than  any  other, 
and  yet,  better  than  any  other  he  can  see  the 
defects  which  mingle  with  their  national  and 
individual  qualities. 

Writing  of  Scandinavian  literature,  Mr. 
Boyesen  transports  us  into  a  strange,  and 
to  most  of  us,  vaguely  known  country.  We 
feel  the  sea  breezes,  the  sparkling  mountain 
air,  the  wonderful  sunshine  of  the  three 
months’  summer,  and  the  weird,  depressing 
gloom  of  the  nine  months  of  night  and  winter 
storms.  It  is  not  difficult  to  conjure  up  the 
old  viking  days,  or  to  feel  that  there  remains 
still  some  trace  of  those  doughty  heroes  in  the 
blood  of  their  descendants.  Mr.  Boyeson  evi¬ 
dently  is  of  this  opinion,  for  the  words, 
“pagan,”  ~ titan,”  “rugged,”  “untameable,” 
occur  frequently  as  applied  to  the  writers  he 
discusses. 

The  seven  essays  are  delightful  from  begin¬ 
ning  to  end ;  and  the  outward  form  of  the 
book,  blue  cloth,  thick  paper,  clear  type,  good 
maigins,  command  a  feeling  of  interest  at  the 
start.  The  style  is  terse,  clear,  sparkling, 
musical,  epigrammatic.  Of  Esaias  Tegner  Mr. 
Boyeson  writes :  “  His  vision  of  the  world  is 
bright  and  vivid,  and  he  swims  with  a  joyous 
ease  in  the  high  tide  of  the  moment  like  a 
beautiful  fish  in  the  luminous  summer  sea.” 
The  subjects  of  the  essays  are:  Bjornsterne 
Bjornson,  Alexander  Kielland,  Jonas  Lee, 
Hans  Christian  Andersen,  Contemporary  Dan¬ 
ish  Literature,  George  Brandes,  and  Esaias 
Tegner. 

Boyesen  is  of  the  critical  school  of  St. 


Beuve;  he  accounts  for  a  man’s  mental  char¬ 
acteristics  by  his  ancestry  and  surroundings. 
But  the  biography  is  subordinate  to  and  sim¬ 
ply  interprets  the  literary  products. 

Alexander  III.  of  Russia.  With  Portrait. 

By  Charles  Lowe,  M.A.  New  York:  Mac¬ 
millan  and  Company.  1895.  $1.76 

This  history  of  the  late  Tzar  begins  with  the 
story  of  the  Romanoff  family,  followed  by  a 
sketch  of  the  principal  events  of  the.  reign  of 
Alexander  II. ,  the  Tzar-Emancipator  and  the 
best  of  the  Russian  rulers,  ending  with  his 
frightful  assassination  as  he  was  about  to  con¬ 
fer  a  liberal  constitution  on  his  country.  Thin 
terrible  blow  gave  his  son  and  successor  a  dis¬ 
taste  for  the  liberal  and  socialistic  view  of  poli¬ 
tics,  with  which  he  had  formerly  been  in  sym¬ 
pathy.  The  Nihilists  made  a  grave  mistake  in 
sending  him  a  letter  while  the  body  of  his 
murdered  father  was  still  lying  in  state,  ask¬ 
ing  for  a  general  amnesty  for  all  political 
offenders,  and  for  a  convocation  of  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  Russian  people  ip  order  to 
form  a  constitution.  The  request,  coming  at 
such  a  time,  had  an  effect  contrary  to  that 
hoped  for.  Alexander  III. ,  after  deliberation, 
decided  that  liberty  was  not  a  blessing  his 
subjects  were  fitted  to  enjoy. 

Alexander  III.  was  a  faithful  husband,  a 
good  and  loving  father,  most  happy  in  his 
family  life,  though  ill  at  ease  and  taciturn 
with  those  outside  of  its  inner  circle.  His  edu¬ 
cation  had  been  that  of  a  soldier  rather  than 
a  statesman,  and  thus  he  was  ill  fitted  for  the 
trying  times  through  which  he  and  bis  coun¬ 
try  had  to  pass.  His  hatred  of  war  made  him 
earn  the  title  of  Peacekeeper,  and  with  this 
be  was  well  pleased,  but  peace  gave  him  time 
for  the  persecution  of  those  of  his  subjects 
who  ventured  to  differ  from  him  in  religion, 
politics,  or  language ;  thus  he  earned  the  titles 
of  Tzar-Persecutor  and  Tzar-Prisoner.  The 
story  of  the  mistakes  due  to  the  effect  of  fear 
upon  his  once  honorable,  gentle,  but  narrow 
nature,  is  a  sad  one.  His  failing  health  made 
him  yet  more  severe.  He  took  away  from 
the  lower  classes  the  educational  advantages 
which  his  father  had  given  them,  so  that 
Russia  turned  back  a  century  during  his  reign. 

His  sufferings  ended  at  Livadia  November 
1,  1894,  where  he  died  sitting  in  his  chair,  his 
family  whom  he  so  dearly  loved  near  him.  He 
bad  lived  simply,  but  his  funeral  of  seven 
days’  length  was  magnificent. 

This  work  ends  with  a  sketch  of  his  son  and 
successor,  Nicholas  I.,  who  has  fine  intel¬ 
lectual  abilities  and  education,  with  the  same 
political  leanings  as  had  his  royal  father. 
The  biography,  which  is  essentially  popular, 
yet  not  undiscriminating,  gives  a  very  good 
idea  of  Russia’s  political  and  social  position 
in  Europe  during  the  prat  twenty  years. 

Lassie.  A  Child  Sketch.  By  Mrs.  George  A. 

Pauli.  New  York :  Thomas  Whittaker. 

50  cents. 

Lassie  was  published  as  an  Easter  book,  but 
it  is  of  little  consequence  that  it  reached  this 
table  too  late  for  an  Easter  review,  for  it  will 
surely  be  read  with  joy  and  affection  at  all 
times  of  the  year.  We  have  said  more  than 
once  that  few  writers  know  the  heart  of  a 
child  as  Mrs.  Pauli  does.  So  thought  Mr. 
Gladstone,  reading  her  “Prince  Dimple”  books, 
and  Lassie  will  show  him  and  all  others  who 
read  it  that  no  one  knows  better  than  she  the 
infiuence  exerted  by  a  child  upon  the  charao- 
ter  of  those  who  love  it.  Mrs.  Pauli’s  sympa¬ 
thy  with  the  poor,  especially  with  the  poor 
children  of  city  tenements,  is  as  intense  as  it 
is  intelligent ;  her  perception  of  the  gulf  that 
lies  between  them  and  the  prosperous  is  as 
clear  as  her  conviction  that  there  is  a  way  to 
bridge  it  is  earnest.  Her  recognition  of  the 
noble  charity  and  neighborly  self-sacrifice 
which  is  over  and  over  again  manifested,  both 
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by  the  very  poor  and  by  the  more  comfortable 
working -people,  is  honest  and  sane,  with 
nothing  of  that  sentimentality  with  which 
moat  of  us  are  apt  to  overdo  our  justice  to 
those  less  favored  than  we.  All  this  appears 
in  this  charming  story,  yet  not  by  way  of  dis- 
oassion  or  moralizing— the  story  tells  it  all. 
We  have  had  of  late  years  almost  a  surfeit  of 
tales  about  “fresh-air  children,”  but  we  have 
bad  nothing  like  this,  nothing  of  so  high  a 
literary  type,  so  true  a  philosophy — for  the 
story  has  its  philosophy,  and  a  good  deal  of  it, 
for  those  who  read  more  than  the  words  in 
which  it  is  told. 

School  English.  By  George  P.  Butler.  New 
York  :  American  Book  Company. 

The  tone  of  this  work  is  conversational,  such 
as  is  usually  adopted  in  the  class  room,  rather 
than  in  text-books.  Being  designed  for 
younger  scholars  just  beginning  the  study  of 
rhetoric  and  composition,  the  conversational 
tone  inspires  confidence  and  makes  the  book 
seem  lees  formidable.  Prof.  Butler’s  experi¬ 
ence  has  taught  him  that  the  memorizing  of 
rules  does  not  often  lead  to  correct  speech  or 
composition.  His  method  of  assisting  the 
student  is  by  classifying  errors  “under  sig¬ 
nificant  beads,  so  that  twenty  rules  if  ob¬ 
served,  will  correct  the  common  errors  of  in¬ 
experienced  writers.”  Technical  terms  have 
been  avoided,  the  number  of  rules  reduced, 
and  the  statements  made  in  a  manner  to 
arouse  in  the  scholar  a  sense  of  the  “useful¬ 
ness  of  his  lessons.  ” 

Any  text-book  that  simplifies  the  subject 
and  reduces  the  number  of  obstacles  in  the 
way  of  the  young  beginner,  has  a  valid  reason 
for  being.  “School  English”  dues  more  for  it 
arouses  interest  in  its  subject. 


BOOK  NOTES. 

A  series  of  discouiseson  “Christ,  the  King,” 
delivered  with  one  exception  at  noon  on  suc¬ 
cessive  days  in  the  Bromfield-street  Church, 
Boston,  have  been  collected  by  their  author. 
Flavins  J.  Brobst,  into  a  volume  under  the 
title.  Make  Way  for  the  King.  They  are  the 
warm  expression  of  an  ardent  desire  for  the 
personal  reign  of  Christ  in  the  hearts  of  men, 
and  an  enthusiastic  belief  that  He  will  shortly 
show  Himself  victorious  over  all  which  now 
opposes  Him.  The  militant  idea,  which  is  the 
keynote  of  the  first  discourse,  is  somewhat  per¬ 
manent  through  them  all ;  it  is  as  a  Con¬ 
queror  that  the  Lord  Christ  is  making  His  in¬ 
fluence  felt;  “the  Son  of  God  goes  forth  to 
war”  might  be  the  motto  of  the  entire  series. 
The  lectures  are  essentially  popular,  as  must 
needs  be  the  case  with  noon-day  lectures,  and 
it  is  not  at  all  difficult  to  see  that  they  would 
draw  a  large  audience.  Short  sentences,  short 
paragraphs,  many  short  sections,  much  allu¬ 
sion  to  great  names  and  to  familiar  facts,  bold 
statements  warranted  by  intense  conviction — 
such  are  the  methods  by  which  profound  im¬ 
pressions  are  created.  (Lee  and  Shepard.) 

A  dainty  little  paper-bound  book  which  will 
surely  bring  comfort  to  many  hearts  is  one  in 
which  Joseph  Merlin  Hodson  attempts  to  an¬ 
swer  the  question.  With  What  Manner  of  Body 
Do  They  Comef  The  writer  believes  that  we 
are  too  much  afraid  of  anthromorphism— that 
in  the  absence  of  any  testimony  to  the  con¬ 
trary  the  fact  that  in  the  Bible  all  appari¬ 
tions  of  spirit  are  in  human  form  ought  to  be 
accepted  as  an  indication  that  the  spiritual 
body  is  in  form  like  the  natural  body.  Christ’s 
words,  “If  it  were  not  so  I  would  have  told 
you,”  may  well  apply  to  our  notions  in  this 
rsepect  as  to  those  about  the  “many  man¬ 
sions.”  (Randolph’s.  85  cents.) 

The  Passenger  Department  of  the  Chesa¬ 
peake  and  Ohio  Railroad  issue  a  little  book. 
Safety  in  Travel,  which  is  a  remarkable  testi¬ 


mony  to  the  value  of  the  Railroad  Work  of 
the  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association.  The 
writer  attributes  to  the  influence  of  this  or¬ 
ganization  the  thoroughness  of  the  service, 
the  peculiar  neatness  of  the  cars  and  the  em¬ 
ployes,  and  the  superior  character  of  the  lat¬ 
ter.  Doubtless  the  little  work  is  written  and 
published  in  the  interest  of  the  railroad,  but 
all  the  more  it  wituesses  to  the  great  princi¬ 
ple  which  underlies  the  fact  that  the  company 
find  it  to  their  profit  to  be  served  by  religious 
men  and  to  do  all  in  their  power  to  promote 
religion  among  them.  The  writer  quotes  thus 
from  a  letter  sent  out  by  the  Passenger  De¬ 
partment  of  this  road,  that  the  great  good  ac¬ 
complished  by  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  buildings  at 
the  various  stop  over  stations,  especially  in  the 
mountain  districts  where  trainmen  formerly 
had  no  suitable  place  for  resting,  is  easily 
read  in  the  comparison  between  the  casualities 
on  the  road  five  years  ago  and  now.  The 
work  describes  the  special  features  of  the  vari¬ 
ous  Association  buildings  along  the  line  of 
this  road.  (Poole  Brothers,  Chicago.) 

LITERARY  NOTES. 

The  one  memorial  in  equatorial  Africa  in 
which  the  whole  civilized  world  has  interest, 
is  pictured  in  The  Century  tor  May.  This  is 
the  tree  beneath  which  is  buried  the  heart  of 
Dr.  Livingstone,  and  upon  the  trunk  of  which 
a  record  was  rudely  chiseled  by  one  of  the 
great  missionary’s  native  followers.  The  pho¬ 
tograph  which  IS  reproduced  was  made  by  Mr. 
E.  J.  Glave,  in  the  course  of  an  exploration 
undertaken  for  The  Century  magazine.  The 
tree  was  found  near  a  deserted  village  on  the 
south  shore  of  Lake  Bangweolo,  and  it  towers 
far  above  ail  the  surrounding  foliage.  The  dis¬ 
covery  of  the  exact  location  of  this  shrine  is 
of  particular  interest  in  view  of  the  failure  of 
previous  efforts  to  locate  it.  Mr.  Glave  writes 
that  Mrs.  Bruce — the  daughter  of  Livingstone 
—and  her  husband  sent  out  a  tablet  commem¬ 
orative  of  the  explorer’s  death,  which  the  Bel¬ 
gian  officers  to  whom  it  was  consigned  put  up 
about  eight  miles  from  the  tree.  Eighteen 
months  before  Mr.  Glave’s  visit  the  tablet  was 
carried  off  by  the  chief  of  a  slave  caravan. 

A  quarterly  newspaper  which  men  and 
women  who  are  engaged  in  good  works  will 
find  useful,  is  The  Altruist  Interchange  (70 
Fifth  Avenue),  which  serves  as  a  medium  for 
the  exchange  of  facts  as  to  work  done  in  all 
sorts  of  philanthropic  lines.  The  April  num¬ 
ber  is  especially  devoted  to  Village  Improve¬ 
ment.  The  most  important  article,  by  N.  H. 
Egleston,  is  somewhat  historical,  giving  the 
story  of  the  Laurel  Hill  Association,  Stock- 
bridge,  by  way  of  illustration,  and  all  the 
articles  on  this  subject  refer  to  Stockbridge  as 
the  pioneer  in  this  work.  The  number  contains 
in  addition  much  interesting  information  and 
suggestion  concerning  Day  Nurseries,  Tene¬ 
ments,  Schools,  and  other  benevolent  works. 
Mrs.  William  Starr  Dana,  the  author  of  that 
admirable  work.  How  to  Know  the  Wild 
Powers,  conducts  the  department  of  The  Flower 
Guild. 

Albert  Lynch,  whose  work  is  becoming 
very  generally  known  to  Americans  through 
his  drawings  in  Scribner’s  Magazine  and 
his  cover  designs  for  The  Ladies’  Home 
Journal,  is  a  Peruvian  by  birth,  but  of  Eng¬ 
lish  parentage,  thirty- three  years  of  age,  un¬ 
married.  and  living  in  Paris.  In  1893  he  re¬ 
ceived  the  Salon's  first  prize  for  his  beautiful 
panel  of  “Spring,”  showing  a  single  figure. 
The  painting  was  sold  for  a  fabulous  sum  to  a 
private  Paris  buyer.  Recently  The  Ladies’ 
Home  Journal  acquired  all  publication  rights 
to  this  painting,  and  it  will  serve  as  one  of  the 
cover  designs  for  that  magazine. 

The  Franco-American  Committee  of  Evan¬ 
gelization  began  last  month  the  issue  of  a 
small  journal  representing  the  interests  of  the 
French  Protestant  churches  and  societies. 
The  Committee  have  been  very  fortunate  in 
securing  as  editors  of  The  Huguenot  Qttarterly 
Prof.  Jean  C.  Bracq  of  Vassar  College,  and 
Mrs.  Bracq.  The  chief  article  in  the  April 
number  besides  the  editorial  on  The  Oppor¬ 
tunities  for  Religious  Work  in  France,  is  by 
Josiah  C.  Pumpelly  on  What  the  Cause  of 
Human  Freedom  Owes  to  the  Huugenots. 

The  Hampton  Sidney,  Va. ,  Union  Seminary 
Magazine,  for  March-April,  1895,  is  a  good 
number.  Dr.  Cannon  of  St.  Louis  has  a  paper 
on  “The  Deacon’s  Office  and  Work”;  Prof. 


Johnson  writes  on  “The  Call  to  Office  in  the 
Church  Established  by  the  Apostles”;  Prof. 
Vaughan  on  “The  Ordinance  of  Song,”  and 
Prof.  Moore  on  “Who  were  the  Habiri?"* 
This  number  concludes  Vol.  VI.,  and  Mr.  E. 
R.  Leyburn,  the  present  editor,  retires,  and 
Mr.  W.  L.  Lingle,  the  business  manager,  will 
be  the  editor-in-chief  of  the  next  volume. 

The  Chicago  Record  offers  $20,000  in  prizes 
for  original  “stories  of  mystery”  and  an  addi¬ 
tional  $10,000  at  space  rates  for  acceptable 
stories  which  may  fail  to  gain  a  prize.  The 
prizes  are  twelve  in  number,  ranging  from 
$10,000  to  $500.  Full  information  may  be  oh 
tained  by  addressing  Mr.  Victor  F.  Lawson, 
publisher  of  the  Chicago  Record. 

That  admirable  body  of  men,  lay  and  cleri 
cal,  in  a  sister  Church,  the  Brotherhood  of  St. 
Andrew  is  publishing  a  series  of  “Brother 
hood  Tracts  for  the  Times”  (Church  Mission 
House).  The  second  issue  contains  three 
papers  read  at  the  ninth  annual  convention  of 
the  Brotherhood  held  in  Washington,  D.  C. 
Why  We  Have  Bishops  is  by  Silas  McBee ; 
Why  we  Use  the  Prayer-Book  is  by  Dr.  R.  S. 
Bartlett,  and  Why  We  Build  Cathedrals,  by 
Bishop  Doane.  The  first  of  these  papers  is  a 
remarkably  lucid  presentation  of  the  historic 
facts  concerning  the  Historic  Episcopate,  and 
it  is  to  be  recommended  to  all  those  who  long 
for  Church  Union,  and  who  yet  stumble  at 
that  one  condition  in  the  so  called  Lambeth 
Articles.  It  is  a  presentation  with  which,  with 
out  doubt.  Professor  Shields  would  wish  his 
readers  and  his  pupils  to  be  acquainted,  and 
indeed  granting  that  the  statements  are  cor¬ 
rect — which  no  careful  and  candid  student  will 
be  likely  to  question— they  ought  to  receive 
universal  consideration.  As  Bishop  Doane  re 
marks  in  his  paper,  Mr.  McBee’s  paper  makes 
the  discussion  of  the  other  two  subjects  almost 
unnecessary ;  at  any  rate  it  does  not  appear 
that  the  writers  have  added  much  of  impor 
tance  to  Mr.  McBee’s  facts  in  the  development 
of  their  subjects.  Mr.  McBee  quotes  from  Dr. 
Shields,  whose  position  on  this  subject  is  well 
known,  and  from  a  correspondent  of  The 
Evangelist,  the  Rev.  Gilbert  Reid  of  China, 
who,  expressing  the  almost  universal  opinion 
of  foreign  missionaries  of  all  denominations 
that  division  is  the  great  stumbling  block  in 
the  way  of  their  work,  says:  “I  do  not  ask  for 
a  dream  or  a  theory  of  Episcopacy  as  a  basis 
of  union  in  China,  but  the  living,  active.  His 
toric  Episcopate  which  has  adapted  itself  to  the 
nations  and  the  people  of  the  earth.”  Per 
haps— nay,  probably — it  is  from  our  mission 
aries  on  the  foreign  field  that  will  eventually 
come  that  plan  of  “local  adaptation”  of  the 
Historic  Episcopate  which’  shall  show  the 
Protestant  denominations  a  way  of  union.  As 
a  matter  of  fact  many  of  our  missionaries  are 
practically  bishops  over  a  large  and  ever  in 
creasing  body  of  native  preachers. 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

Charles  Scribner's  Sons:  English  Seamen  in  the 

the  Sixteenth  Century;  James  Anthony  Froude. - 

Lotus  Eating  in  Japan;  Henry  T.  Kinck. - The 

Making  of  a  Nation;  Francis  A.  Walker. 

- Imported  by.  A  Histoiy  of  the  Councils  of  tne 

Church.  Vol.  IV;  Charles  Joseph  Hefele.  Trans¬ 
lated  by  William  R.  Clark. - Morality  and  Re¬ 
ligion;  James  Kidd. - Sources  of  New  Testament 

Greek;  H.  A.  A.  Kennedy. 

Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Company,  Boston  :  Ix:tters 
of  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge.  Edited  by  Ernest  H. 
Coleridge. 

Macmillian  and  Company:  Lyrical  Poetry  from 
the  Bible;  Edited  by  Eme.st  Rhys. 

G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons:  Julian  the  Philosopher; 

Alice  Gardner. - Treasures  of  Kurium;  Ellen  M. 

,H.  Gates. - Historic  Doubts  Relative  to  Napoleon 

Bonaparte;  Richard  Whately. 

D.  Appleton  and  Company:  The  Story  of  Sonny 
Sahib;  Mrs.  Everard  Cotes. 

Dodd,  Mead  and  Company:  The  Abbe  Constantin 
Ludovic  Halevy. 

Fleming  H.  Revell  Company:  A  Wheel  Within  a 

Wheel;  Frances  E.  Willard. - Received  Ye  the 

Holy  Ghost;  J.  Wilbur  Chapman. - Thirteen 

Weeks  of  Prayer  for  the  Family.  Compiled  by  Ben¬ 
jamin  B.  Coiiiegys. 

Robert  Clarke  Company:  Introduction  to  the 
Study  of  the  Gospel  of  St.  John;  .1.  P.  MacLean. 

Maynard,  Merrell  and  Company:  Hayne's  Speech. 
Edited  by  James  M.  Garnett. 


PERIODICALS. 

For  April:  Western  Reserve  University  Bulletin 
Littell;  Quarterly  Bulletin  of  the  American  Geo¬ 
graphical  Society. 

For  May:  Haroer’s;  Scribner’s;  Century;  Atlantic; 
St.  Nicholas;  McClure’s;  Augsburg  Sunday-School 
Teacher;  Homiletic  Revie^  Gospel  in  All  Lands; 
Home  Mission  Monthly;  Godey’s:  Ladies  Home 
Journal;  National  Geographic  Magazine;  Hesperian. 
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A  SERMON  BY  DR.  PARKHURST. 

Preached  in  the  Madison  Square  Church, 
New  York,  April  14th,  1805. 

“  For  what  man  knoweth  the  things  of  a  man 
save  the  spirit  of  man  ichich  is  in  him  f  Even 
so  the  things  of  Ood  knoweth  no  man,  but  the 
Spirit  of  God.” — 1  Corinthians  ii.  11. 

There  is  a  distinction  made  here  by  St.  Paul 
which  is  very  keen,  but  upon  which  any  man 
with  much  earnestness  of  intelligence  can 
readily  fasten ;  and  it  cuts  so  deeply  into  mat¬ 
ters  of  close  and  governing  interest  to  us  be¬ 
lievers  and  workers  that  we  devote  to  it  our 
morning’s  half  hour. 

“What  man  knoweth  the  things  of  a  man, 
save  the  spirit  of  man  which  is  in  him?  Even 
so  the  things  of  God  knoweth  no  man,  but 
the  Spirit  of  God.”  One  must  be  human  in 
order  to  be  able  to  know  the  things  of  man ; 
one  must  be  divine  in  order  to  be  able  to 
know  the  things  of  God.  There  is  no  such 
thing  as  knowing  off  from  our  own  range. 
We  cannot  be  one  thing  and  at  the  same  time 
be  able  to  know  a  totally  distinct  thing.  You 
see  at  once  that  we  have  hold  of  a  large  mat¬ 
ter  here.  It  is  a  great  deal  larger  than  we 
are,  and  we  cannot  hope  to  go  clear  around  it. 
Neither  can  we  go  clear  around  the  sun,  but 
that  does  not  hinder  the  sun  from  penetrat¬ 
ing  us  constantly  -with  fine  lines  of  light. 
And  as  a  rule  we  gain  more  by  being  over 
whelmed  by  a  great  truth  than  we  do  by  our¬ 
selves  overwhelming  a  small  truth. 

We  cannot  be  one  thing  and  at  the  same 
time  be  able  to  know  a  totally  distinct  thing. 
This  principle  is  so  wrought  into  the  structure 
of  things  that  you  can  look  almost  anywhere 
and  be  sure  of  finding  an  illustration.  Some 
one  has  said,  “Were  the  eye  not  sunny  it  could 
not  behold  the  sun.  ”  That  is  poetry  so  far  as 
its  way  of  stating  the  case  is  concerned,  but  like 
all  poetry  that  is  poetry,  contains  a  very  serious 
bit  of  solid  prose  at  its  heart.  It  means  that  the 
eye  and  the  sun  have  something  in  common ; 
each  appreciates  the  other ;  each  was  in  the 
mind  of  the  Creator  when  He  made  the  other. 
The  sun  would  lose  its  best  meaning  without 
an  eye  to  behold  it  and  the  eye  would  lose  its 
best  meaning  without  a  sun  for  it  to  behold. 
We  can  say  very  much  the  same  thing  about 
the  ear.  I  do  not  know  whether  we  are  all 
of  US  aware  that  in  its  inner  construction  the 
ear  is  fitted  with  auditory  fibres  and  cells  ar¬ 
ranged  something  after  the  manner  of  the 
strings  of  a  piano,  and  which  are  set  in  motion 
by  the  impact  made  upon  them  from  without, 
like  the  touch  of  the  fingers  upon  the  key¬ 
board. 

All  these  common  facts  of  nature  are  but 
the  first  edge  of  a  principle  that  pushes  its 
way  up  into  the  wider  and  higher  ranges  of 
life  and  experience.  Everything  is  armed  with 
adjustments.  There  has  to  be  something  in 
the  nature  of  sympathy  between  us  and  the 
outer  truth  we  are  trying  to  feel  or  to  perceive 
before  that  perception  or  feeling  can  become 
possible.  We  express  somewhat  of  the  fact  in 
the  case  when  we  say,  for  instance,  that  we 
are  in  a  mood  to  understand  a  matter.  By 
this  we  mean  that  inward  conditions  are  re¬ 
sponsive  to  the  matter  that  is  to  be  presented 
to  those  conditions.  You  go  into  a  picture 
gallery,  and  what  you  discover  there  will  de¬ 
pend  as  much  upon  you  as  it  does  upon  the 
art  which  the  gallery  contains.  Sometimes 
the  cords  of  your  appreciation  will  be  respon¬ 
sive  and  answer  back  with  delight  to  the 
appeal  which  the  canvas  makes  to  them ; 
at  other  times  the  finest  work  of  the  artist 
will  be  powerless  to  stir  those  cords  into 
tremor  and  tone.  So  of  the  effect  of  any  other 
class  of  art  productions.  What  you  bring  to 
the  picture  must  fit  what  the  picture  brings 
to  you.  You  will  find  only  as  much  art- 


beauty  in  it  as  there  is  art-beauty  in  your  own 
discernments.  You  must  be  yourself  what 
the  picture  is,  or  you  cannot  penetrate  the 
picture  nor  interpret  it.  We  must  be  the  thing 
that  we  know  before  we  can  know  it.  “No 
man  knoweth  the  things  of  a  man  save  the 
spirit  of  man  which  is  in  him.  Even  so  the 
things  of  God  knoweth  no  man  but  the  Spirit 
of  God.”  Only  the  human  can  know  the 
human ;  only  the  divine  can  know  the  divine. 
We  have,  therefore,  to  concede  a  certain 
amount  of  common  ground  between  the  human 
and  the  divine,  or  there  is  an  end  to  all  possi¬ 
bility  of  man’s  knowing  God.  Unless  the  two 
frontiers  meet,  touch,  and  even  show  a  little 
margin  of  overlapping,  religion  can  be  noth¬ 
ing  but  sense  of  orphanage,  and  theology 
merely  a  tired  intellectual  surmise. 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  agnosticism  in  the 
world,  and  agnosticism  of  an  honest  sort,  and 
no  man  is  going  to  be  cured  of  agnosticism 
by  being  left  to  fiounder  in  what  seems  to 
him  the  intellectual  absurdity  of  a  man’s  be¬ 
ing  one  thing  and  yet  being  able  to  know 
something  that  is  essentially  and  totally  dis¬ 
tinct  from  him.  Paul  distinctly  states  it  to 
us  here  that  all  such  knowledge  is  impossible. 
That  what  is  human  only,  can  know  only  the 
human,  he  says.  If  one  is  man  only,  man  is 
the  only  thing  he  can  know.  St.  Paul 
was  so  intelligent  and  so  discriminating 
that  it  would  have  been  easy  for  him  to  be 
an  agnostic  had  he  not  had  so  keen  and  lively 
a  sense  of  his  divine  kinship  that  it  was  im¬ 
possible  for  him  to  be  an  agnostic. 

We  are  not  so  foolish  as  to  try  to  put  this 
all  down  in  hard  and  fast  lines.  We  are  not 
proposing  to  call  ourselves  little  gods,  nor  to 
call  God  an  Infinite  Man,  but  whatever  He 
may  be  and  whatever  we  may  be,  we  are  His 
children,  and  that  means  that  in  some  way 
we  are  historically  bound  back  into  Him.  We 
are  not  His  handiwork  in  the  same  sense  that 
the  original  rocks  and  seas  were  His  handi¬ 
work.  All  of  that  is  plain  enough  from  the 
first  chapter  of  Genesis.  It  is  not  theory,  but 
Bible  to  say  that  there  was  enough  of  the  be¬ 
ing  of  God  put  into  us  to  make  foundation  for 
interchange  and  mutual  recognition.  There 
seems  to  be  the  fear  in  some  quarters  that 
this  way  of  handling  the  matter  bruises  deity 
in  the  same  measure  that  it  elevates  human¬ 
ity.  Deity  cannot  be  bruised;  and  as  for 
humanity,  it  is  man’s  consciousness  of  how 
great  he  was  intended  to  be,  and  not  of  how 
mean  it  is  possible  for  him  to  become,  that 
sets  him  on  the  more  immediate  track  toward 
his  proper  destiny. 

In  line  with  this  is  the  wonderful  story 
of  the  incarnation.  We  are  not  arguing 
for  human  nature  any  dignity  that  Scripture 
does  not  readily  and  heartily  concede  to  it. 
Have  you  ever  thought  how  much  it  means 
that  the  same  Being  who  appeared  on  earth 
1,800  years  ago  admits  of  being  called  either 
the  Son  of  Man  or  the  Son  of  God?  There 
was  but  a  single  personality  there.  He  was 
not  one-half  human,  the  other  half  divine. 
If  He  had  been,  then  there  would  have  had  to 
be  still  another  mediator  in  order  to  make 
those  two  halves  one  in  each  other.  If  the 
human  and  the  divine  are  off  from  one  an¬ 
other’s  range,  then  the  human  and  the  divine 
in  Christ  would  have  been  off  from  one  an¬ 
other’s  range,  and  another  Christ  would  have 
been  necessary  in  order  to  reconcile  Him  to 
Himself  and  make  Him  one  with  Himself.  It 
means  a  great  deal  then  to  say  that  there  was 
but  a  single  personality  in  Him,  and  that  that 
personality  admits  of  being  called  either  human 
or  divine. 

We  are  only  feeling  of  this  matter.  We  are 
not  trying  to  prepare  any  final  statement  of 
the  case,  nor  to  hew  out  a  finished  definition 
that  the  theologian  can  pack  away  in  his 


chest  of  dogmatic  curios.  We  have  no  inter¬ 
est  in  that  kind  of  thing,  and  no  interest  in 
anybody  that  has  an  interest  in  that  kind  of 
thing.  But  Jesus  Christ  was  a  wonderful  Be¬ 
ing,  and  one  of  the  most  wonderful  things 
about  Him  was  not  that  He  was  Man,  and 
not  that  He  was  God ;  hut  that  without  ceas¬ 
ing  to  be  either,  He  was  the  other,  and  that 
without  ceasing  to  be  the  other  He  was  both, 
and  that  His  one  indivisible  personality  ad¬ 
mitted  of  being  called  by  either  name. 

This  puts  the  whole  matter  of  the  relation 
of  the  human  to  the  divine  in  a  very  singular 
and  suggestive  light.  You  can  think  a  good 
while  over  it  before  you  will  reach  the  point 
where  you  will  feel  that  there  is  not  still 
a  great  deal  more  in  it  than  has  yet  occurred 
to  you.  Perhaps  you  will  say  that  this  has 
not  left  upon  your  mind  any  definite  im¬ 
pression.  I  sincerely  hope  that  it  has  not. 

A  definite  impression  of  divine  things  is  a  lie 
always  and  necessarily.  I  have  wanted  only 
that  we  should  realize  together  how  close  in  the 
thought  of  the  Bible  that  which  is  human  and 
that  which  is  divine  stand  to  each  other, 
but  how  intimately  they  fold  into  each 
other,  so  that  in  whatever  ways,  even  by 
our  feebleness  and  sinfulness,  we  are  differ¬ 
ent  from  God,  we  are  still  in  range  with 
Him,  with  enough  common  ground  to  give 
opportunity  for  a  degree  of  access  to  Him, 
knowledge  of  Him,  sympathy  with  Him.  The 
eye  is  a  very  small  sphere,  and  the  sun  is  a 
very  big  sphere,  but  there  is  nothing  so  easy 
as  fur  the  eye  to  see  the  sun.  The  frith  may 
be  very  narrow  and  exceedingly  shallow  and 
dirty  even,  and  the  ocean  wonderfully  broad, 
pure,  and  profound,  but  there  is  nothing 
easier  than  for  the  frith  to  have  the  infiowing 
tide  from  the  sea  fill  its  own  channel  and  ex¬ 
tend  the  oceanic  throb  back  through  its  own 
meagre  waters  far  inland.  With  all  the  two 
are  in  ways  so  dissimilar  and  incomparable, 
yet  there  are  certain  bonds  of  identity  that 
conjoin  them ;  at  any  rate,  the  smaller  (the 
frith)  is  in  such  way  constituted  that  it  is 
sensitive  to  the  larger’s  appeal,  and  that  it 
becomes  domain  for  the  larger’s  entrance, 
and  a  sphere  wherein  that  larger  can  assert 
itself,  so  that,  when  the  tide  is  in,  the  frith, 
without  ceasing  to  be  frith,  becomes  itself  as 
a  part  of  the  sea  and  endowed  with  something 
of  the  sea’s  own  energy. 

It  has  seemed  to  me  that  this  illustration, 
if  brooded  over  affectionately,  would  picture 
to  us  a  good  deal  more  than  can  be  readily 
told  out  in  words.  Whatever  the  difference 
between  us  and  God,  there  is  enough  of  like¬ 
ness  (as  the  frith  is  like  the  sea)  so  that  His 
Spirit  can  enter  in  and  find  itself  readily  at 
home  in  us,  and  (like  the  frith  at  high  tide) 
without  ceasing  to  be  God,  can  become  an  un¬ 
wonted  fullness  in  our  own  life,  and  without 
erasing  our  limitations  as  men,  make  us  more 
profoundly  participant  in  the  unedged  abund¬ 
ance  of  God,  and  more  distinctly  conscious, 
therefore,  of  all  which  Godhead  involves. 
Such  illustrations,  without  explaining  any¬ 
thing  (and  we  do  not  want  anything  ex¬ 
plained),  at  least  hold  our  thoughts  out  in  the 
direction  of  the  truth ;  and  that  is  the  best 
thing  that  instruction  can  ever  do  for  us. 
Just  as  the  eye  is  tuned  to  the  light,  but 
must  itself  be  filled  with  the  sun  before  it  can 
see  the  sun,  and  just  as  the  frith  is  tuned  to 
the  sea,  but  must  itself  be  filled  with  the  sea 
before  it  can  beat  with  the  tidal  pulse  that 
throbs  through  the  sea ;  so  our  human  nature 
is  strung  with  cords  that  wait  in  tremulous¬ 
ness  for  the  touch  of  the  Spirit  of  Ood,  but 
must  be  touched  by  that  Spirit  before  they 
can  awaken  into  music.  The  eye  of  the  human 
spirit  is  nicely  graduated  to  the  light  of  God, 
but  must  be  filled  with  that  light  before  the 
things  of  God  will  become  to  it  an  experience 
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and  a  vigion.  There  is  not  so  much  difference 
between  thig  and  the  gcheme  of  thingg  that  are 
spiritual  and  the  gcheuae  of  thingg  that  are 
earthly.  It  is  the  sun  in  your  eye  that  shows 
you  the  things  of  the  sun.  It  is  Ood  in  your 
eye  that  shows  you  the  things  of  God.  Not 
much  difference  between  them,  only  one  has 
to  do  with  the  firmament  of  nature  and  the 
other  with  the  firmament  of  spirit.  “No  man 
hnoweth  the  things  of  Ood  but  the  Spirit  of 
God.”  The  light  of  God  fills  the  eye,  and  be¬ 
comes  to  us  knowledge  of  the  things  of  Ood  ; 
and  it  is  true  of  us  and  true  in  us  that  it  is 
only  the  divine  that  knows  the  divine. 

A  knowledge  of  the  things  of  God  is  then 
possible  to  us ;  only  we  shall  have  to  avail  of 
the  authorized  way  of  attaining  it.  Almost 
every  species  of  knowledge  has  its  own  partic¬ 
ular  method  of  acquisition.  There  are  per¬ 
haps  as  many  ways  of  coming  at  truth  as  there 
are  kinds  of  truth  to  be  gained.  If  we  want 
to  perceive  tone  there  is  one  particular  faculty 
we.  shall  employ  for  that  purpose ;  and  If  we 
want  to  become  experts  in  the  matter  of  tone, 
we  shall  devote  ourselves  in  a  painstaking  way 
to  the  discipline  of  that  faculty.  Or  if  our 
interest  is  in  matters  of  truth,  say  the  truth 
of  physical  science  or  of  mental  science,  there 
is  another  set  of  faculties  that  will  come  in 
play,  a  different  variety  of  machinery  that 
will  be  operated ;  and  if  we  are  concerned  to 
become  adepts  in  our  science,  we  shall  sub¬ 
ject  the  appropriate  faculties  to  prolonged  and 
consecutive  training,  and  shall  consider  no 
expenditure  too  great  if  it  contributes  to 
the  end  in  view.  Or  our  preference  and 
ambition  may  lie  in  the  domain  of  art.  Here 
still  another  order  of  inward  agency  will  be 
put  into  the  service  The  sense  of  the  beauti¬ 
ful  is  the  organ  that  comes  into  exercise  now, 
and  we  shall  make  it  our  first  and  continuous 
study  to  develop  and  instruct  that  sense  by 
presenting  to  it  such  forms  as  will  make  to  it 
the  most  impressive  and  quickening  appeal. 

These  are  familiar  matters  and  need  only 
be  mentioned.  Now  the  things  of  God  are  an¬ 
other  matter,  and  they,  too,  are  to  be  sought 
through  their  own  specialized  avenue  of  ap¬ 
proach.  There  is  a  way  of  coming  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  things  of  God.  There  is  a 
religious  sense  as  certainly  as  there  is  an  art- 
sense  or  a  logical  sense.  No  earnestness  or 
sincerity  with  which  we  may  use  the  eye  to 
discover  the  meaning  of  tone,  will  give  to  us 
sense  or  appreciation  of  tone.  No  persistency 
or  fidelity  with  which  we  may  work  the  logi¬ 
cal  sense  to  a  perception  or  enjoyment  of 
beauty  will  set  beauty  before  us  in  its  own  in 
trinsic  spirit.  No  more  will  it  avail  to  stimu¬ 
late  and  prod  either  the  logical  or  aesthetic 
sense  in  order  to  a  discernment  and  a  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  things  of  God.  We  cannot  dis¬ 
cover  geological  truth  by  looking  up,  nor 
astronomical  truth  by  looking  down.  There 
is  a  religious  faculty.  There  is  a  spot  in  our 
being  where  realities  of  a  different  sort  from 
those  that  occupy  either  the  artist  or  scholar 
knock  for  admission  and  make  themselves  felt. 
The  religious  predisposition  is  quite  as  promi¬ 
nent  a  factor  in  the  history  of  the  world’s  life 
and  activity  as  is  the  artistic  or  the  philo¬ 
sophic.  We  are  keyed  to  the  discernment  of 
divine  things  as  the  aeolian  harp  is  keyed  to 
the  touch  of  the  night  wind  that  roams  over 
its  strings.  Only  as  you  consult  the  adapta¬ 
tions  of  the  harp  and  hang  it,  not  before  the 
dew,  nor  before  the  light,  but  before  the 
wind,  that  the  tremor  of  the  wind  and  the 
waiting  possibilities  of  tremor  that  are  in  the 
strings,  may  play  into  one  another  to  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  tone  and  melody.  So  our  religious 
possibilities  have  to  be  yielded  up  to  their  ap¬ 
propriate  pressure — the  Spirit  of  God — before 
they  are  stirred  into  vibration  and  issue  in  a 
knowledge  of  the  things  of  God.  No  mere  in¬ 


tellectual  activity  meets  the  purpose.  The 
energy  and  nervous  acuteness  with  which  a 
man  reasons  about  divine  things  is  no  meas¬ 
ure  of  his  knowledge  of  divine  things.  Spir¬ 
itual  light  does  not  slip  down  the  links  of  a 
syllogism  any  more  than  natural  light  does. 
The  secret  of  the  Lord  is  with  them  that  fear 
Him.  There  is  no  necessary  connection  be¬ 
tween  scholarship  and  religious  experience  any 
more  than  there  is  a  necessary  connection  be¬ 
tween  scholarship  and  an  experience  of  the 
sublimity  that  pervades  a  vast  and  moun¬ 
tainous  landscape.  No  improvement  has  yet 
been  made  on  the  three  thousand  years  old 
declaration  of  Zophar,  that  no  man  can  find 
out  God  by  searching.  If  the  string  lies  close 
to  where  the  air  is  passing  over  it,  it  will  sing. 

Conference  with  truth  makes  the  philoso¬ 
pher;  communion  with  beauty  makes  the 
artist;  communion  with  God  makes  knowledge 
of  the  things  of  God.  Christ  spent  in  prayer 
the  entire  night  preceding  His  delivery  of  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount.  There  are  people  who 
never  pray,  that  are  yet  claiming  that  there  is 
no  God,  or  if  there  is,  that  He  cannot  be 
known.  That  is  like  living  in  the  cellar  and 
saying  there  is  no  sun,  or  if  there  is,  that  it 
cannot  be  seen. 

While  in  college  Horace  Bushnell  became  an 
atheist.  Books  and  philosophy  drove  God 
farther  and  farther  from  him.  In  despair  he 
fell  upon  bis  knees,  and  the  strings  trembled 
again.  And  by  prayer  we  do  not  mean  so 
much  the  utterance  of  devout  petitions,  as  we 
do  walking  with  God  in  waiting  quietness. 
It  takes  a  great  deal  of  time  to  come  into  ten¬ 
der  relations  with  the  world  of  beauty  and  to 
be  an  artist.  It  takes  a  good  deal  of  time  to 
come  into  profound  relations  with  the  world 
of  truth  and  to  be  a  philosopher.  It  takes  a 
good  deal  of  time  to  be  a  Christian,  if  we 
mean  by  that  not  simply  one  who  does  fairly 
well  what  is  right,  but  one  who  spends  suffi¬ 
cient  time  away  from  the  bustle  of  life  to  be 
able  to  hear  the  still,  small  voice,  and  to  have 
the  great  things  of  God  borne  in  upon  him 
with  a  fullness  and  pressure  that  means  real¬ 
ity  and  that  establishes  the  soul  in  comfort 
and  confidence,  making  God  a  presence  and 
the  things  of  God  material  of  sweet  and  satis¬ 
fied  experience. 

EXPERIENCES  IN  PEKIN. 

Bt  Bev.  Gilbert  Reid. 

Thus  far  through  the  winter  Peking  has 
been  quiet  and  secure  for  foreign  residence. 
Mission  work  has  gone  on  as  usual.  The  pass¬ 
ing  of  troops  from  the  extreme  west  of  the 
empire  has  caused  no  disturbance  or  danger. 
As  for  the  future,  there  is  a  slight  prospect 
of  confusion.  The  failure  of  the  second  peace 
mission  in  even  securing  a  conference  indicates 
that  the  war  may  continue  till  the  Japanese 
reach  Peking,  and  even  then  peace  or  submis¬ 
sion  by  China  is  uncertain. 

The  war  in  Manchuria  has  had  no  startling 
news  for  some  time.  The  First  and  Second 
Armies  of  Japan  seem  to  be  concentrating  for 
a  future  advance.  The  Third  Army  in  Shan¬ 
tung  has  caused  great  excitement,  interfering 
greatly  with  the  mission  work  at  Cbefoo, 
Teng  cho,  and  other  places.  This  descent 
upon  Shantung  has  nothing  to  do  with  Corean 
reforms ;  it  is  now  a  war  of  conquest. 

Since  my  last  letter  to  The  Evangelist  my 
own  personal  work  has  bad  something  of  a 
variety,  to  give  spice  to  the  monotonous 
Peking  life,  the  home  of  conservatism.  In 
addition  to  preaching  every  Sunday  at  some 
one  of  the  missions,  I  have  continued  the 
newspaper  work  hitherto  mentioned.  Within 
a  month’s  time  I  sent  away  on  an  average  an 
article  a  day,  patronizing  the  secular  papers 
even  more  than  the  religious.  This  is  an  op¬ 
portunity  which  occurs  just  at  this  time  of 


war,  and  is  worthy  of  being  seized  with  grati 
tude  to  the  Lord  therefor. 

During  this  month  I  have  studied  the  best  way 
to  get  in  contact  with  some  of  the  leading  offi¬ 
cials  and  what  kind  of  documents  might  be 
prepared  for  their  consideration.  I  realized, 
however,  that  there  were  certain  difficulties 
in  the  way.  First,  the  American  Minister  was 
disinclined  to  aid  me  in  any  conference  at  the 
Foreign  Office.  Secondly,  to  secure  any  pri¬ 
vate  interview  was  not  sought  by  even  the  for 
eign  Ministers.  Thirdly,  to  make  a  call  on  a 
dignitary  without  an  introduction  or  impor¬ 
tant  business  is  nearly  as  hard  in  China  as  in 
civilized  America,  Fourthly,  to  go  in  Foreign 
dress  would  be  an  annoyance.  Fifthly,  to 
adopt  Chinese  dress  would  be  a  personal  in¬ 
convenience,  if  the  Japanese  should  arrive 
later  in  the  season.  Sixthly,  to  make  a  call  on 
a  stranger  without  a  polite  and  explanatory 
note  would  be  apt  to  meet  a  rebuff.  And  Sev¬ 
enthly,  to  prepare  such  a  note  required  a  bettei 
writer  than  the  one  I  had  secured. 

However,  I  pondered  over  the  whole  mat¬ 
ter,  while  continuing  my  other  duties.  My 
former  official  friend,  now  a  member  of  the 
Grand  Council,  came  in  person  to  call  upon 
me  and  to  express  his  appreciation  of  what 
I  had  done  for  the  Chinese  during  my  furlough 
home.  To  be  in  foreign  dress  at  my  own 
house  did  not  matter  much,  though  I  confess 
that  I  did  not  feel  as  miich  at  ease  as  when 
wearing  the  Chinese  dress  in  former  years. 

For  a  few  weeks  thereafter  I  was  en¬ 
gaged  in  prepared,  with  my  Chinese 
writer,  some  seven  letters  for  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Grand  Council,  the  Emperor, 
and  Cabinet,  and  for  two  or  three  in  the  For¬ 
eign  Office,  all  these  letters  bearing  on  the 
present  unfortunate  war  and  the  possibilities 
of  peace,  as  well  as  extending  the  necessary 
civilities. 

When  all  this  was  done,  I  purchased  a  week 
ago  the  mandarin  fur  costume  for  winter, 
and  started  out  on  a  day’s  visitation,  or 
rather,  of  experimenting.  The  attendants  I 
found  much  more  obliging  and  polite  than  in 
my  experiments  of  previous  years,  indicating 
an  improvement  in  the  spirit  towards  for¬ 
eigners.  All  the  officials  were  out,  engaged  in 
business  at  some  of  the  offices,  save  two.  One 
of  these,  lately  a  Governor  of  the  Canton  Prov¬ 
ince  and  a  favorite  with  the  Emperor,  received 
me  most  courteously,  chatted  for  over  an 
hour,  and  returned  my  call  two  days  later. 

The  other  official  had  just  retired,  about  6 
o’clock,  as  he  has  to  rise  at  8  o’clock  in  the 
morning.  Yesterday  I  went  again  to  call  upon 
him,  and  succeeded  in  securing  my  desired 
audience.  This  official,  by  the  name  of  Weng, 
is  not  only  a  member  of  the  Grand  Council, 
but  President  of  the  Board  of  Revenue,  Chan¬ 
cellor  of  the  Hanlin  College,  and  tutor  to  the 
young  Emperor.  In  1856  he  took  the  highest 
honors  in  the  national  examination,  being 
twenty -eight  years  of  age.  He  is  now  sixty 
seven,  a  fine-appearing  gentleman,  intelligent, 
dignified,  courteous  and  modest. 

In  some  respects  this  high  Minister  of  State 
might  be  regarded  as  the  least  likely  to  see  a 
foreigner.  I  do  not  know  of  any  other  for¬ 
eigner  whom  he  has  seen ;  he  has  often  been 
reckoned  as  bead  of  the  conservative  element 
in  opposition  to  foreigners  and  Viceroy  Li, 
and  at  present  is  spoken  of  as  bead  of  the  war 
party.  And  yet  I  have  never  met  a  more  cor¬ 
dial  and  polite  reception  from  the  high  officials 
of  China  than  I  received  yesterday  from  him. 

Concerning  the  war  bis  position  was  clear. 
He  regarded  the  war  as  unjustifiable  and  un¬ 
necessary.  While  acknowledging  that  faults 
had  existed  both  in  the  officials  and  the  army, 
yet  all  complaints  could  have  been  settled  by 
conference,  and  the  use  made  of  them  by 
Japan  was  merely  a  pretext  for  war.  As  to 
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peace,  he  said  something  like  this:  “We  desire 
peace  and  are  willing  to  sue  for  it,  but  if  Japan 
refuses  to  confer,  and  makes  demands  too  ex¬ 
orbitant,  we  must  continue  to  fight.  Japan 
will  find  it  another  matter  to  overrun  all  the 
eighteen  provinces.” 

I  confess  that  such  a  position  is  reasonable 
if  China  can  only  show  the  ability.  Tbe  war 
being  forced  upon  China,  China  can  hardly  be 
expected  to  yield  to  any  sweeping  demand 
Japan  in  her  elated  spirit  may  seek  to  require. 

This  official  showed  great  interest  in  certain 
points  of  international  law,  and  I  was  sur¬ 
prised  at  his  knowledge  of  them,  as  well  as  of 
foreign  countries.  He  also  showed  a  friendly 
spirit  towards  missionary  effort,  and  especially 
of  Protestants.  Coming  as  a  missionary  I  was 
received  as  a  friend  interested  in  China’s 
welfare. 

Having  begun  on  this  line  of  personal  inter¬ 
course,  I  will  prudently  continue  in  it.  I  am 
also  preparing  a  few  brief  documents  on  tbe 
vital  issues  of  the  day,  which  I  shall  use  as  op¬ 
portunity  arises. 

For  all  these  favors  and  for  all  these  oppor¬ 
tunities  as  indicated  above,  I  am  devoutly 
grateful  to  the  Lord,  and  look  daily  for  His 
guidance. 

February  30, 1895. 


BOSTON  LETTER. 

A  DISTINGUISHED  VISITOR. 

The  event  of  the  past  week  for  all  work¬ 
ers  for  reform  in  municipal  affairs,  was  the 
address  in  Music  Hall  of  tbe  Rev.  Charles  H. 
Parkhurst,  D.D. ,  of  New  York.  He  was 
styled  by  the  Boston  papers  the  “Stalwart 
Crusader,”  and  his  reception  by  the  immense 
audience  was  a  “tremendous  ovation.”  The 
ordeal  of  handshaking  to  which  he  was  sub¬ 
jected  by  admiring  Bostonians  reminded  one 
of  a  Presidential  reception,  and  served  to  indi¬ 
cate  the  warm  place  he  holds  in  the  esteem 
and  affection  of  all  order-loving  people  for  his 
brave  and  self-sacrificing  exposure  of  one  of 
the  most  powerfully  intrenched  and  defiant 
strongholds  of  corruption  and  iniquity  on  the 
face  of  the  earth.  The  meeting  was  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Congregational  Club  and 
the  Municipal  League,  and  on  the  platform  sat 
a  notable  array  of  men  representing  almost 
every  department  of  municipal,  business,  and 
professional  life. 

The  Germania  Orchestra  enlivened  the  occa¬ 
sion,  if  that  was  possible,  by  appropriate  selec¬ 
tions.  The  Rev.  George  A.  Gordon,  D.  D., 
offered  prayer,  and  President  Samuel  B.  Capen 
of  the  Municipal  League  gave  the  address  of 
welcome.  When  Dr.  Parkhurst  came  forward, 
the  audience  spontaneously  arose  and  the  ap¬ 
plause  broke  out  with  renewed  vigor,  so  that 
he  was  hindered  for  some  moments,  pleasantly 
bowing  meanwhile  his  acknowledgments. 
Quiet  at  length  being  restored,  he  entered  at 
once  upon  his  work.  His  topic  was  “City  and 
Citizens,”  and  for  at  least  an  hour  and  a  half 
he  held  his  audience  spellbound.  His  address, 
as  usual,  abounded  in  trenchant  and  effective 
argument,  with  that  fine  sarcasm  of  which 
he  is  an  acknowledged  master,  all  surcharged 
with  the  vigorous  and  unique  personality  of 
the  preacher  and  reformer.  No  outline  could 
give  any  adequate  conception  of  the  oration, 
for  such  it  really  was.  He  declared  that  it  is 
in  the  cities  that  the  real  life  of  the  nation 
lives  and  throbs  itself  out.  Undigested  for¬ 
eign  material  has  much  to  do  with  moral  de¬ 
pravity,  while  such  unassimilated  matter  is 
the  politician’s  opportunity.  The  speaker’s 
graphic  recital  of  his  struggle  with  the  legions 
of  wickedness  in  New  York  showed  hie  won¬ 
derful  command  of  apposite  language,  and 
when  he  described  how  he  had  endured  tbe 
sneers,  curses,  slanders,  and  threats  of  these 
enemies  of  decency  and  righteousness,  and  ex¬ 


claimed  with  a  passionate  vehemence  that 
throbbed  in  every  fibre  and  kindled  every  fea¬ 
ture,  “I  would  have  entered  into  hell,  if  need 
be,  to  answer  my  challengers,”  the  responsive 
outburst  of  applause  fairly  shook  the  building. 
He  declared  that  spasms  of  virtue  are  quite  as 
racking  to  the  system  as  chronic  iniquity,  and 
therefore  drastic  rather  than  surface  treat¬ 
ment  is  indispensable.  Other  cities  are  much 
like  New  York,  and  you  must  not  only  kill 
the  tigers,  but  the  whole  menagerie.  Munici¬ 
pal  mending,  jobbing,  cobbling,  will  not  dry 
up  the  spring  of  corruption.  There  is  no  Re¬ 
publican  or  Democrat  in  the  Ten  Command¬ 
ments  nor  in  business,  and  nothing  has  come 
nearer  to  making  the  clerical  members  of  our 
committee  profane  than  the  attempt  to  import 
into  the  crusade  political  and  partisan  consid¬ 
erations.  The  administration  of  a  city  is  busi¬ 
ness  as  much  as  banking  or  manufacturing. 

Politics  he  characterized  as  an  impertinence 
in  the  successful  and  honorable  conduct  of  a 
municipality,  and  one  needs  to  be  ground  be¬ 
tween  the  upper  and  nether  millstones  of  a 
Republican  on  top  and  a  Democrat  underneath, 
or  vice  versa,  to  quite  understand  what  the 
politician  is.  An  all-round  man  is  bigger  than 
any  party.  He  paid  his  respects  to  the  pro¬ 
fessional  politician  by  sayitfg  that  he  would, 
if  possible,  outlaw  the  whole  herd  of  them 
and  rain  down  on  them  a  new  Sodom  storm. 

He  concluded  by  saying  that  the  sense  of 
personal  responsibility  for  the  quality  and 
trend  of  the  municipality  to  which  one  may 
belong  was  the  true  measure  of  all  civic 
virtne.  We  are  dealing  with  matters  that 
concern  our  deepest  interests.  Everything  in 
this  business  (depends  on  the  everlasting  im¬ 
mobility,  and  the  unmarketable  righteousness 
of  the  men  with  whom  you  are  confederated. 

These  are  only  fragments  caught  in  the 
rapid  utterances  of  an  address  that  was  like 
some  spherical  body  glowing  with  light  and 
heat,  and  no  better  service  could  be  rendered 
to  the  cause  of  reform  than  to  publish  and  cir¬ 
culate  it  in  every  city,  village,  and  hamlet  in 
the  land. 

RETURNING  PROSPERITY. 

Almost  every  day  now  the  daily  press  brings 
the  cheering  intelligence  that  wages  have  been 
restored  to  the  former  scale  in  some  of  our 
large  mills  and  especially  in  Fall  River,  Mass. 
This  not  only  indicates  a  better  demand  for 
the  products  of  the  loom  and  shop,  but  brings 
cheer  to  thousands  of  the  laborers  and  the 
families  dependent  upon  them,  and  is  inter¬ 
preted  as  a  happy  omen  that  the  dark  clouds 
so  long  shrouding  the  country  are  slowly  lift¬ 
ing  and  will  soon  be  scattered  by  the  brisk 
winds  of  returning  prosperity.  It  would  seem 
that  this  season  of  depression  ought  to  have 
enforced  a  salutary  lesson  on  the  sin  and  folly 
of  wasteful  extravagance.  Economists  of  other 
countries  contemplate  with  wonder  and  dismay 
the  lavish  expenditures  and  display  of  even  the 
wage  earners  of  this  nation. 

A  MODERN  FIXIOD. 

A  considerable  portion  of  Northern  New  Eng¬ 
land  has  been  under  water  the  past  week  or  so. 
This  is  the  result  of  an  unusually  heavy  rain¬ 
fall,  with  the  melting  of  the  winter  snow. 
While  damage  to  property  has  been  serious  in 
the  loss  of  bridges  and  other  casualties,  the 
gain  in  the  anticipated  bounteous  vegetable 
growth  and  fruitage  will  more  than  compen¬ 
sate  for  the  wreckage  caused  by  this  “spring 
freshet.  ”  D. 


Professor  Henry  Drummond  was  attacked  by 
rheumatism  last  year,  just  as  he  was  putting 
his  work.  The  Ascent  of  Man,  through  the 
press.  The  trouble  has  become  aggravated, 
and  be  has  been  obliged  to  suspend  hie  class  in 
the  Glasgow  Free  Church  College. 


PHILADELPHIA  LETTER. 

The  recent  April  meeting  of  tbe  Presbyterian 
Social  Union  was  an  interesting  one.  Mr. 
Franklin  L.  Sheppard  presided.  The  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Nominations  submitted  the  following  as- 
tho  officers  for  the  ensuing  year:  President^ 
Clarkson  Clothier;  Vice-Presidents,  William 

H.  Scott,  B.  H.  Hinckley,  Charles  B.  Adam¬ 
son,  and  W.  C.  Peters ;  Secretary,  Henry  W, 
Lam  birth  ;  Treasurer,  James  M.  Earle.  Tbe 
Union  will  vote  on  these  officers  a  month 
hence. 

The  evening  was  given  up  to  a  discussion  of 
the  plan  and  merits  of  the  forthcoming  new 
Presbyterian  Hymnal.  Hon.  Robert  N.  Will- 
son,  Chairman  of  the  Hymnal  Committee, 
spoke  at  some  length  about  the  book.  The 
Rev.  Louis  F.  Benson,  editor  of  the  Hymnal, 
also  gave  some  account  of  the  vast  amount  of 
labor  which  had  been  bestowed  upon  the  prep¬ 
aration  of  the  new  book,  and  explained  the 
plan  and  scope  of  the  book.  During  the  eve¬ 
ning  a  number  of  selections  from  the  hymns 
chosen  were  sung.  The  whole  work,  so  far 
as  it  could  be  judged  from  the  information 
given  and  the  specimens  of  the  hymns  ren¬ 
dered,  received  the  warmest  approval  from 
the  members  of  the  Union. 

The  great  event  of  the  past  week  was  the 
celebration  of  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of 
the  Woman’s  Foreign  Missionary  Society.  The 
meetings  began  on  Tuesday  evening  and  were 
continued  through  Wednesday  and  Thursday, 
two  sessions  being  held  each  day.  On  Thurs¬ 
day  evening  there  was  a  great  missionary  rally 
in  the  Academy  of  Music.  The  attendance  of 
delegates  was  very  large.  Mrs.  C.  P.  Turner, 
President  of  the  Society,  presided,  and  the 
old  First  Church  was  crowded  at  all  the  meet¬ 
ings.  It  is  impossible  to  give  in  a  few  para¬ 
graphs  a  full  account  of  the  interesting  ex¬ 
ercises.  The  devotional  meeting  Tuesday  eve¬ 
ning  was  led  by  Mrs.  D.  A.  Cunningham  of 
Wheeling,  West  Virginia.  Its  keynote  was 
“From  Strength  to  Strength."  This  was  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  social  hour  in  which  the  delegates 
were  introduced  to  each  other.  On  Wednes¬ 
day  the  report  of  the  Treasurer,  Mrs.  J.  M. 
Fishburn,  was  read,  showing  total  receipts  for 
the  year  $105,806.89.  The  silver  anniveisary 
offering  included  in  the  above  amount,  was 
$15,000.  One  of  the  most  interesting  papers 
read  during  the  Assembly  was  “The  Story  of 
Twenty-five  Years,”  by  Mrs.  S.  C.  Perkins. 
This  story  showed  a  most  surprising  develop¬ 
ment,  and  indicates  something  of  the  great 
work  accomplished  by  the  Christian  women 
of  the  Church  in  their  missionary  societies. 
The  story  of  the  origin  of  the  Society  was  told 
in  a  very  interesting  way.  Its  beginning  was 
very  small,  but  the  growth  has  been  rapid  and 
continual.  “The  Press”  in  an  editorial  sum¬ 
marizes  the  work  of  the  Society,  as  presented 
in  the  report  of  Mrs.  Perkins  in  the  following 
interesting  paragraph : 

“This  Society  in  twenty- five  years  has 
raised  $2,690,956,  and  has  163  missionaries  and 

I, 100  native  readers  and  teachers.  This  large 
sum  and  this  large  force  in  many  lands  gives 
a  very  small  impression  of  the  work  achieved 
by  such  a  Society.  Its  missionaries  have  car¬ 
ried  their  gentle  message  of  faith,  education, 
civilization,  and  refinement  into  huts  and 
homes,  high  and  low,  where  men  could  not 
go.  The  woman  physician  has  surmounted  the 
invincible  Oriental  pejudice  of  centuries,  and 
the  woman  teacher  has  begun  a  work  which 
would  have  been  permitted  to  no  other  hands. 
The  courage,  the  devotion,  and  the  self-sacri¬ 
fice  shown  by  the  women  engaged  in  this 
work  have  carried  them  into  regions  and 
through  dangers  at  which  men  might  well 
have  hesitated.  Through  their  labors,  schools. 
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hospitals,  a  new  literature,  and,  what  is  more, 
new  homes  have  grown  up,  and  no  part  of  the 
work  of  the  Church  in  missions  has  done  more 
for  the  faith  or  the  advancement  of  man.  ” 

On  Wednesday  afternoon  about  twenty  mis 
sionaries  were  introduced  to  the  Assembly. 
Mrs.  C.  N.  Thorpe  making  the  introductions 
in  her  most  happy  way.  Papers  and  ad¬ 
dressers  were  read  or  spoken  on  Wednesday  as 
follows:  “An  Open  Letter  from  the  Mission- 
ries,”  Mrs.  C.  N.  Thorpe;  “Kodak  Views  of 
Missionary  Life,”  Mrs.  Matthew  Newkirk; 
“The  Past  and  Present,”  by  Mrs.  J.  C.  Hep 
bum  of  Japan ;  “How  We  Carry  the  Gospel  to 
the  Children,”  Miss  Etta  W.  Case,  Japan; 
“Hints  and  Helps  for  the  Young  People,”  a 
conference  led  by  Miss  F.  U.  Nelson. 

On  Thursday  the  Secretaries’  report  was 
read  by  Mrs  A.  R.  Perkins.  An  open  con¬ 
ference.  with  question  box,  was  led  by  Mrs. 
William  Watters.  “Our  School  and  Its  Gradu¬ 
ates,”  Miss  A.  M.  Bartlett,  Mexico;  “Our  Work 
in  Nanking,”  Mrs.  Charles  Leanian,  China; 
“Another  Chapter  of  the  Story,”  Miss  M.  C. 
Holmes,  Syria;  “What  is  a  Foreign  Mission¬ 
ary?”  Mrs.  Georges.  Hayes.  China;  “Cubic 
Measure,”  Miss  Ella  C.  Parsons,  were  the 
other  papers  of  the  day. 

On  Thursday  evening  there  was  a  great  mis¬ 
sionary  rally  in  the  Academy  of  Music.  The 
demand  for  tickets  in  advance  was  so  great 
that  the  great  building  could  have  been  filled 
three  or  four  times.  The  interest  was  in¬ 
tense,  reaching  to  enthusiasm.  The  Rev. 
George  D.  Baker,  D.  D.,  presided.  Addresses 
were  made  by  the  Rev.  F.  F.  Eilinwood,  D.  D. , 
the  Rev.  A.  T.  Pierson.  D.D. ,  and  the  Rev. 
Frederick  K.  Stanley. 

The  ladies  certainly  have  much  reason  to  be 
happy  over  this  quarter-century  celebration. 
We  get  a  glimpse  here  of  the  great  work  the 
women  are  doing  for  Christ  in  this  one  branch 
of  their  work.  When  it  is  remembered,  too, 
that  all  this  development  of  woman’s  work 
has  been  in  the  last  twenty- five  years,  we  can¬ 
not  but  rejoice  in  the  achievement  and  its 
meaning. 

Then  this  is  only  one  of  the  women’s  socie¬ 
ties  in  our  own  Presbyterian  Church.  Be¬ 
sides,  in  Home  Missioi^s  also  the  women  are 
working  with  enthusiasm.  We  are  led  to 
ask,  in  view  of  all  these  facts.  Where  would 
our  missionary  work  be  to  day  had  the  women 
not  discovered  their  power  and  come  out  of 
their  seclusion  to  take  their  place  as  work¬ 
ers  in  the  Master’s  kingdom? 

THE  REV.  W.  J.  McKEE. 

The  Presbytery  of  Ningpo,  China,  adopted 
at  the  last  meeting  the  following  paper  in 
memory  of  Mr.  McKee,  long  a  missionary  at 
Ningpo.  It  is  translated  by  the  Rev.  J.  H. 
Judson  of  Hung  Chow  : 

The  Rev.  Wm.  J.  McKee  was  an  American 
I>ossessing  great  eloquence.  He  was  born  on 
the  2l8t  of  February,  1851.  In  his  youth  he 
was  wise,  and  at  a  glance  one  would  perceive 
him  to  be  a  vessel  of  great  worth.  While 
young  he  was  moved  by  the  Holy  Spirit  to  en¬ 
ter  the  Theological  Seminary.  The  Rev.  Mr. 
Dodd,  returning  from  China,  came  to  the 
Seminary  to  exhort  the  students.  He  said, 
“In  China  the  harvest  was  great,  but  the 
laborers  were  few ;  that  the  people  of  China 
did  not  know  the  true  <loctrine,  and  were  like 
sheep  without  a  shepherd,  and  were  greatly  to 
be  pitied.”  Mr.  McKee  was  present  and  rev¬ 
erently  listened,  his  heart  was  greatly  stirred 
within  him,  and  he  decided  to  go  to  China. 
He  finished  his  studies,  made  preparations, 
and  took  up  his  journey.  He  arrived  in 
Ningpo  in  the  winter  of  1878,  and  joined  Mr. 
Butler  in  the  management  of  the  church. 
The  Christians  called  upon  him  and  found 
him  congenial  and  lovable,  and  all  pronounced 


him  a  trustworthy  man.  The  following  year, 
in  the  management  of  mission  affairs,  there 
was  perfect  order,  and  all  were  caused  to  be 
much  pleased.  He  was  married  to  the  accom¬ 
plished  Miss  Ketchum,  who  was  in  charge  of 
the  girls’  school.  She  was  also  gentle  in  her 
disposition,  and  thus  they  were  well  mated- 
Having  obtained  this  helpmeet,  he  exerted  all 
the  more  strength  in  learning  the  spoken  lan¬ 
guage  and  the  written.  In  a  few  months  he 
made  a  tour  of  the  churches,  promulgating 
the  doctrine  in  a  great  many  places. 

About  this  time  Mr.  Butler  established  the 
Presbyterian  school.  Mr.  McKee  gladly  and 
cheerfully  helped,  either  by  writing  letters  to 
America,  or  exhorting  contributions. 

A  few  years  after  the  school  had  been 
opened,  he  became  treasurer  and  trustee.  In 
the  year  1883  he  took  up  the  burden  of  teach¬ 
ing  students  in  theology.  Thoroughly  did  he 
instruct  them  in  things  ancient  and  modern ; 
faithfully  were  his  duties  performed,  never 
growing  weary. 

The  students  all  became  worthy  men,  hav 
ing  sat  in  the  spring  winds  and  became  satur¬ 
ated  with  the  transforming  showers,  and  are 
now  like  fruitful  peach  and  pear  trees  at  his 
door. 

In  the  autumn  Mr.  Butler  died  at  Chekiang 
with  cholera.  When  the  telegram  reached  Mr. 
McKee,  his  heart  was  filled  with  grief  and 
mourning,  and  for  several  days  he  would 
neither  eat  nor  drink. 

The  family  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Zi  (pastor  of 
the  church  at  Ningpo)  was  also  visited  with 
cholera,  and  Mrs.  Zi  died.  Mr  McKee,  with¬ 
out  fear,  visited  and  comforted  them,  having 
extreme  compassion  upon  them. 

When  any  were  afflicted  in  the  church  he 
would  either  in  person  comfort  them,  or  write 
a  letter  of  consolation.  Thus  did  pity  dwell  in 
his  heart.  In  the  fall  of  1889  there  was  a 
heavy  fall  of  rain  for  two  months  in  the 
eastern  portion  of  the  Chekiang  Province. 
The  cotton  could  not  be  gathered,  and  starva¬ 
tion  came  upon  the  people. 

Mr.  McKee  obtained  contributions  from  the 
North  and  the  South,  and  through  this  benevo¬ 
lence  several  thousand  lives  were  saved.  Such 
a  heart  and  deeds  of  love  for  mankind  are  in-- 
deed  not  often  seen  in  these  days  among  schol¬ 
ars  of  the  West.  In  the  year  of  1884  he  be¬ 
came  temporary  pastor  of  the  Dzang  O-Z 
church.  He  went  in  person  to  all  the  stations 
along  the  sea  and  took  pleasure  in  conversing 
upon  the  doctrines  with  old  Christian  women. 
They  were  benefitted  both  in  soul  and  body, 
relying  upon  him  for  instruction. 

Truly  he  did  not  dishonor  the  office  of  the 
good  shepherd.  But  the  work  increased,  the 
burden  grew  heavier,  and  the  heart  more 
weary,  while  others  felt  sorry  for  him,  bear¬ 
ing  all  these  burdens  upon  his  weak  body,  yet 
himself  took  pleasure  in  it. 

It  was  natural  for  him  to  be  filial.  When  he 
heard  of  his  father’s  death,  being  crushed  be 
tween  two  wagons,  he  mourned  greatly,  inso¬ 
much  that  his  body  grew  weak,  and  more 
than  ever  conscious  that  he  was  not  able  to 
endure.  In  the  spring  of  1886  he  returned  to 
his  native  country.  In  1888  he  recovered  from 
his  illness  and  returned  to  China.  When  cross¬ 
ing  the  Japan  Sea  a  heavy  storm  arose,  the 
waves  rolled  high,  and  the  stern  of  the  vessel 
was  damaged.  Quite  a  number  upon  the  ves¬ 
sel  were  thrown  overboard  and  drowned  in  the 
sea.  Meeting  with  this  danger  brought  upon 
him  a  disease,  both  of  heart  and  lungs,  and 
from  the  time  he  reached  Ningpo,  he  con¬ 
tinually  had  a  cough,  accompanied  with  fever. 

Though  skillful  remedies  were  used,  he  did 
not  recover  his  full  strength.  But  he  could 
not  be  idle ;  he  looked  after  the  ten  churches, 
and  alone  took  upon  him  the  burden  of  the 
mission. 


He  removed  the  preaching  hall  at  Tai  Bin 
to  Dzang-lob,  tbe  one  at  Dzang-O-Z  to  Tong- 
kwan,  opened  a  new  hall  in  the  city  of  Tong- 
yang,  exhausting  his  efforts  and  never  shrink¬ 
ing  from  the  burden  of  the  work. 

Realizing  that  medical  aid  would  be  of  great 
assistance  in  promulgating  the  doctrine,  he 
recommended  the  sons  of  two  pastors,  who 
had  finished  a  course  of  study  in  western 
medicine,  to  open  new  work,  and  sent  them 
in  all  directions,  healing  the  sick  and  giving 
cheer,  now  in  later  times  yielding  fruit. 

Every  Sabbath  afternoon  he  went  to  the  Fu- 
dzien  church,  and  took  charge  of  the  Sabbath- 
school.  With  all  his  heart  did  be  instruct, 
not  sparing  his  strength.  To  such  an  extent 
did  he  use  his  vital  energy,  that  he  became 
ill  and  could  not  recover.  He  remained  until 
last  year  in  July,  when  bis  disease  became 
worse.  The  physician  advised  him  to  return 
speedily.  He  did  not  wish  to  return,  but  his 
brethren  in  the  work  repeatedly  exhorted  him, 
and  there  being  no  alternative,  he  consented. 

When  the  time  for  handshaking  and  farewell 
came,  he  faithfully  exhorted  all.  The  Chris¬ 
tians  all  fervently  hoped  he  might  return,  and 
they  said,  “The  sooner  well,  sooner  return.” 

At  first  news  came  that  he  was  better,  but 
afterward  worse.  Who  would  have  thought 
that  on  the  morning  of  the  21st  of  July  of 
this  year,  he  was  to  die  in  a  city  of  Mexico, 
where  he  had  gone  for  treatment.  He  was 
forty-four  years  old,  and  was  in  Ningpo  six¬ 
teen  years. 

We,  members  of  the  Presbytery,  were  closely 
united  to  him.  Not  only  was  he  affectionate 
to  the  Christians,  but  when  he  met  with  schol¬ 
ars  it  was  with  decorum.  When  with  the  peo¬ 
ple  it  was  with  indulgence.  Since  the  actu¬ 
ating  force  of  his  life  was  deep  love,  he  was 
therefore  respectful  like  a  profound  scholar, 
and  extremely  modest.  Concerning  him  in 
the  capacity  of  an  evangelist,  he  was  continu¬ 
ally  going  out  and  in  among  our  twelve 
churches,  and  there  as  not  a  place  over  which 
his  feet  did  not  pass.  There  was  not  a  family, 
poor  or  suffering,  there  was  not  a  man  who 
was  zealous,  that  he  did  not  know.  We  may 
well  say  that  his  faithfulness  unto  the  Lord 
was  to  the  extreme. 

Biit  to  exhort  with  words  is  not  as  efficacious 
as  to  exhort  with  books.  Hence  with  re¬ 
nowned  ability,  and  the  pen  of  a  ready  writer, 
he  wrote  commentaries  upon  Hosea,  Joel,  and 
Micha,  which,  when  put  into  print,  will  be 
very  useful. 

Just  at  this  age  his  scholarship  was  rich  and 
his  usefulness  truly  great.  But  his  years  were 
not  to  be  long,  thus  causing  the  foundations 
of  the  church  to  totter  and  the  timbers 
thereof  to  mourn. 

He  had  three  children,  the  oldest  fourteen, 
the  second  twelve,  and  the  youngest  ten. 
They  were  fair  without  and  wise  within,  and 
will  be  able  to  carry  out  their  father’s  pur¬ 
poses.  We,  so  far  away,  in  a  strange  land, 
cannot  go  to  mourn  for  him,  but  his  excellent 
words  and  worthy  deeds  can  become  the  cri¬ 
terion  of  our  Presbytery,  wherefore  we  can¬ 
not  keep  from  reverently  speaking  of  his  life. 
Let  this  be  engraved  upon  stone,  that  we  may 
ever  see  it  and  be  inspired. 

Ningpo  Presbtteht  op  the  Prksbytkkian  Church. 


In  connection  with  the  Department  of  Ap¬ 
plied  Christianity  at  Iowa  College,  Grinnell, 
la.,  of  which  the  Rev.  G.  D.  Herron,  D. D. ,  is 
professor,  and  with  “The  American  Institute 
of  Christian  Sociology,”  a  summer  school  was 
held  in  Grinnell  from  June  27th  to  July  4th, 
last  year,  in  which  Piofessor  Richard  T.  Ely, 
the  Rev.  B.  Fay  Mills,  Dr.  Josiah  Strong,  and 
other  well  known  leaders  of  thought  took  part. 
A  similar  school  will  be  held  during  the  com¬ 
ing  summer. 
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The  Outlook  gives  the  provisions  of  the 
Educational  Bill  now  before  the  Legislature. 
It  has  been  drawn  up  with  care,  and  with  a 
view  to  lift  the  public  schools  of  New  York 
City  out  of  the  mire  of  politics  and  insure 
their  future  welfare  and  progress: 

The  new  Education  Bill  now  pending  at 
Albany,  and  for  which  the  Committee  of 
Seventy  is  responsible,  provides  that  the 
Mayor  shall  appoint  five  unpaid  Commission¬ 
ers,  who  will  comprise  a  Board  of  Education. 
These  in  turn  will  appoint  a  Superintendent  of 
Schools  and  also  twenty  Division  Superinten¬ 
dents.  None  but  abundantly  qualified  persons 
may  be  chosen  to  these  positions  The  Super¬ 
intendents  nominate  the  teachers,  thus  doing 
away  with  the  Ward  Trustee  system.  The 
Trustees  have  naturally  been  much  exercised 
at  this  overthrow  of  their  patronage,  and  have 
caused  their  appointees  among  the  teachers  to 
be  gathered  together  and  protest  against  the 
bill.  Their  objections  to  it  are:  (1)  That  the 
twenty  paid  Superintendents  will  be  a  needless 
burden  to  the  taxpayers;  (2)  That  the  powers 
conferred  on  them  are  inconsistent  with  the 
independence  and  self-respect  of  the  teachers ; 
(3)  That  under  the  Ward  Trustees  “the  schools 
have  advanced  to  a  position  second  to  none  in 
the  country.”  This  last  assertion  would  be 
amusing  if  it  were  not  painful :  in  fact,  the 
public  schools  of  New  York  City  have  the 
reputation  of  being  poorer,  less  efficient,  more 
antiquated,  and  more  mechanical  than  those 
of  any  other  city  of  the  first  class  in  the 
United  States.  As  to  the  other  objections, 
the  sub  committee  of  the  Committee  of 
Seventy  replies  to  the  first,  that  there  are  now 
nine  paid  Superintendents,  and  that,  since 
there  are  nearly  one  hundred  and  fifty  schools 
and  about  four  thousand  teachers,  the  addi¬ 
tional  eleven  Superintendents  are  needed ;  to 
the  second  objection,  that  the  independence 
of  the  teachers  is  not  more  threatened  by  re¬ 
quiring  nominations  to  emanate  from  compe¬ 
tent  Superintendents  than  from  often  incom¬ 
petent  Ward  Trustees,  and  that  no  removal  by 
the  Superintendent  is  possible  without  the 
approval  of  the  Board  of  Commissioners. 


The  Churchman,  premising  that  one  of  the 
most  interesting  of  studies  in  history,  art.  and 
social  life  is  found  in  tracing  the  mutual  in¬ 
fluence  upon  each  other,  of  elements  which 
are  apparently  discordant  and  yet  have  been 
brought  into  combination,  thus  concludes: 

If  the  press  be  taken  as  the  mirror  of  mod¬ 
ern  life,  even  the  secular  press  affords  suffi¬ 
cient  evidence  of  the  constant  interchange 
which  is  going  on  between  thought  dis¬ 
tinctively  religious  and  thought  just  as  dis¬ 
tinctively  secular.  Christianity  as  taught  in 
the  Christian  Church  has  now  a  position  in 
the  world  conceded  alike  by  thinkers  and  pub¬ 
licists,  as  well  as  by  the  general  people,  which 
it  scarcely  occupied  even  a  century  ago.  The 
Church  has  leavened  the  world,  and  may  be 
said  to  have  conquered  it  so  far  us  impressing 
it  with  the  facts,  the  literature,  the  nomen¬ 
clature.  even  the  anniversary  celebrations 
which  constitute  the  external  form  of  the 
Christian  religion.  It  is  impossible  to  hide 
from  ourselves  the  fact  that  what  we  call  the 
world,  i.  e. ,  all  which  is  comprised  in  the 
secular  sphere  of  human  activities,  sometimes 
takes  up  the  symbols  and  nomenclature  of  the 
religious  sphere  of  life  and  adopts  its  terms 
and  its  external  usages  with  too  slight  a  re¬ 
gard  for  the  essential  verities  which  lie  at  the 
root  of  the  matter.  The  world  has  been  forced 
to  some  degree  to  conform  to  the  Church. 
The  danger  is  lest  it  should  try  and  compel 
the  Church  to  comform  to  it.  This  danger 
stands  exactly  in  the  difference  which  exists 
between  the  guise  and  the  disguise  of  a 
religious  livery.  It  is  a  source  of  profound 
satisfaction  to  all  lovers  of  religion  to  see 
the  world  of  secular  life  and  enterprise 
acknowledging  the  Christian  season  and 
the  Christian  name.  This  is  one  of  the 
tiumphs  of  the  Church ;  but  the  triumph 
must  be  hollow  just  so  far  as  the  symbols  and 
names  are  used  without  reverence  and  without 
an  acknowledgment  of  the  facts  they  stand 
for.  It  is  a  good  thing  to  find  secular  things 
becoming  Christianized,  but  it  would  turn  this 
good  thing  into  a  serious  peril  for  the  cause 
of  the  Church,  if  the  final  result  were  brought 
about  that  Christianity  had  become  hopelessly 
secularized. 


The  Vermont  Chronicle  notes  that  Union 
Congregational  Church  of  Worcester  proposes 
to  build  a  new  house  of  worship  hard  by  one 
already  long  in  possession  of  the  field : 

It  has  obtained  a  fine  lot  on  Chestnut  Street, 
immediately  across  the  street  from  Plymouth 
Church.  The  members  of  the  latter  church 
think  that  another  Congregational  church  is 
not  needed  there,  and  that  if  Union  Church 
locates  there  rather  than  in  a  place  where 
there  is  now  no  church  building,  it  will  be  a 
detriment  to  both  churches.  It  will  bring 
the  two  into  rivalry  and  limit  the  sphere  of 
influence  of  each.  Plymouth  Church  has 
therefore  held  a  meeting  and  passed  resolu¬ 
tions  remonstrating  with  Union  Church  for 
building  so  near  to  its  house  of  worship,  and 
intimated  that  if  the  plan  is  persisted  in,  it 
shall  ask  Union  Church  to  unite  with  it  in 
calling  a  council  of  churches  to  advise  in  the 
matter.  With  no  knowledge  of  the  facts  in 
the  case,  other  than  what  is  contained  in  the 
resolutions  passed  by  Plymouth  Church,  it 
would  seem  better  for  Union  Church  to  seek  a 
location  where  it  could  give  new  church  ac¬ 
commodations  to  a  locality  not  now  having  a 
house  of  worship.  The  simple  fact  that  a  fine 
site  can  be  obtained  in  that  locality,  and  that 
it  will  fairly  well  accommodate  its  present 
congregation,  does  not  seem  of  itself  a  suffi¬ 
cient  reason  to  justify  it  in  placing  itself  so 
near  to  Plymouth  Church. 


The  Voice  comments  as  follows : 

Before  dismissing  Oscar  Wilde  to  the  ob¬ 
scurity  which  is  to  be  desired  for  him,  it  is 
well  to  dwell  a  little  upon  some  of  the  refiec- 
tions  that  are  prompted  by  his  career.  He  has 
been  the  central  spirit  of  a  certain  literary  and 
artistic  school  whose  poisonous  influences  have 
been  acting  like  a  miasma  upon  literature.  It 
has  been  the  canon  ot  this  (chool  of  degener¬ 
ates  that  art  has  nothing  to  do  with  morals, 
and  is  under  no  obligation  whatever  to  take 
moral  considerations  into  account.  From  this 
to  the  conclusion  that  morals  are  of  no  ac¬ 
count  at  all  is,  of  course,  a  small  step,  and 
easily  taken.  This  idea  of  divorcing  art  from 
morals  is  an  impossible  one.  Art  is  an  ex¬ 
pression  of  personality.  It  is  in  such  expres¬ 
sion  that  it  finds  its  chief,  if  not  it  sole  claim 
upon  us.  You  may  take  two  paintings,  one 
the  creative  work  of  a  genius  and  the  other  a 
faithful  copy,  and  while  it  might  be  difficult 
to  distinguish  .between  them,  yet,  when  once 
the  difference  is  known,  the  emotions  excited 
are  very  different.  Whyf  Because  one  speaks 
to  us  of  the  creator,  the  other  of  the  imitator. 
The  two  bring  us  into  contact  with  different 
personalities.  So  of  a  beautiful  carving  done 
by  hand,  and  a  molding  done  by  machinery. 
It  is  the  personality  in  the  one  and  the  lack 
of  it  in  the  other,  or  at  least  an  entirely  differ¬ 
ent  personality,  that  of  the  inventor,  that 
makes  the  chief  difference  between  them. 
The  Home  Journal  protests  against  removing 
from  our  public  libraries  Wilde’s  works,  saying 
that  it  is  as  foolish  to  do  so  as  it  would  be 
to  destroy  all  the  steamboats  if  we  should 
learn  that  Robert  Fulton  had  been  immoral. 
But  the  difference  between  the  two  cases  lies 
in  the  point  we  are  making,  that  art  is  an 
expression  of  personality,  while  an  invention 
is  not.  and  the  two  must  be  judged,  their  in 
fluences  must  be  measured,  by  entirely  differ¬ 
ent  standards.  True  art,  as  Cousin  has  said, 
is  not  the  servitor  of  morale,  but  the  latter’s 
coadjutor  and  colleague.  If  it  is  not  that,  it 
is— well,  look  at  Oscar  Wilde  and  see  what  it  is. 

The  Catholic  Review  has  this  little  sign  of 
change— or,  as  some  might  regard  it,  of 
progress — but  whether  in  England,  or  Rome, 
or  both,  is  the  significant  query: 

Referring  to  Cardinal  Vaughan’s  visit  to  the 
Pope,  a  Rome  correspondent  writes:  “An 
other  matter  besides  that  of  Anglicanism  now 
occupies  his  attention.  He  thinks  the  time 
has  come  when  the  prohibition  put  forth  by 
Propaganda  against  Catholic  attendance  at  the 
Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  may  be 
removed,  and  that  Catholic  students  may  be 
permitted  to  profit  by  these  institutions  of 
learning  without  danger  to  their  faith.  Car 
dinal  Manning  was  strongly  opposed  to  the 
measure  now  advocated,  and  Cardinal 
Vaughan,  as  I  have  been  informed  by  a  prom¬ 
inent  ecclesiastic  here,  was  opposed  to  it  even 
more  strongly  than  Cardinal  Manning.  He  it 
was  also  who  obtained  from  Propaganda  the 
prohibition  against  young  Catholics  frequent 
ing  these  universities.  But  that  was  twenty 
years  ago,  and  great  changes  have  occurred 
since  then.  I  have  just  learned  this  evening 


that  Cardinal  Vaughan’s  application  in  favor 
of  permitting  Catholics  to  go  as  students  to 
Oxford  and  to  Birmingham  UniversiW  has 
been  affirmatively  reported  upoq  by  Propa¬ 
ganda.  Thus  the  mission  of  this  English  Car¬ 
dinal  to  Rome  ends.  ”  If  the  Church  takes  its 
ban  off  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  it  may  be  re¬ 
quested  to  remove  its  objection  to  the  presence 
of  Catholic  students  at  Harvard,  Yale,  and 
other  non-Catbolio  universities  in  the  United 
States. 


The  Examiner,  National  Baptist,  and  Chris¬ 
tian  Inquirer,  all  rolled  into  one,  stands^  up 
squarely  for  the  maintenance  of  Denomina¬ 
tional  Schools,  as  will  be  seen  : 

A  reliable  friend,  who  resides  in  an  almost 
metropolitan  city,  said  recently  to  the  writer 
that  the  fashionable  ladies’  school  of  the  city 
is  under  Episcopal  influence.  Not  a  few  mem¬ 
bers  of  non -Episcopal  churches  attend  it,  be¬ 
cause  it  is  fashionable  and  has  a  high  literaiy 
standard.  The  bishop,  who  is  a  man  of  culti¬ 
vated  and  courteous  manners,  and  who  goes 
out  of  bis  way  to  take  notice  of  non- Episcopal 
ministers  as  he  meets  them  in  society  or  on 
the  street  (although  there  is  a  tinge  of  patron¬ 
age  running  through  it  all),  often  visits  the 
school  and  meets  the  pupils  personally.  When 
the  daughter  of  Baptist  parents  is  introduced 
to  him,  he  says,  “Ah,  this  is  my  little  Baptist 
friend.”  One  of  the  main  points  of  the  school 
is  the  teaching  of  church  history,  from  a 
strictly  Episcopalian  point  of  view.  The  re¬ 
sults  are  what  might  be  expected  Every  now 
and  then,  in  the  course  of  the  instruction, 
there  is  some  remark  or  allusion  which  causes 
every  eye  to  be  turned,  half  pityingly,  upon 
the  Baptist  or  non  Episcopal  pupils.  Of 
course  it  is  very  foolish  for  them  to  feel  aU 
this ;  but  they  are  young,  and  have  not  been 
hardened  to  that  sort  of  thing,  and  under  the 
influence  of  blandishments,  and  caresses,  and 
half-disguised  ridicule,  they  go  with  the  cur¬ 
rent.  It  is  of  no  particular  use  to  complain  of 
this.  We  cannot  prevent  it,  and,  from  the 
Episcopal  point  of  view,  we  can  hardly  find 
fault.  As  was  justly  observed  by  Professor 
Vedder  the  other  day,  in  his  paper  upon  “The 
Inquisition  and  its  Baptist  Martyrs,”  a  church 
that  believes  that  salvation  comes  tbrou^'h 
sacraments  cannot  help  persecuting,  that  is, 
using  force  to  constrain  people  to  submit  to 
the  sacraments. 

We  need  first-class  denominational  schools, 
academies,  institutes,  colleges.  And  the  need 
for  denominational  academies  and  institutes 
is  more  urgent  than  in  the  case  of  higher  in¬ 
stitutions,  because,  in  the  latter,  the  pupil  is 
reasonably  mature,  and  is  supposed  to  know 
what  he  believes  and  why  he  believes  it.  We 
are  all  very  human.  We  are  none  of  us  ex¬ 
empt  from  the  influence  of  our  surroundings. 
A  person  who  is  perpetually  in  an  atmosphere 
of  Episcopacy,  or  Unitarianism,  or  Roman¬ 
ism,  will  inevitably  take  the  color  of  his  sur¬ 
roundings,  unless  he  be  perpetually  on  the 
watch  and  in  a  defensive  attitude. 

...  To  maintain  a  separate  existence  with¬ 
out  adequate  reason  is  schism.  If  we  have 
nothing  to  stand  upon,  let  us  not  stand.  But  if 
the  great  principles  wherein  we  are  separated 
from  others  have  a  real  being,  and  are  such 
as  to  justify  our  existence  as  a  denomination, 
then  let  us  make  some  sacrifice  for  them,  and 
let  no  wretched  spirit  of  frugality,  or  equally 
wretched  desire  of  social  preferment  for  our 
children,  make  us  indifferent  to  them.  Let  us 
provid«afor  our  children  schools  where  at  least 
they  will  not  be  subjected  to  ridicule  for  fol¬ 
lowing  the  faith  of  their  fathers. 

The  Christian  Intelligencer  has  this  refer¬ 
ence  to  one  of  the  many  vagaries  of  Biblical 
interpretation : 

For  manv  years  there  has  been  a  man  in 
England  who  mnintains  steadfastlj  that  Israel 
exists  to-day  in  the  British  race.  The  docu 
ments  in  support  of  this  egregious  error  have 
been  circulated  by  the  hundred  thousand. 
A  new  one  has  just  been  issued  under  the  title 
of  Predestination,  meaning  by  that  not  the 
Calvinistic  doctrine,  but  a  compilation  of 
passages  showing  that  the  promises  of  Scrip 
ture  to  the  covenant  people  are  fulfiljed  in  the 
present  denizens  of  the  British  Empire.  This 
abuse  of  prophecy  is  not  only  ridiculous,  but 
harmful  as  diverting  men’s  minds  from  the 
true  use  of  the  sacred  Word,  and  from  the  im¬ 
perative  obligation  to  give  the  Gospel  to  Jew 
and  Gentile.  The  sober  and  intelligent  study 
of  the  prophetic  Word  stimulates  both  faith 
and  hope,  but  the  fanciful  application  of  its 
bright  pictures  tends  to  bewilder  the  mind  in 
vain  speculations,  and  withdraw  the  hands 
from  the  active  discharge  of  present  duty. 
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XLI.— OuB  Lord’s  Farewell  Discourses. 

John  xiii.  81-35.  xiv  xvii. 

[There  is  no  International  Lesson  on  this 
important  passage.  The  Lesson  for  May  12th, 
Jesus  Before  the  High  Priest,  Mark  xi. 
58  64,  Golden  Text,  Isaiah  liii.  3,  will  not 
occur  in  this  series  until  two  weeks  hence. 
Lesson  XLIII. ,  Evangelist  for  May  16th.  ] 

Golden  Text. — These  things  have  I  spoken 
unto  you  that  in  Me  ye  may  have  peace.  In 
the  world  ye  have  tribulation  ;  but  be  of  good 
cheer;  I  have  overcome  the  world. — John  xvi. 
33. 

Our  Lord  had  revealed  Himself  to  His  disci¬ 
ples  as  perfect  Love  by  deeds  (John  xiii), 
showing  that  true  love  is  utter  unselfishness, 
boundless  diffusion,  a  fountain  of  life,  a  source 
of  blessing.  He  now  reveals  Himself  as  per¬ 
fect  Love  by  words  of  counsel  and  hope 
(chapters  xiv. — xvi.),  and  of  prayer  (xvii.), 
bringing  them  into  communion  with  the 
Father  through  His  own  communion  with 
Him. 

Judas  had  been  dismissed  and  bad  gone  out 
into  the  night ;  the  commemorative  Supper 
had  been  eaten,  and  now  Jesus  turns  to  His 
own  and  speaks  of  His  approaching  glory 
(xiii.  31-35),  and  puts  into  words  His  former 
act,  giving  the  new  commandment  of  the 
Kingdom,  the  law  of  love  which  His  own 
death  would  interpret.  Peter  interrupts  with 
a  question  about  his  going  away  and  a  profession 
of  entire  devotion,  and  is  met  by  the  terrible 
prophecy  of  bis  denial.  How  startling  and 
overwhelming  it  was  we  may  divine  from  the 
fact  that  from  this  time  Peter,  who  had  been 
very  prominent  all  through  the  evening, 
spoke  not  another  word.  With  the  vivid  con¬ 
sciousness  of  all  that  was  before  Him  made 
more  vivid  by  this  incident— seeing  in  the 
immediate  future  the  bruised  body  the 
shed  blood  and  the  awful  consciousness  of  a 
whole  world’s  sin — our  Lord’s  heart  went  out 
in  the  desire  to  comfort  and  strengthen  and 
warn,  not  only  the  crushed  and  amazed  Peter, 
but  all  the  others,  bewildered  and  amazed  by 
all  that  had  taken  place.  **  Let  not  your  heart 
be  troubled,”  He  said,  assuring  them,  in  spite 
of  all  that  was  to  come,  in  spite  of  the  utter 
wreck  of  their  self-confidence  in  the  approach¬ 
ing  hours,  that  their  true  ground  of  confidence 
was  not  to  be  shaken.  ”  Believe  in  God ;  in 
Me  also  believe  ”  The  comfort .  is  that  He  is 
going  to  the  Father,  and  the  profound  sig¬ 
nificance  of  this  fact. 

It  is  not  intended  that  in  this  course  of  les¬ 
sons  we  thoroughly  study  the  deep  meaning 
of  our  Saviour’s  teachings ;  at  a  later  period 
we  may  hope  to  take  up  such  a  course  of 
study.  Here  it  is  simply  the  outline  of 
thought  in  these  four  marvellous  chapters 
that  we  want  to  discern.  The  significance  of 
the  fact  that  the  source  of  comfort  is,  not  in 
the  continued  earthly  companionship  of  Jesus, 


but  in  Hie  going  to  the  Father,  is  brought  out 
in  three  conversations,  with  Thomas,  with 
Philip,  and  with  Judas  Lebbseus,  and  further 
developed  by  the  law  of  the  progress  of  reve¬ 
lation:  its  condition,  obedience  (verses  28,  24), 
its  mode,  the  illumination  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
and  the  endowment  of  the  peace  of  God 
(verses  25-27).  This  part  of  the  discourse 
closed  with  an  appeal  to  them  to  so  recipro¬ 
cate  His  love  for  them  as  to  rejoice  that  He 
was  to  enjoy  so  blessed  a  change  as  departure 
to  the  Father.  Then  the  manner  of  His  de¬ 
parture  is  touched  upon— fhe  ruler  of  the  world 
cometh  ;  with  the  asseveration  which  none  but 
the  one  sinless  Son  of  Man  could  make,  that 
this  ruler,  the  evil  one,  had  nothing  in  Him ; 
that  His  perfect  harmony  with  the  will  of 
God,  His  perfect  conformity  to  absolute  truth 
and  goodness,  left  nothing  on  which  the  prince 
of  darkness  could  lay  hold.  Yet  as  a  proof  of. 
His  love  to  the  Father,  and  in  accordance* 
with  the  Father’s  commandment  (which  re¬ 
sulted  from  His  love  for  the  world,  iii.  16), 
He  would  submit  Himself,  not  to  Satan,  but 
to  God,  in  giving  up  His  life. 

The  closing  words  of  the  fourteenth  chap¬ 
ter,  Arise,  let  tis  go  hence,  clearly  refer  to  a 
change  of  scene.  It  is  impossible  now  to  de¬ 
cide  whether  the  words  and  the  prayer  which 
follow  were  uttered  in  that  “upper  chamber” 
after  they  had  risen  from  table,  the  opening 
verses  of  chapter  xv.  suggested  by  the  com¬ 
munion-cup,  or  whether  in  some  pause  in  their 
walk  to  the  Mount  of  Olives  (xviii.  1).  It 
seems  impossible  to  think,  with  many  of  the 
older  commentators,  that  it  was  spoken  as 
they  walked  along ;  certainly  the  High-Priestly 
prayer  could  not  have  been  so  uttered.  Per¬ 
haps  the  symbolism  of  the  opening  words  of 
chapter  xv.  was  suggested  by  a  sight  of  the 
fires  in  the  vineyards,  where  the  prunings  of 
the  vines  were  being  burned.  There  seems  to 
be  no  reason  why  the  words  and  prayer  should 
not  have  been  uttered  in  somq  sequestered 
spot  between  the  house  which  they  had  just 
left  and  the  brook  Kidron. 

The  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  chapters  prop 
erly  form  one  section  in  three  parts.  In  xv. 

I- 10  the  teaching  is  of  the  principle  on  which 
is  grounded  the  keeping  of  the  “new  com¬ 
mandment”  of  Christ,  the  law  of  love.  In 
the  other  two  parts,  the  effects  of  the  working 
of  that  law  was  shown.  These  are — verses 

II- 27— to  reveal  the  highest  joy,  that  found 
in  self-sacrifice,  and  xvi.  1-33,  to  preserve  an 
unshaken  faith  through  all  the  vicissitudes  of 
life. 

In  calling  Himself  the  true  Vine,  Jesus  uses 
the  word,  as  often  before,  in  the  sense  not  of 
the  reverse  of  false,  but  of  the  real,  that  which 
conforms  to  the  ideal.  The  meaning  of  the 
parable  is  that  Christ  and  the  Church  are 
organically  one.  His  life  is  the  life  of  every 
believer — every  branch.  Though  apart  from 
Christ  the  branch  can  do  nothing  (verse  8), 
can  bear  no  fruit,  yet,  that  vital  union  main 
tained,  he  has  not  to  concern  himself  with 
fruit-bearing ;  that  takes  place  by  a  natural 
law ;  to  bring  forth  much  fruit  is  the  inevit¬ 
able  result  of  abiding  in  Christ.  So  prayer 
is  answered  (verse  7)  by  a  law  as  truly  or¬ 
ganic,  for  one  mind,  one  will  are  in  Christ 
and  in  him  who  abides  in  Him,  even  as  one 
life  throbs  through  the  veins  of  the  vine  and 
its  branches.  This  fellowship  with  Him  is  of 
the  same  nature  as  His  fellowship  with  the 
Father  (verses  9,  10),  not  conditioned  on  faith, 
not  even  on  love,  but  on  obedience,  and  this 
again  in  the  very  nature  of  things,  for  obedi¬ 
ence  is  as  much  the  law  of  being  of  one  united 
to  Christ  as  it  is  the  branch’s  law  of  being  to 
be  obedient  to  the  character  of  the  vine. 

The  application  of  this  troth  follows  (vss. 
11-27).  The  effect  of  this  organic  unity  with 
I  Christ  is  ‘  first  to  create  joy,  the  highest  and 


most  perfect  type  of  joy — that  which  inheres 
in  self-sacrifice.  That  this  joy,  which  Christ 
knows  in  perfection  because  His  love  is  that 
of  absolute  self-sacrifice,  may  be  in  the  be¬ 
liever,  and  so  the  believer’s  joy  fulfilled,  is 
the  purpose  of  Christ  in  opening  up  the  won¬ 
derful  truth  of  the  organic  unity  of  Himself 
and  His  Church. 

The  conflicting  forces  of  the  world  and  the 
Holy  Ghost  will  be  in  very  energetic  opposi¬ 
tion  (vss.  18-25),  but  the  testimony  of  Christ 
which  He  shall  ever  bear  will  be  their  strength 
for  a  perpetual  witness  bearing  on  their  part 
of  the  real  unity  between  themselves  and  their 
Lord  (26,  27). 

The  eighteenth  verse  of  this  chapter  is  the 
theme  of  the  next  part  of  this  discourse, 
which  is  found  in  the  sixteenth  chapter,  and 
is  designed  to  maintain  faith  in  the  heart  of 
the  disciples  during  all  the  time  that  they  shall 
be  subject  to  these  confiicting  forces.  The 
first  fifteen  verses  give  a  clear  statement  of 
their  condition  under  this  conflict.  The  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  chapter  shows  its  ultimate  re 
suit,  the  working  out  in  them  of  the  same  joy 
which  sustained  their  Lord  in  His  conflict 
with  sin,  leading  up  to  the  shout  of  triumph 
with  which,  on  the  eve  of  His  Passion,  Jesus 
closes  His  last  conversation  with  His  own :  In 
the  world  ye  have  tribulation,  hut  he  of  ^^od 
cheer,  I  have  overcome  the  world. 

It  seems  almost  an  act  of  sacrilege  to  attempt 
to  interpret  the  words  with  which  our  Lord 
closed  His  discourse  by  communion  with  His 
Father.  Though  He  admitted  His  disciples, 
and  through  them  all  of  us,  into  the  secret 
place  of  that  communion,  one  would  rather 
wait  upon  the  Holy  Spirit  for  its  interpreta¬ 
tion  ;  the  words  of  human  wisdom,  even  of 
human  love,  are  almost  desecration.  Many  of 
God’s  most  devout  servants  have  shared  this 
feeling.  The  German  theologian  Spener  twho 
died  nearly  two  hundred  years  ago)  would 
never  preach  on  this  chapter,  but  shortly  be¬ 
fore  his  death  he  caused  it  to  be  read  to  him 
three  times  in  succession.  And  John  Knox, 
during  his  last  illness,  gave  direction  that  it 
should  be  read  to  him  daily.  It  contains  the 
very  essence  and  meaning  of  all  prayer — not 
as  supplication,  but  as  communion,  the  high¬ 
est  form  of  intercourse  between  man  and  God. 

Though  the  communion  of  the  Son  with  the 
Father  is  so  perfect  in  this  prayer,  we  still  feel 
that  Jesus  is  conscious  of  the  presence  of  His 
disciples :  the  prayer  is  for  their  comfort  and 
strengthening  as  well  as  His  own.  He  knew 
that  they  felt  the  approach  of  calamity ;  He 
wanted  them  to  recognize  the  glory  and  the 
joy  that  they  might  be  prepared  to  endure  the 
sorrow. 

The  glory  to  which  He  looked  forward  was 
the  saving  of  men  (verse  2,  Revised  Version 
“all  flesh— that  whatsoever  Thou  hast  given 
Him,  to  them  He  should  give  eternal  life”), 
and  bringing  them  to  true  life  in  sharing  the 
life  of  God  (verse  8).  He  offers  to  His  Father 
His  earthly  work,  now  potentially  finished, 
and  overleaping  in  mind  the  hours  of  human 
agony,  looks  forward  NOW  (vs.  5)  to  a  new  in¬ 
vestiture  as  the  Incarnate  Word  with  that 
“radiance  of  glorification”  which  as  Eternal 
Word  He  had  “beside  the  Father  before  worlds 
were.  ”  Then  follows  the  prayer  for  the  Ajk)S- 
tles,  whose  training  had  been  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  part  of  Christ’s  work.  The  essential  fea¬ 
ture  of  this  training  was  the  revelation  to 
them  of  the  Father,  by  the  revelation  of  Him¬ 
self  as  the  Son.  The  disciples  were  God’s  in 
an  especial  sense,  not  by  predestination  to 
eternal  life,  but  by  a  call  to  a  special  service. 
Often  He  prayed  for  the  world  (verse  9),  but 
not  now— this  solemn  sacerdotal  prayer  was 
for  His  own.  His  disciples  first  and  after  them 
(20-26)  for  the  Church  in  all  ages.  These  were 
in  the  world  and  He  was  going  to  God  (verse 
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11)  ;  He  tenderly  appreciates— ab,  why  have 
not  Christians  always  appreciated  it,  why  do 
not  we  appreciate  it  now?— that  their  danger 
lies  in  their  failure  in  His  absence  to  realize  their 
own  essential  unity,  that  they  are  really  one 
even  as  He  and  the  Father  are  one.  They  are 
not  of  the  world,  they  have  been  raised  to  the 
sphere  in  which  Christ  himself  continually 
dwelt  (verse  16),  and  therefore  they  can  be 
intrusted  with  a  mission  to  the  world  (verse 
8).  But  for  this  they  need  a  special  and 
potent  consecration — to  be  sanctified.  The 
word  does  not  mean  purified,  but  made  holy; 
it  is  not  that  they  were  before  impure,  but 
that  they  were  before  natural,  that  is,  ready 
for  any  use ;  they  were  now  to  be  consecrated 
to  a  religious  use  (compare  Jer.  i.  5).  Only 
the  truth  can  make  men  holy ;  it  was  by  the 
power  of  the  truth  that  Christ  kept  Himself 
from  contact  with  the  world,  being  in  it  but 
not  of  it,  as  all  His  own  should  be.  For  their 
sakes  Christ  himself  sanctified  Himself  (verse 
19) — this  is  the  strongest  possible  expression 
of  the  absolute  self-giving  of  Christ  for  the 
world.  For  this  reason,  not  that  they  may  be 
saved,  but  that  they  may  be  holy,  “that  they 
themselves  may  be  sanctified  in  truth.  ” 

The  prayer  goes  on  (verses  20-26)  for  all 
those  who  should  believe  on  Him  through  the 
word  of  His  Apostles,  those  whom  He  sent 
into  the  world  to  testify  to  the  truth.  The 
same  glorious  possibility  of  union  with  one 
another  is  theirs  through  the  same  vital 
union  with  the  true  Vine  which  was  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  the  Apostles.  In  these  days  of 
division,  when  earnest  efforts  after  church 
union  are  conscientiously  thwarted  by  many 
who  believe  that  denominationalism  is  best  and 
furthers  the  spread  of  the  kingdom,  let  us  all 
earnestly  ask  what  is  the  meaning  of  this 
dying  prayer  of  Jesus,  “that  they  all  may  be 
one,”  and  of  the  reason  He  gives  for  this 
prayer,  “that  the  world  may  believe  that  Thou 
hast  sent  Me.  ”  Do  we  indeed  desire  that  the 
world  may  believe?  Then  let  us  hasten  to 
bury  our  differences  and  seek  for  the  true 
ground  of  union,  our  vital  union  with  Christ, 
that  all  the  world  may  see  and  believe  that 
the  love  wherewith  the  Father  loves  the  Son 
is  in  us,  and  He  himself  in  us. 
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FLOWERS  IN  THE  KINA’S  GARDEN. 

“If  you  are  so  very  poor,  why  don’t  you 
drop  out  the  flowers?”  This  was  said  to  our 
Treasurer  the  other  day  by  some  one  who 
knew  our  financial  straits  and  also  beard  her 
say  that  we  must  soon  see  about  hardy  plants 
for  the  King’s  Garden.  One  reason  why  we 
do  not  “drop  out  the  flowers”  is  that  they 
never  cost  us  anything.  Some  florist  or  some 
one  who  has  a  greenhouse  can  always  be  found 
to  give  us  the  plants,  and  after  they  are 
planted  the  children  take  care  of  them  under 
the  direction  of  the  janitor.  If  no  one  sent 
us  the  plants,  I  am  afraid  we  should  go  to 
the  great  extravagance  of  buying  at  least  a 
few  geraniums,  for  it  is  evident  that  having 
to  water  them  and  to  be  careful  not  to  break 
them  while  at  play,  has  a  wonderfully  good 
effect  on  the  children. 

Not  long  ago  one  of  our  Chapter  was  looking 
out  on  a  yard  used  as  a  playground  for  about 


the  same  class  of  children  as  ours,  and  she 
asked,  “Do  you  have  plants  in  summer?” 
“No,”  was  the  answer,  “the  children  would 
pull  them  up.”  It  was  with  pardonable  pride 
that  the  King’s  Daughter  then  said,  “Our 
children  never  pull  up  the  plants.  ”  And  yet 
we  cannot  tell  why  there  is  this  difference. 
Perhaps  the  grand  name  of  “King’s  Garden" 
has  glorified  in  their  eyes  this  back -yard  and 
everything  in  it. 

Just  now  you  should  see  it!  In  the  middle 
is  what  was  once  a  grass  plot,  now  a  hard 
square  of  bare  earth,  worn  and  beaten  smooth 
by  all  the  little  feet  that  have  danced  through 
innumerable  ring  plays  during  the  last  three 
summers.  At  the  back  in  one  corner  is  the 
shed,  with  the  swing  under  it,  and  in  the  other 
is  the  sand  pile  waiting  to  be  replenished  with 
fresh  sand.  Lest  some  one  may  think  we 
might  economize  by  doing  without  sand,  let 
me  hasten  to  say  that  Mr.  John  D.  Crimmins 
takes  care  of  that  for  us  every  year.  Near  two 
convenient  posts  what  the  children  call  a 
“bacteria”  vine  and  an  English  ivy  are  just 
beginning  to  show  signs  of  life,  and  along  the 
sides  of  the  yard  run  the  two  flower  beds,  now 
empty  and  wating  for  the  plants  which  we  are 
confident  some  one  will  send  us.  When  the 
sand  pile  is  ready  there  is  something  else  that 
we  shall  need— pails  and  shovels.  Last  year  a 
circle  sent  us  a  generous  supply,  but  with 
fifty  children  using  them  they  were  gone  by 
the  end  of  the  summer. 

I  never  go  to  the  Chapter  House  in  warm 
weather  without  looking  into  the  garden  to 
see  what  is  going  on,  and  my  eyes  always 
turn  toward  an  old  bench  standing  in  one  cor¬ 
ner.  About  the  sand  pile  and  the  swing  one 
can  prophesy  fairly  well,  but  this  old  bench 
has  something  new  to  show  every  time.  Once 
when  I  looked  out  there  was  a  solemn  little 
man  of  two  taking  a  sun  bath  and  watching 
the  older  children  at  play.  Even  while  I 
looked  the  clock  struck  twelve  and  his  mother 
came  to  take  him  home  to  dinner.  Another 
day  there  were  two  little  girls  playing  jack- 
stones,  and  of  course  it  is  exactly  the  place  to 
keep  house  for  one’s  dolls.  But  the  prettiest 
sight  I  ever  saw  there  was  six  little  girls 
seated  on  the  bench  with  a  big  basket  of 
daisies  in  front  of  them,  making  bouquets  for 
the  visitor  to  carry  out  on  her  rounds.  The 
flowers  had  been  sent  in  from  the  country. 
Every  one  was  busy,  and  some  one  had  the 
happy  thought  to  set  the  children  at  work 
on  them.  I  looked  at  the  daisies  and  thought 
of  the  other  children  who  must  have  gathered 
them  in  some  field  where  they  waved  with  the 
grasses,  while  the  birds  sang  and  the  white 
clouds  sailed  overhead.  Then  I  thought  again 
of  the  hot,  close  rooms  to  which  they  were 
going,  and  how  sad  faces  would  light  up  as 
they  looked  into  their  golden  eyes,  and  Por¬ 
tia’s  words  adapted  themselves  involuntarily, 
“They  are  twice  bless’d.  They  bless  both  him 
that  gives  and  him  that  takes.” 

So  don’t  ask  us  to  give  up  anything  that 
has  to  do  with  flowers.  Rather  try  to  think,  if 
you  do  not  know,  of  some  one  who  could  easily 
send  us  a  few  hardy  plants  or  vines,  who  per¬ 
haps  could  not  send  money,  and  if  you  are  in 
the  city  during  the  summer,  come  down  and 
sit  on  the  old  bench  with  the  children  and 
guide  their  honest  little  efforts  to  be  useful. 

24  books  no  name;  19  books,  East  Orange; 
8  books,  Mrs.  F.  A.  P.,  Highland  Farm;  93 
books  in  all  through  The  Evangelist. 

An  Indian  boy  at  Hampton  thus  illustrates 
his  mental  condition :  “The  English  part  of 
my  mind  is  like  a  muddy  pool.  After  a  long 
time  I  get  it  all  settled  and  clear,  so  I  can 
read  a  little  and  write  a  little,  and  then  along 
comes  grammar  and  stirs  it  all  up.  ” 
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Helping;  Oar  Charch. 

May  6.  With  onr  money.  Malaobi  3:  8-12. 

7.  With  onr  speech.  Malachl  3:  13-18. 

8.  With  onr  zeal.  Exodos  35:  :;0-24. 

0.  With  onr  love.  Psalms  2H:  6-12. 

10.  With  onr  prayers.  Psalms  ivft  1-9. 

li.  With  onr  service.  Revelation  3:  U-19. 

12.  Topic  —  How  can  we  Endeavorers  help  onr 
chnrcb?  1  Corinthians  12: 1-27.  (Meeting  led 
by  the  pastor.) 

Paul  writes  to  the  Corinthians  concerning 
spiritual  gifts,  their  source,  diversities, 
unity,  exercise,  and  value.  While  they  were 
heathen  they  were  led  about  to  idols  which 
were  dumb,  which  afforded  neither  spiritual 
light  nor  life,  imparted  neither  grace  nor 
gifts.  Spiritual  things  come  from  the  Spirit 
of  God.  His  gifts  are  for  service.  The  Corin¬ 
thian  church  was  rich  in  gifts,  and  it  was  im¬ 
portant  that  they  should  understand  their 
source  and  their  use. 

Not  all  had  the  same  gifts,  and  in  order  to 
their  harmonious  working  each  should  recog¬ 
nize  and  keep  in  mind  the  fact  that  these 
different  gifts  were  of  the  same  Spirit.  Other¬ 
wise  one  gift  would  be  used  to  hinder  or  de¬ 
stroy  another.  In  their  ministrations  for 
Christ  there  might  be  diversities,  yet  all  were 
for  one  Lord. 

To  each  one  who  possesses  a  spiritual  gift  is 
given  the  privilege  and  power  to  manifest  the 
spirit.  A  gift  is  a  sacred  trust  for  use  and  for 
profit.  God  will  demand  the  talent  with  in¬ 
crease.  A  gift  which  is  not  used  deteriorates, 
weakens  until  it  becomes  impotent  for  God. 
Used  in  a  wrong  way  it  gives  no  profit,  but 
injures  and  defeats  its  purpose. 

The  gifts  bestowed  on  the  Corinthians  were 
of  different  kinds,  and  their  manifestation 
might  lead  their  possessors  to  be  puffed  up 
and  to  claim  honor  or  precedence  for  them¬ 
selves  as  if  they  were  the  authors  of  the  gifts, 
and  this  would  lead  to  division  and  strife,  and 
thus  the  gifts  w’ould  not  profit.  This  is 
always  the  danger  with  the  use  of  gifts. 
Great  gifts  demand  great  humility.  Even 
Paul  himself  had  need  of  a  thorn  in  the  flesh 
that  he  might  not  glory  in  himself.  To  speak 
with  tongues,  or  to  prophecy,  or  to  work  mir¬ 
acles  might  seem  a  greater  work  than  to  exer¬ 
cise  other  gifts,  and  those  who  could  do 
these  might  boast  superiority.  Keeping  in 
mind  the  Author  of  the  gift  one  would  not 
regard  it  as  personal  or  to  be  used  for  show, 
but  would  hide  himself  behind  the  gift  and 
serve  with  it  for  the  glory  of  its  Giver  and  the 
blessing  of  others.  Humility  and  consecration 
are  also  necessary  to  the  best  use  of  gifts. 

Unity  of  spirit  will  produce  the  harmonious 
working  together  of  all  gifts,  but  let  the  gift 
be  legarded  apart  from  the  spirit  and  there 
will  be  conceit  and  envy  and  jealousy  and 
pride,  and  when  these  get  into  the  Church 
spirituality  goes  out.  Paul  likens  the  Church 
to  the  human  body,  which  in  all  its  parts  is 
animated  hy  one  life.  The  Church  is  the 
body  of  Christ,  and  all  its  members  are  one 
body  in  one  Spirit.  One  member  of  the  body 
may  not  rebel  against  the  body,  or  separate 
itself  from  the  other  members.  None  may  de¬ 
clare  independence  while  each  is  dependent  on 
the  other  and  all  on  the  Spirit.  God  has  given 
to  each  its  place  and  work.  Those  which 
seem  least  are  necessary,  and  without  their 
work  all  would  suffer.  The  eye  cannot  take 
the  place  of  the  ear,  nor  the  ear  of  the  hand, 
nor  the  hand  of  the  feet.  If  one  member  is 
weak  all  should  strengthen  it.  If  one  rejoices 
all  should  rejoice  with  it.  If  one  suffers  all 
must  suffer  with  it.  The  honor  of  one  is  the 
honor  of  all.  Schism  in  the  body  works  in  jurj- 
to  the  whole  body. 

Christians  are  the  body  of  Christ,  and  mem¬ 
bers,  each  in  its  place,  having  its  part  to  do. 
And  as  the  life  is  greater  than  the  membeis, 
so  the  Spirit  who  gave  the  gifts  and  works 
through  them  is  greater  than  the  gifts.  There 
must,  therefore,  ne  unity  of  spirit  and  work 
to  profit.  Each  church  has  its  part  and  place 
among  the  churches,  and  each  member  of  a 


One  may,  however,  desire  earnestly  greater 
gifts,  or  better  use  of  the  gifts  he  has,  if  only 
he  has  the  right  spirit.  Yet  it  is  not  to  be 
done  to  the  neglect  of  bis  gift  in  any  oppor¬ 
tunity  which  offers  for  its  exercise.  The  de¬ 
sire  to  do  some  great  thing  is  often  cherished 
with  an  unwillingness  to  use  one’s  gift  at  all 
for  the  thing  at  hand,  or  for  what  one  is  able 
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to  do.  The  present  gift  is  put  to  noproBt,  and 
this  proves  one’s  unfitness  for  any  greater  or 
other  gift. 

The  desire  for  great  gifts  may  be  idle  dream 
ing  or  castle  building.  There  are  those  who 
wait  and  never  work,  and  the  gift  they  have 
is  weakened  or  taken  away.  There  is  a  more 
excellent  way  for  the  use  of  spiritual  gifts, 
which  will  make  every  gift  valuable  and  its 
exercise  a  pleasure.  This  more  excellent  way 
is  that  all  gifts  be  exercised  in  love.  Paul  is 
not  comparing  gifts  with  love,  for  love  is 
the  spirit  which  should  go  with  the  gifts. 
Love  makes  every  work  beautiful  and  profita¬ 
ble.  Love  is  to  guide  the  eyes  and  ears  and 
hands  and  feet,  all  the  members  of  the  body, 
and  this  will  make  all  honorable.  It  was  love 
that  moved  Father  and  Son  and  Holy  Obost  in 
the  work  of  redemption.  God  is  Love  in  all 
His  operations.  Let  love  animate  the  Church 
and  it  will  be  in  full  sympathy  with  Christ  in 
all  its  ministerings.  The  Holy  Spirit  is  em¬ 
phatically  a  Spirit  of  Love  in  all  His  divine 
work.  There  can  be  no  friction,  or  envy,  or 
strife  where  love  directs  the  gift.  God  gave 
the  gift  for  the  same  end  for  which  He  him¬ 
self  works,  and  to  be  used  in  the  same  spirit. 
Whatever  the  Holy  Spirit  moves  to  do  will 
have  love  for  its  end  and  method. 

But  tongues,  prophecy,  knowledge,  faith, 
beneficence,  all  gifts  without  this  are  nothing. 
Love  is  the  standard  by  which  all  value  in 
gifts  is  to  be  estimated.  Love  suffers  long 
and  is  kind,  does  not  envy,  is  not  puffed  up, 
does  not  boast,  is  unselfish,  charitable,  long 
suffering,  and  hopeful,  and  abides  when  all 
gifts  fail.  It  enters  into  the  character  and 
personality,  and  becomes  an  attribute  or  qual¬ 
ity  manifest  in  all  work. 

The  unity  of  the  Church  is  not  that  of 
methods,  or  forms,  or  organizations,  but  of 
spirit.  Uniformity  would  not  afford  freedom 
for  the  exercise  of  all  gifts.  Unity  may  exist 
with  great  variety.  Christ’s  prayer  for  His 
disciples  was  for  their  oneness  in  love,  for 
unity  of  spirit.  The  Church  is  many  mem¬ 
bers  with  one  head  as  the  body,  many  gifts 
and  ministrations  and  workings,  but  the  man¬ 
ifestation  of  the  one  spirit. 

The  question  of  the  topic  founded  on  the 
chapter  we  have  been  considering  will  now 
answer  itself,  “How  can  we  Endeavorers  help 
our  church?”  First,  let  us  make  the  question 
broader,  “How  can  we  help  the  holy  catholic, 
or  universal  Church  of  Christ?”  We  can  help 
our  Church  by  using  our  gifts  to  further  the 
great  consummation  for  which  Christ  came 
and  lived  and  died,  the  conversion  of  the 
whole  world  in  its  every  creature.  This  will 
animate  us  with  the  missionary  spirit  both 
home  and  foreign. 

Again,  Endeavorers  can  and  should  help  the 
church  denomination  to  which  they  belong  in 
particular,  by  advancing  in  every  possible  way 
the  work  of  all  its  Boards.  It  is  through  these 
channels  that  the  Church  uses  its  gifts  and 
manifests  its  spirit.  But  we  are  members  of 
some  local  church,  and  to  this  we  owe  first 
allegiance,  and  through  it  we  engage  in  the 
larger  work  of  the  denomination.  Here  is  our 
work  where  God  has  providentially  placed  us, 
and  we  are  to  exercise  our  gifts  here.  Dr. 
Parkhurst  has  Nvell  said  that  he  regards  his 
church,  not  as  bis  field,  but  as  his/orce.  The 
wise  minister  or  Session  will  organize  all  the 
forces  of  the  church  so  as  to  utilize  every 
member. 

The  members  of  the  church  want  to  do 
something,  and  are  more  willing  to  work  than 
is  commonly  supposed.  They  often  cannot  or 
do  not  work,  because  no  work  is  given  them  to 
do,  or  they  have  not  been  trained  to  use  their 
gifts.  As  in  raising  money,  so  in  all  other 
work,  there  must  be  a  system  reaching  down 
to  every  one,  if  much  shall  be  accomplished. 
There  should  be  work  for  every  one  all 
the  time,  and  according  to  his  ability,  the 
special  gifts  of  each  being  utilized.  It  may 
also  be  taken  for  granted  that  when  one  is 
asked  to  do  a  particular  work  by  those  in 
authority,  it  is  because  they  recognize  in  him 
a  gift  for  it.  Now  let  the  Spirit  of  Love  be 
put  into  the  work,  every  gift  in  the  church 
being  engaged,  and  there  is  almost  no  limit  to 
what  can  be  done.  Filled  with  the  Holy  Spirit 
every  gift  becomes  a  divine  power  and  every 
hand  inspired  of  God. 

The  work  of  an  Endeavorer  in  his  church  is 
very  plain.  It  is  to  be  a  good  Endeavorer,  to 
use  his  every  gift  in  and  for  the  society,  to 
keep  the  pledge  and  every  clause  of  it,  to  per¬ 
form  his  every  duty  at  every  prayer-meeting, 
to  be  punctual,  faithful,  watchful,  and  work¬ 
ing,  willing  to  do  what  Christ  would  have  him 
do,  and  waiting  on  Him  to  know  his  duty, 
obeying  the  voice  of  the  Spirit  in  him. 


ANTIPAS 

And  Other  Children  Whom  Jesus  Loved. 

“Christ  the  Lover  of  Children  ie  the  Leexon  tor 
Children.” — P.  T.  Farwell. 

CHAPTER  XXIII. 

The  next  day  Capernaum  was  crowded  with 
strangers,  for  nearly  all  those  Passover  pil¬ 
grims  from  the  regions  north  of  the  Lake, 
who  had  been  so  wonderfully  fed  the  night 
before,  had  come  to  Capernaum  instead  of 
keeping  on  their  way  to  Jerusalem  ;  they  still 
believed  that  Jesus  would  consent  to  be  a 
mere  human  king,  a  rival  of  Herod  or  Caesar ; 
they  had  not  learned  that  he  was  already 
ruling  over  his  kingdom,  and  that  it  was  for 
them  to  go  to  him  and  enter  that  kingdom, 
not  to  ask  Jesus  to  come  and  rule  over  such  a 
kingdom  as  they  could  make  for  him. 

But  Jesus  was  not  there.  Bar-joses,  who 
had  been  sent  on  an  errand  to  a  village  in  the 
plain  of  Gennesaret  came  suddenly  upon  him 
and  the  disciples ;  they  had  landed  a  little  be¬ 
low  and  were  walking  towards  Capernaum. 
Bar  j OSes  was  astounded  at  the  sight,  for  he 
had  seen  the  disciples  in  the  boat  and  Jesus 
going  up  the  hill  alone;  but  the  next  moment 
he  forgot  this  in  the  delight  and  awe  with 
which  he  looked  upon  his  Lord.  For  Jesus 
seemed  fairly  radiant  with  power  and  with 
love ;  he  walked  as  if  on  air ;  his  whole  person 
seemed  to  shed  abroad  a  sense  of  strength  and 
health.  All  along  the  wayside  were  lying 
the  sick  and  Ihe  blind  and  the  lame  and  par¬ 
alyzed  whom  their  friends  had  brought  in  beds 
and  laid  where  he  was  about  to  walk.  And  it 
seemed  as  if  he  did  not  need  to  touch  or  even 
speak  to  them ;  if  they  but  reached  out  and 
touched  his  garment  they  were  healed  at  once. 

Before  long  John  explained  to  Bar-joses  how 
Jesus  came  to  be  with  them ;  he  had  joined 
them  in  the  night,  walking  on  the  water  to 
come  to  their  boat.  They  had  been  terrified 
when  they  saw  him,  thinking  it  was  a  ghost. 

“Oh,  why?”  asked  Bar-joses.  “Look  at  him 
now  as  he  walks  and  the  sick  people  rise  up 
well  from  touching  him;  do  you  think  there 
is  any  thing  he  could  not  do?” 

‘'No,”  answered  John,  a  great  light  flashing 
out  from  his  eyes.  “When  we  saw  that,  and 
when  Peter  jumped  out  of  the  boat  to  walk  on 
the  water  to  go  to  him,  and  did  walk  until  he 
looked  at  the  waves  and  was  terrified,  and 
when  Jesus  took  him  by  the  hand  and  led  him 
back  to  the  boat,  then  wo  all  knew,  Bar-joses, 
that  he  was  Lord  of  all— of  all  that  is  in 
heaven  and  in  earth ;  and  we  worshipped  him 
and  called  him  the  Sou  of  God.  ” 

Bar-joses  did  not  know,  nor  did  any  of  the 
disciples  suspect,  that  this  day  on  which  their 
Master  seemed  so  full  of  strength  and  power 
was  the  turning  point  in  his  life.  They  did 
not  expect  him  to  become  a  mere  earthly 
king,  as  those  did  who  did  not  know  him  ; 
but  they  did  expect  that  now  all  hearts  would 
be  given  to  him,  and  that  his  rule  of  holiness 
and  love  would  go  on  from  this  day  extending 
till  all  Israel  came  to  own  him  as  Master  and 
Lord. 

But  as  soon  as  they  got  to  Capernaum  they 
saw  that  it  would  not  be  so.  Great  multi¬ 
tudes  came  at  once  to  meet  him,  but  they 
only  asked  him  for  a  sign  by  which  they 
might  be  sure  who  he  was.  It  was  market 
day  and  the  synagogue  was  open,  and  Jesus 
went  there  and  preached,  explaining  the  true 
meaning  of  the  wondrous  meal  that  he  had  given 
the  multitude  the  day  before.  He  told  them 
that  he  was  the  living  bread  that  came  down 
from  heaven ;  that  he  himself  had  come  from 
heaven  to  reveal  God  to  men,  and  to  do  His 
will,  and  that  men  who  desired  eternal  life 
must  accept  him  and  take  him  for  the  very 


sustenance  of  their  lives,  as  they  take  their 
food  and  drink. 

Bar-joses  heard  it  all  with  rapture ;  it  was 
beginning  to  seem  to  him  very  clear  and  very 
natural.  But  as  he  looked  around  over  the 
congregation  he  saw  that  the  people  were  not 
pleased ;  they  were  murmuring  to  one  another, 
and  finding  fault  with  his  words,  and  when  at 
last  the  service  was  over,  instead  of  following 
him  about  as  usual,  so  that  he  could  get  no 
rest,  they  turned  coldly  from  him,  and  those 
who  did  not  live  in  Capernaum  soon  left  the 
town. 

For  the  first  time  in  many  months  Jesus 
and  the  Twelve  walked  through  the  streets 
alone ;  even  those  who  had  long  been  his  dis¬ 
ciples  kept  coldly  aloof.  The  humble  fisher 
boy  was  almost  their  only  follower  as  they 
walked  to  the  house  of  Zebedee,  which  Salome 
had  asked  them  to  consider  their  home  during 
this  stay  in  Capernaum. 

When  they  went  into  the  house  and  were  set 
down,  Jesus  was  silent  for  a  little  while,  a  look 
of  deep  sadness  on  his  face.  The  disciples 
kept  silence  in  reverent  sympathy,  but  at  last 
he  looked  around  upon  them  with  an  expres¬ 
sion  of  love  that  was  to  them  the  more 
precious  because  it  seemed  to  appeal  to  their 
love,  and  asked,  “Would  you  also  go  away?” 

With  intense  feeling  Peter  exclaimed,  “Lord, 
to  whom  shall  we  go?  Thou  hast  the  words 
of  eternal  life.  ” 

The  expression  of  joy  came  back  again  to 
Jesus’  eyes  as  Peter  went  on,  in  a  voice  of 
deep  and  reverent  feeling,  “and  we  believe 
and  know  that  you  are  the  Holy  One  of  God.” 

Again  Jesus  looked  round  upon  them  all 
with  the  joy  of  one  who  looks  upon  a  precious 
treasure.  Yet  presently  a  shade  passed  over 
his  face  and  he  said,  “Did  I  not  choose  you 
twelve,  and  one  of  you  is  an  adversary?” 

No  one  answered  him  ;  it  seemed  to  them 
that  they  could  not  have  heard  correctly. 
Bar-joses,  who  had  been  standing  respectfully 
in  the  doorway,  was  obliged  to  go  to  his  work, 
but  as  his  hands  were  busy  with  his  toil,  he 
was  wondering  in  his  mind  if  it  could  possibly 
be  that  any  one  who  had  really  known  Jesus 
could  be  anything  else  but  his  friend  and  lover 
A  few  days  later  Jesus  and  his  disciples  went 
away,  but  not  to  the  Passover,  where  every 
one  in  Capernaum  who  could  go  was  now 
gone,  for  Jesus  knew  that  his  presence  there 
might  lead  the  Jews  to  try  to  make  him  king 
and  so  bring  down  the  displeasure  of  the 
Roman  Governor,  Pontius  Pilate,  upon  them. 
He  wanted  to  be  alone  with  his  twelve  dis¬ 
ciples  for  a  time,  and  instruct  them  more 
perfectly,  now  that  they  had  come  to  see  that 
he  must  be  really  the  Son  of  God.  And  so  he 
led  them  away  to  the  northward,  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  Phoenicia,  and  for  some  time  Bar-joses 
saw  nothing  of  them. 

Antipas  was  gone  to  the  Passover  ;  he  was 
to  remain  in  Jerusalem  for  a  whole  year, 
in  his  Uncle  Nicodemus’s  house,  that  he 
might  study  at  the  feet  of  the  celebrated 
Rabbi  Gamaliel.  His  absence  made  Bar  joses 
feel  the  loneliness  all  the  more ;  but  little 
Janna  was  in  Capernaum,  and  Tabitha,  and 
they  still  took  pleasure  in  meeting  at  Mary’s 
to  talk  about  Jesus.  And  every  one  of  these 
three  children  whom  the  Lord  loved  had  a 
greater  pleasure  still ;  it  was  in  feeling  sure 
that  all  that  they  did,  study,  work,  play  even, 
they  were  doing  with  love  to  Jesus  in  their 
hearts,  as  his  true  disciples  and  servants. 

One  day,  as  Bar  joses  and  Janna  were  out 
in  the  market  place  together,  they  met  a  man 
whom  they  had  both  known  in  their  old  home, 
Nazareth.  It  was  Obed,  the-  father  of  poor 
Nathan.  “Tell  me  where  Jesus  is,”  said  Obed, 
speaking  harshly  as  he  always  did,  but  yet 
with  some  anxiety. 
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“Oh,"  exclaimed  Janna,  with  delight,  “are 
you  going  to  be  his  disciple,  too?” 

Obed  scowled  and  did  not  answer,  and  Bar- 
joses  asked  after  Nathan. 

“He  is  worse,”  said  Obed  abruptly,  “a  great 
deal  wotse,  and  they  are  all  talking  so  much 
about  Jesus  curing  such  complaints,  I  thought 
perhaps  I  might  as  well  try  and  see  if  he 
could  do  anything  for  the  boy." 

“Why  of  course  he  can!”  said  Janna.  “He 
always  cures  every  one  that  asks  him." 

“It’s  not  likely  he  has  had  so  hard  a  case 
to  cure  as  my  poor  Nathan,”  said  the  father 
gloomily.  “I’m  afraid  there’s  not  much  hope. 
It’s  only  a  last  resort.  But  where  is  Jesus? 
I’ve  brought  Nathan  here— a  pretty  hard  jour¬ 
ney,  I  can  tell  you.” 

“I’m  sorry,”  said  Bar-joses,  “but  Jesus 
isn’t  here  now.  He  has  been  away  a  good 
while.  ” 

“And  you  don’t  know  where  he  is?”  asked 
Obed  in  a  discouraged  tone. 

“We  hear  about  him  now  and  then,”  replied 
Bar-joses.  “He  was  near  Tyre,  and  there  they 
say  he  healed  a  Greek  woman’s  daughter  that 
must  have  been  as  bad  off  as  Nathan.” 

“A  Greek  woman!”  said  Obed,  with  his  old 
sneer.  “Why  should  he  care  about  Gentiles?” 

“And  then  he  was  in  the  Decapolis  beyond 
the  lake,  and  there  he  did  some  very  mighty 
works,”  went  on  Bar-joses,  “and  yesterday  a 
man  whose  eyes  he  had  opened  came  from 
Bethsaida  Julias,  and  said  he  had  gone  north¬ 
ward  toward  Cesarea  Philippi.” 

Obed  uttered  a  sound  between  a  scoff  and  a 
groan.  “If  I  were  to  follow  him,  I  don’t  see 
how  I  could  get  Nathan  there,”  ho  said. 

“You  don’t  need  to  take  Nathan,"  said  Janna. 
“He  cured  Antipas  when  he  was  ’way  off,  and 
the  centurion’s  servant,  too,  didn’t  he,  Bar- 
joses?” 

“Nonsense!”  sneered  Obed;  “you  needn’t 
try  to  make  me  believe  that.  No ;  I’d  take 
Nathan  there  and  give  him  that  one  chance, 
if  I  could.” 

“Obed,”  said  Bar-joses,  “I’ll  tell  you  what! 
My  mistress,  Salome,  would  be  glad,  I’m  sure, 
to  send  some  things  to  her  sons  and  to  Jesus. 
She  will  let  me  go  if  I  ask  her,  and  then  I  can 
help  you  with  Nathan.” 

Obed  looked  touched,  but  he  said  gruffly, 
“How  come  you  to  be  so  much  interested  in 
Nathan  all  at  once?” 

“Why,  don’t  you  know,  Obed?”  asked  little 
Janna.  “It’s  because  we  love  Jesus,”  and  for 
once  Obed  did  not  sneer. 

It  was  as  Bar-joses  had  thought ;  Salome 
was  pleased  with  the  suggestion  that  he  should 
carry  some  comforts  to  Jesus  and  to  his  dis- 
<  iplee,  and  the  next  day  they  set  forth,  Bar- 
joses  leading  a  donkey  laden  with  the  things 
which  he  had  in  charge,  and  Obed  sometimes 
leading,  sometimes  carrying  his  afflicted  son. 

They  went  north  along  the  steep  valley  of 
the  Upper  Jordan,  with  snowy  Hermon  ever 
before  them.  It  was  not  difficult  to  keep  in 
the  footprints  of  Jesus  and  his  disciples,  for 
every  one  along  the  way  had  been  either  in¬ 
terested  or  curious  to  see  him.  But  they 
could  not  go  fast,  not  only  because  Nathan 
was  very  weak,  but  because  the  violent  at 
tacks  of  his  fearful  malady  were  so  frequent, 
and  his  agony  in  them  so  great.  It  seemed 
sometimes  as  if  they  must  give  up  the  at¬ 
tempt.  Yet  they  pressed  on ;  Bar-joses  was  so 
certain  that  Jesus  could  cure  the  boy  that  he 
kept  Obed’s  wavering  courage  up  to  the  mark. 

At  last  they  knew  that  they  had  arrived;  at 
the  foot  of  a  hill  there  was  a  great  crowd, 
such  as  only  collected  where  Jesus  was.  But 
when,  all  eagerness  and  hope,  they  had  ac¬ 
tually  reached  the  multitude,  a  great  disap¬ 
pointment  met  them.  Andrew  was  there,  and 
Matthew  and  Thomas  and  several  of  the  other 
disciples,  but  Jesus  was  not  there,  nor  Peter, 


James,  and  John.  They  were  gone  up  to  the 
top  of  the  mountain. 

The  Apostles  had  healed  demoniacs  when 
they  were  out  on  their  preaching  tour,  and 
they  tried  to  heal  Nathan,  but  they  did  not 
succeed.  Obed  was  not  surprised ;  he  had 
known  all  along,  he  said  bitterly,  that  he  was 
coming  on  a  fool’s  errand,  and  at  his  words  a 
great  uproar  arose  in  the  crowd  over  the  disci¬ 
ples’  failure.  Nothing  could  have  been  worse  for 
Nathan,  but  happily  at  that  moment  they  saw 
Jesus  and  the  three  disciples  coming  down  the 
hill. 

“Now,  now!”  exclaimed  Bar  joses,  “go  and 
ask  him !”  and  he  drew  Obed  along.  All  the 
multitude  ran  to  meet  Jesus,  and  Obed  among 
the  first.  Embittered  as  he  had  been  at  the 
failure  of  the  disciples,  it  was  almost  in  despair 
that  he  fell  on  his  knees,  crying,  “Master,  I 
beseech  you  look  on  my  son,  my  only  child!” 
He  forgot  that  Jesus  knew  of  his  son’s 
malady,  he  forgot  how  good  Jesus  had  been  in 
old  times  to  poor  Nathan,  and  he  went  on  in 
his  anguish  describing  how  his  poor  epileptic 
son  suffered,  often  falling  into  the  fire  in  his 
convulsions,  and  often  into  the  water.  Even 
while  he  was  speaking  the  poor  child  was 
taken  with  a  horrible  convulsion,  falling  on 
the  ground  and  writhing  and  foaming  at  the 
mouth.  With  a  groan  of  despair  Obed  ex¬ 
claimed, 

“If  you  can  do  anything  have  compassion  on 
us  and  help  us !” 

There  was  no  faith  in  Jesus  in  the  appeal, 
there  was  only  desperation,  as  at  a  last  re¬ 
sort  ;  and  so  Jesus  answered  gently, 

“If  I  can?  No,  rather  if  you  can!  All 
things  are  possible  to  him  who  believes.” 

And  Obed  saw  something  of  the  truth.  He 
struggled  to  believe,  and  yet  he  could  not, 
and  once  more  in  agony  he  cried,  “Lord,  I  be¬ 
lieve  !  Oh,  help  my  unbelief !” 

The  countenance  of  Jesus  was  suffused  with 
holiest  pity  as  he  turned  to  the  boy  and  spoke 
the  word  of  command.  And  the  convulsions 
ceased^  and  the  boy  lay  quiet,  and  then  Jesus 
took  him  by  the  hand  and  raised  him  up  and 
gave  him  to  his  father  perfectly  well. 

They  returned  all  together  to  Capernaum, 
Obed  determined  from  that  time  forth  to  fol¬ 
low  Jesus  and  be.  his  disciple,  and  Nathan  un¬ 
speakably  happy  to  be  near  Jesus,  who  had 
been  so  good  to  him.  But  Bar-joses  went  back 
as  one  stunned  with  grief,  for  on  the  way  Jesus 
told  them  that  he  was  one  day  to  be  put  to 
death  by  wicked  men  ;  and  though  he  told 
them  also  that  he  should  rise  again  on  the 
third  day,  Bar  joses  could  not  understand 
what  that  could  mean.  John  and  Peter  and 
the  other  disciples  agreed  that  it  must  be  one 
of  Jesus’  parables ;  that  he  must  mean  that 
the  Pharisees  and  Scribes  would  put  him 
down  for  a  little  while,  and  then  he  would 
rise  up  again  with  greater  power ;  and  Bar- 
joses  at  last  concluded  that  he  could  not  mean 
anything  else. 

One  day,  however,  Jesus  said  things  that 
made  them  all  understand  a  little  better  than 
they  had  ever  done  before,  just  what  his  ser¬ 
vants  had  to  do  in  his  kingdom.  He  had  been 
talking  alone  with  the  twelve ;  but  presently 
he  called  all  the  others  to  him,  and  Bar-joses 
and  Nathan  sat  very  close  beside  him,  as  he 
alwaj’s  loved  to  have  the  children  do.  And 
then  he  said : 

“If  any  man  would  come  after  me,  let  him 
deny  himself  and  take  up  hie  cross  and  follow 
me.  ” 

Bar-joses  knew  that  the  Romans  put  crimi¬ 
nals  to  death  on  the  cross,  and  he  understood 
very  well  that  these  words  meant  that  the  dis 
ciples  of  Jesus  must  be  ready  to  bear  any 
suffering  for  his  sake. 

And  then  Jesus  went  on :  “.Whoever  tries  to 
save  his  life  shall  lose  it,  but  whoever  will 
lose  his  life  for  my  sake,  shall  save  it.”  And 
that  Bar-joses  also  could  understand,  for  he 
knew  by  his  own  experience  that  since  he  had 
lost  his  own  life  in  love  of  Jesus,  and  had 
ceased  to  care  for  things  except  as  Jesus  cared 
for  them,  or  as  they  affected  the  interests  of 
his  kingdom,  he  had  found  a  joy  in  living, 
and  a  beauty  and  preciousness  in  everything, 
that  he  had  never  known  before. 

Louise  Seymour  Houghton. 

{To  he  Contlnw.d.) 
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LITTLE  ROSE. 

“  I  love  my  mother  so !  ”  said  Rose; 

•*  How  much  I  love  her  do  one  knows  I 
I  love  her  m  I  cannot  bear 
To  see  her  have  what  I  can’t  share. 

And  everywhere  my  mother  goes 
1  want  to  go,”  said  Little  Rose. 

“  If  she  is  ill  and  tries  to  sleep 
While  I'm  awake,  to  her  I  creep 
And  pat  her  face,  or  smooth  her  hair, 

Until  I  wake  her.  1  can’t  bear 
To  have  her  sleep;  my  mother  knows 
I  miss  her  so  I  ”  said  liittle  Rose. 

“  When  ladies  call,  or  come  to  tea, 

I  try  to  have  her  talk  to  me. 

And  notice  me  more  than  the  rest. 

And  show  to  all  she  loves  me  best: 

For  every  one  that  comes  here  knows 
I  love  her  so,”  said  Little  Rose. 

“  And  where  I  am,  there  she  must  be; 

I  like  to  have  her  wait  on  me. 

The  reason  why  is,  I  suppose, 

I  love  her  so,”  said  Little  Rose. 

But  every  one  who  knew  her  guessed 
'Twas  self,  not  mother.  Rose  loved  best. 

— Babyland. 

GOSSIPING  IN  THE  PRESENCE  OF 
CHILDREN. 

FOR  MOTHEBB. 

A  habit  of  indulging  in  gossip  is  pernicious 
in  its  influences  and  results  over  us  all. 
“Pity  ’tis,  ’tis  true,”  that  we  oftentimes  give 
a  willing  ear  to  the  stories  circulating  about 
our  friends  or  acquaintances,  and  more  is  the 
pity  that  we  are  tempted  too  readily  and  yield 
to  the  temptation  to  tell  these  detrimental 
reports  over  again  to  other  willing  ears. 

It  is  astonishing  how  thoughtless  mothers 
often  are  of  their  manner  of  speech  before 
children.  Children  are  very  attentive  listen¬ 
ers.  They  may  seem  to  be  interested  in  their 
play  or  their  books,  but  nevertheless  nothing 
said  by  their  elders  escapes  their  ears.  Chil¬ 
dren  like  to  hear  what  their  elders  are  talking 
about,  especially  if  the  ta,lk  is  carried  on  with 
a  show  of  mystery. 

Friends  may  speak  depreciatingly  of  some 
other  friend,  without  a  thought  of  the  conse¬ 
quences,  and  perhaps  without  even  a  remem¬ 
brance  of  the  words  spoken,  a  few  days  after¬ 
wards,  but  the  child  who  hears  it  make  a 
memorandum  of  the  sins  of  commission  or  of 
omission  which  mother  and  her  friend  talked 
over,  and  thus  an  unjust  prejudice  is  ac¬ 
quired,  which  the  mother  is  astonished  to 
hear  expressed  perhaps  weeks  afterwards. 
“What  mother  says  must  be  so,”  is  the  argu¬ 
ment  a  child  uses  to  reason  out  the  wrong  and 
right  of  things.  Mother  is  the  ideal  of  all 
that  is  true  and  just  and  good. 

Think  of  this,  mothers!  What  wonderful 
trust  your  little  child  places  in  you  and  your 
judgment  and  actions.  Is  it  not  a  very  seri¬ 
ous  matter  to  be  a  child’s  ideal  of  what  is  best 
and  truest  in  motherhood?  “Jtors.  So  and  So 
must  be  a  dreadful  woman,”  reasons  the  child, 
who  has  heard  that  neighbor  spoken  of  in  a 
deprecatory  manner.  And  if  that  neighbor 
has  a  child,  what  a  show  of  superior 
goodness  the  child  of  the  gossiping  mother 
carries  about  with  her  hereafter  when  she 
mingles  with  “Mrs.  So  and  So’s”  child!  How 
pitifully  she  regards  her  in  the  light  of  her 
mother’s  depreciating  estimate— it  is  such  a 
dreadful  thing  to  have  a  mother  who  does 
things  which  mother  thinks  are  so  bad ! 
Two-thirds  of  the  gossip  circulated  about  per¬ 
sons  is  libellous,  because  it  is  untrue,  and  if 
legally  followed  up  would  prove  a  crime.  The 
sad  results  of  scandalous  stories  are  often  piti¬ 
ful  in  the  extreme. 

We  try  to  have  our  children  acquire  habits 
of  truth  and  justice  that  will  help  them  on  in 
right  living,  but  are  we  particular  to  teach 
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them  not  to  speak  untruthfully  or  unjustly  of 
their  little  playmates?  When  they  come  to  us 
with  a  story  which  depreciates  the  good  quali¬ 
ties  of  some  little  friend,  do  we  counsel  them 
not  to  tell  over  anything  which  will  hurt  the 
reputation  of  that  child?  Do  we  help  them  to 
acquire  the  habit  of  using  that  charity  which 
thinketh  no  evil  of  one’s  neighbor? 

A  lady  was  taking  dinner  at  a  friend’s 
house  one  day.  Inquiries  were  made  of 
mutual  friends  of  former  days,  when  the  lady 
told,  or  began  to  tell,  a  story  of  one  of  them 
which  was  detrimental  to  that  person’s  repu¬ 
tation.  The  children  at  the  table  became  in¬ 
terested  in  the  recital ;  it  was  something  quite 
novel  to  them  to  hear  any  one  discussed  in 
that  way.  But  the  father  adroitly  turned  the 
tide  of  the  conversation,  and  after  the  elder 
portion  of  the  family  bad  retired  to  the  par¬ 
lor,  he  apologized  for  his  abrupt  ending  of 
the  conversation  by  saying:  “I  make  it  a  point 
never  to  tell  anything  that  will  in  any  way 
injure  any  one  in  the  estimation  of  my  chil¬ 
dren.  I  am  afraid  they  will  become  unduly 
prejudiced  as  I  was  in  my  young  days,  against 
persons  who  were  really  worthy  of  my  highest 
regard,  because  of  the  thoughtless  talk  of  peo¬ 
ple  who  thought  that  a  child  would  not  pay 
much  heed  to  the  talk  going  on  about  him.” 

It  is  a  good  rule  for  every  father  and  mother 
to  establish  in  the  household,  not  to  allow  any 
gossip  to  find  a  hearing  or  a  telling  in  their 
home.  Being  careful  at  home  in  the  presence 
of  our  own  family  to  banish  all  pernicious 
gossip  will  keep  us  from  indulging  in  like  con¬ 
versation  outside  of  the  home  circle. 

Susan  Teall  Perry. 


THE  RED  CROSS  DOG. 

A  man  in  Germany  named  Bungastz  has 
been  training  dogs  for  hospital  use.  He  has 
bad  the  best  success  with  collies,  and  so  he 
calls  them  Red  Cross  dogs. 

You  know  there  is  a  Society  called  the  Red 
Cross  Society,  whose  members  go  to  the  bat¬ 
tle-field  or  wherever  there  is  an  epidemic  of 
any  kind,  and  do  what  they  can  to  help  the 
wounded  or  ill.  They  wear  a  red  cross  on 
their  uniform,  and  the  doge  who  have  been 
trained  to  help  them  wear  a  harness  with  a 
large  red  cross  on  the  saddlebags,  in  which 
are  carried  restoratives.  A  lantern  is  strapped 
on  the  dog’s  back  at  night  so  he  can  be  seen, 
and  when  be  is  carrying  a  message  between 
the  officers  of  the  different  ranks  of  the  hos¬ 
pital  columns,  he  has  a  small  fiag  with  a  red 
cross  on  white  ground,  fastened  on  him. 

The  trainer  tells  us  how  be  fits  these  dogs 
for  their  work.  The  professional  training  be¬ 
gins  in  a  room  in  which  the  dog  has  learned 
his  lessons  of  obedience  to  his  master.  His 
master  holds  him  in  the  leash,  while  the 
assistant  takes  the  dog’s  rug  and  lies  down 
on  it  in  another  comer  of  the  room.  The 
master  leads  the  dog  a  little  way  in  the 
opposite  direction,  then  turns  suddenly,  and 
with  the  command,  “Forward,  march  I  Seek 
the  wounded  1”  leads  the  pupil  directly  up  to 
the  prostrate  man.  The  latter  then  gives  the 
dog  some  favorite  morsel,  but  first  the  pupil 
must  have  obeyed  the  command  to  give 
tongue.  Then  the  process  is  repeated  again 
and  again,  until  on  command,  “Seek  the 
wounded  I”  the  dog,  without  leash,  goes 
directly  to  the  assistant  and  gives  tongue. 
Then  the  lessons  are  repeated  out-of-doors, 
where  the  distance  is  lengthened,  and  finally, 
the  assistant  hides  himself  in  a  bush  or  ditch 
until  the  dog  learns  to  seek  independently. 

The  last  lessons  and  the  tests  of  the  pupils 
are  held  at  night,  and  Bungartz  tells  of  re¬ 
markable  work  done  by  his  dogs  on  nights  so 
dark  that  the  seeking  party  passed  within  five 
feet  of  the  prostrate  man  on  open  ground  and 


but  for  the  collie  would  not  have  found  him. 
Bungartz’s  prize  pupil,  a  female  collie,  not 
quite  a  year  old,  learned  in  two  weeks  to  find 
the  most  carefully  bidden  man  with  perfect 
ease,  and  independent  of  any  help  but  the  com¬ 
mand,  “Seek  the  wounded!  The  doge  are 
also  taught  to  crouch  beside  the  wounded 
man,  if  he  show  signs  of  life,  that  he  may 
open  the  bag  and  find  the  restoratives. 

Bungartz  has  also  constructed  a  model  dog 
ambulance  for  carrying  the  wounded  from 
the  field,  which  will  considerably  lighten  the 
work  of  the  carriers. 


M.\RTIN  POTTER  RIPLEY. 

There  was  never  a  cat  like  him.  There  may 
have  been,  may  be,  cats  as  handsome,  but  no 
other  cat  ever  had  such  eyes.  Large,  round, 
clear,  mysteriously  deep  and  expressive,  they 
fixed  themselves  on  your  eyes  with  relentless 
scrutiny,  as  if  they  would  read  every  secret  of 
your  soul.  The  prolonged,  investigating  gaze 
of  those  eyes  was  matter  of  remark  and  won 
der  to  all  who  knew  Martin  Potter  Ripley. 

And  few  cats  have  a  history  so  remarkable 
as  his.  Born  on  a  farm  in  Vermont,  his  mas¬ 
ter  fell  in  love  with  him  when  he  was  not 
many  weeks  old,  and  pocketing  him,  brought 
him  home.  The  terror  of  the  poor  kitten  on 
being  plunged  into  the  depths  of  that  dark 
pocket  and  jostled  over  stony  hills  to  the 
village,  may,  in  part,  account  for  the  unusual 
size  of  Martin’s  eyes.  He  soon  discovered  that 
no  harm  was  intended  him,  that  he  was 
among  friends.  His  mistress,  into  whose  lap 
her  husband  dropped  him,  was  fully  as  de¬ 
lighted  with  the  beautiful  creature  as  her 
husband  had  been.  She  cuddled  him  up,  she 
smoothed  him  out,  she  cooed  over  him  like  a 
dove,  and  she  called  him  “Martin.”  From 
that  hour  Martin  was  convinced  that  the  only 
proper  place  for  a  cat  to  rest  was  in  some¬ 
body’s  lap.  And  he  acted  up  to  his  cAnvic- 
tions.  When  his  master’s  lap  was  convenient, 
he  sat  there,  but  he  always  chose  that  of  his 
mistress  when  possible.  He  followed  her 
about  to  her  neighbors  and  took  possession  of 
her  wherever  she  was  seated. 

One  dreadful  night  his  mistress  died.  His 
master  had  died  before,  but  Martin  seemed 
not  much  to  mind  that.  When  his  mistress 
was  gone  all  was  gone ;  there  was  no  one  of 
the  family  left.  The  house  passed  into  the 
hands  of  a  man  who  could  not,  he  thought, 
be  bothered  by  animals.  He  was  away  much 
of  the  time. 

Poor  Martin !  He  was  in  desperate  trouble. 
“I’ll  go  next  door,”  he  said.  “The  people 
there  have  taken  in  two  of  our  cats  already, 
and  perhaps  they  will  take  me.”  But  the  peo¬ 
ple  did  not  desire  the  cats  they  bad  taken, 
much  less  did  they  desire  another,  though 
they  deeply  pitied  Martin,  the  beautiful,  for 
saken  Martin  Potter.  Martin  had  a  conscious¬ 
ness  of  this,  and  he  resolved  to  be  adopted  by 
that  household.  He  had  “a  feeling  sense”  of 
tbe«tenderne8s  and  compassion  of  the  heart  of 
Mary,  and  to  her  he  laid  siege.  “We  cannot 
have  another  cat,”  said  the  Ripley  household. 
Mary  rolled  Martin  up  in  a  close  wrap  and 
rode  away  with  him  to  another  village,  where 
a  friend  wished  for  a  good  cat. 

On  the  third  morning,  when  Mary  went  to 
start  the  kitchen  fire,  there  stood  outside  the 
window  what  looked  like  the  ghost  of  Martin, 
its  mysterious  gaze  fixed  immovably  on  Mary. 
Her  scream,  which  was  partly  a  groan,  startled 
the  household.  She  opened  the  door,  and  the 
cold,  hungry  wanderer  came  in.  He  didn’t 
need  to  speak  to  tell  that  he  had  seen  trouble. 
He  didn’t  speak,  he  gazed.  Oh,  what  a  gaze  I 
He  seemed  hardly  able  to  turn  his  eyes  from 
Mary’s.  And  those  eyes  spoke  volumes,  vol- 
'  umes  of  desolation,  terror,  homesickness,  and 


despair.  “Oh,  how  thin  be  is  and  all  tumbled 
up!  He  has  been  most  frozen,  most  starved, 
and  dogs  and  boys  have  chased  him.  Martin, 
Martin,  you  shall  stay  here,  you  poor,  discon¬ 
solate  cat.  You  shall  not  be  sent  away  any 
more.  ” 

Martin  understood,  and  manifested  that  he 
felt  comforted.  He  ate  the  nice,  warm  break¬ 
fast  provided  for  him,  and  would  have  eaten 
all  Judge  James’s  breakfast,  too,  bad  it  been 
permitted. 

Judge  James  showed  some  uneasiness  at  the 
admission  to  the  family  of  Martin,  still  he  tol¬ 
erated  him,  if  he  would  keep  at  a  respectful 
distance.  Judge  James  was  a  grand  and  noble 
looking  yellow  cat,  but  he  was  old  and  was 
badly  troubled  with  rheumatism,  which  is 
quite  enough  to  cause  a  beast,  or  man  either, 
to  desire  not  to  be  disturbed  or  crowded. 
Martin,  being  very  affectionate  and  sociable, 
not  to  mention  that  he  was  pertinacious  and 
officious,  wanted  to  be  extremely  intimate 
with  the  Judge,  whereby  he  brought  upon  him¬ 
self  several  decided  rebuffs  and  slaps  in  the 
face  from  that  grave  and  dignified  individual, 
and  some  serious  reproofs  from  Mary.  Good- 
natured  Martin  took  them  all  very  meekly, 
and  regulated  his  conduct  for  the  most  part 
thereby. 

And  from  the  hour  that  Mary  took  him  in 
out  of  the  cruel  cold  of  that  morning  and  fed 
and  comforted  him  by  the  kitchen  fire,  she 
became  tbe  only  star  and  magnet  of  bis  life 
He  followed  her  constantly  ,  he  watched  her 
steadfastly,  gazing  directly  into  her  eyes,  so 
that  every  one  who  entered  the  bouse  noticed 
and  wondered  at  it.  No  bewitched  human 
lover  ever  regarded  with  his  whole  soul  in  his 
eyes  any  lovely  maiden  more  than  did  Martin 
Potter  Ripley  so  gaze  on  his  Mary.  He  hardly 
waited  for  her  to  be  seated  before  he  was  in 
her  lap.  If  any  one  else  took  him  up  he 
turned  himself  so  that  bis  wonderful  eyes 
might  rest  on  Mary.  The  only  being  of  his 
worship  was  she,  as  she  is  this  day. 

Martin  Potter  Ripley  is  a  good  cat,  lovely  in 
disposition,  neat  and  careful  in  his  ways,  and 
a  good  hunter.  But  he  is  not  needed  where 
he  is.  If  he  is  needed  elsewhere,  and  any  one 
feels  that  he  or  she  has  power  to  keep  him, 
by  all  means  let  such  a  one  send  for  this  much 
experienced  and  remarkable  cat. 

Augusta  Moore. 

East  Poclt.ney,  Vermont,  March,  1895. 

THE  IPSE  OF  THE  HUMP. 

There  are  some  men  in  the  world  who  can 
answer  any  question  put  to  them.  Harper’s 
Young  People  tells  a  good  story  about  one  of 
these  persons  who  was  once  a  keeper  of  the 
'  London  Zoo.  He  was  pestered  to  death  by  the 
questions  which  people  asked,  but  he  always 
gave  an  answer.  On  a  recent  occasion  a  coun¬ 
tryman  strolled  in,  and  after  looking  curiously 
at  tbe  camel  for  a  few  moments,  he  turned  to 
the  keeper  and  said  : 

“I  say,  mister,  what’s  he  have  a  hump  for?” 

“What  does  he  have  a  hump  for?”  repeated 
tbe  keeper. 

“Yes;  what’s  the  good  of  it?”  asked  the  vis¬ 
itor. 

“Why — er— it  makes  the  camel  of  him,  of 
course,”  replied  the  keeper,  after  some  hesita¬ 
tion,  “People  wouldn’t  travel  miles  to  see 
him  if  he  didn’t  have  that  hump.  Fact  is, 
without  it  he  might  as  well  be  a  cow.  ” 

The  stranger  departed  very  well  satisfied. 

A  little  girl  objected  to  going  to  bed  alone. 

“But  you  are  not  alone,”  said  her  mother. 
“God  is  with  you  all  tbe  time,  and  then  you 
have  your  dolly  besides.  ” 

She  examined  her  doll  critically  before  re¬ 
plying. 

“I  don’t  want  them,”  she  said  at  last.  “I 
want  somebody  with  a  skin  face.  ” 
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WOMAN’S  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE  OF 
HOME  MISSIONS. 


Mrs.  W.  E.  Knox,  who  presided  at  the  Tues¬ 
day  prayer- meeting,  read  the  One  Hundredth 
Psalm,  which  has  long  been  her  comfort  and 
guiding  star,  so  full  is  it  of  help  and  strength 
and  the  strongest  ground  of  hope.  Sometimes 
at  the  close  of  the  year  the  Christian  worker 
is  tempted  to  discouragement  when  results 
seem  to  fall  so  far  short  of  the  plans  and  hopes 
with  which  the  year  opened.  This  should  not 
he ;  the  ground  upon  which  to  base  our  hope 
is  found  in  this  psalm.  We  should  come  be¬ 
fore  the  Lord  with  thanksgiving,  not  looking 
at  ourselves  or  our  mistakes,  but  to  His 
power  to  comfort  and  bless,  to  Him  who 
changes  not  from  generation  to  generation, 
to  Him  who  is  our  Help,  our  Father,  and  our 
God,  for  “we  are  His  people  and  the  sheep  of 
His  pasture.”  Our  work  for  Him  He  accepts 
as  graciously  as  the  gentle  mother  accepted 
the  mismatched  colors,  the  drawn  and  imper¬ 
fect  needlework  of  her  little  daughter  because 
she  fathomed  her  motive,  “she  wanted  to  help 
me.” 

Mrs.  Knox,  when  visiting  a  class  of  mission 
pupils  in  India,  found  an  illustration  of  the 
world-embracing  spirit  of  missions.  Having 
heard  of  the  destitution  of  some  Indians  in 
Dakota,  they  sent  the  first  five  dollars  of  their 
earnings  to  aid  them,  and  when  they  heard  of 
mission  work  in  Syracuse,  they  insisted  upon 
sending  the  next  five  dollars  earned  to  aid  that. 


3  You  desire  to  be  Stylish  ► 
3 We  will  tell  you  how- 

Interline  the  ’Puffed  Sleeves  and  l 
Skirts  of  your  Spring  and  Summer  |r 
Costumes  with 

FibreGhaiiois 


a7id  your 
desire  vill 
be  realised. 


Come*  In 
three 
weight*. 


Puffed  Sleeves  and  Skirts  will  not 
lose  their  shape  if  lined  with  Fibre 
Chamois — unaflfected  by  dampness — 
endorsed  by  all  leading  modistes. 

Lining  Counter— Leading  Dry  Goods  Store*. 

w  w  w 


LADIES  !  ! 

Do  yon  like  a  cup  of  Good  Tea  ?  If  so 
send  this  *‘Ad”  aud  15c.  in  stamps  and 
we  will  mail  yon  a  ^ib.  sample  Best 
Tea  Imported.  Any  kind  yon  may  se¬ 
lect.  Good  Incomes,  Biir  premiums, 

_ etc..  Teas,  Coffees,  Baking  Powder  and 

Spices.  Send  for  terms.  JEvan.) 

THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  CO., 
P.  O,  Box  280.  31  aud  33  Vesey  St.,  New  York. 


Mrs.  Finks  instanced  poor  children  among 
the  mountain  whites,  who  hearing  of  the  desti¬ 
tution  of  children  in  New  York  City,  gathered 
and  sent  them  a  bag  of  chestnuts,  which  was 
all  they  had  to  give. 

Special  requests  for  prayer  were  then  pre¬ 
sented  in  connection  with  brief  notes  from 
field  workers 

From  one  of  our  schools  in  Utah  there  is  a 
hopeful  outlook ;  increased  attendance  is  re¬ 
ported  both  in  the  day  and  Sunday-school, 
Mormon  prejudice  seems  to  be  breaking  down, 
a  growing  interest  is  manifested  by  the  chil¬ 
dren  in  Bible  study,  and  one  boy,  his  teacher 
believes,  “has  given  his  heart  to  Christ  dur¬ 
ing  the  quarter.  He  is  never  absent  from 
school  or  Sabbath  services,  and  his  changed 
life  and  bright,  happy  face  indicate  that  he  is 
a  child  of  the  kingdom.”  In  this  school  “We 
have  counted  three  whom,  we  are  confident, 
have  given  their  hearts  to  Jesus.”  She  asks 
that  the  work  may  be  remembered. 

Another  case  was  presented  of  a  pupil  who 
was  hardened,  lawless,  and  profane,  but  who 
now  seems  to  be  softening  under  Christian  in- 
fiuences  and  of  whom  the  teacher  has  high 
hopes  even  though  she  may  be  removed  from 
the  school. 

In  one  of  the  southern  missions  almost  all 
the  pupils  are  professing  Christians,  but  the 
missionary  fears  that  they  “do  not  know  what 
true  conversion  is.”  A  number,  however, 
have  evidenced  a  desire  to  know  Christ  as  their 
Saviour.  “We  ever  desire  an  interest  in  your 
prayers  that  we  may  be  guided  in  the  right 
way  and  maybe  able  to  guide  those  under  our 
care.  ” 

The  Rev.  Sheldon  Jackson,  D.  D. ,  was  then 
welcomed,  who  reviewed  the  work  of  nearly 
eighteen  years  in  Southeastern  Alaska,  where 
six  thousand  of  the  Thlinket  tribe  are  found 
in  approximately  forty  villages.  Our  mission 
schools  here  number  seven.  There  are  nine 
organized  churches,  with  seven  hundred  com¬ 
municants.  The  remaining  thirty-three  or 
four  villages  want  schools  (the  other  por¬ 
tions  of  the  territory  being  assigned  to  various 
denominations),  and  if  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  to  which  this  part  of  the  country  is 
apportioned,  does  not  give  these  people  a 
chance  for  the  Gospel,  they  will  never  have  a 
chance.  The  great  ambition  of  the  natives 
is  to  learn  to  read  God’s  Book.  With  many 
this  is  the  sum  of  their  education.  Pupils 
susceptible  of  advanced  and  industrial  educa¬ 
tion  can  be  transferred  to  the  school  at  Sitka, 
which  has  been  in  existence  fifteen  years.  A 
most  profitable  vocation  for  a  boy  is  that  of  a 
plain  cook  for  the  campus  of  white  men  who 
come  to  the  canneries  in  summer,  but  distinct 
instruction  should  be  given  in  this  direction 
apart  from  the  children’s  mess  and  the  teach¬ 
er’s  kitchen.  Carpentry  is  taught  with  ad¬ 
vantage  ;  from  three  to  four  dollars  a  day  can 
be  earned  by  the  bovs  in  building  houses  for 
white  people,  also  for  the  natives  who  are  con¬ 
stantly  demanding  frame  dwellings.  One  of 
the  growing  trades  of  the  country  is  that  of 
the  cooper.  Casks,  barrels,  and  kegs  for  salted 
fish  are  in  great  demand,  and  at  this  industry 
boys  can  make  five  dollars  a  day. 

A  special  conference  limited  the  time  given 


for  Or.  Jackson’s  talk,  and  Miss  Beekman  of 
Las  Vegas,  New  Mexico,  occupied  the  remain¬ 
ing  time.  One  of  the  difficulties  of  teachers 
not  conversant  with  Spanish  in  conveying  in¬ 
struction,  Miss  Beekman  illustrated  by  the 
case  of  a  pupil  seventeen  years  of  age  who  was 
ill  and  for  whom  she  prescribed.  Repeating 
her  medial  call,  she  asked  if  he  had  taken  the 
medicine  ordered ;  he  replied  in  the  aflSrma- 
tive.  “And  did  you  put  the  mustard  plaster 
on  your  chest?”  He  drew  his  little  trunk 
towards  the  bed  and  displayed  the  plaster 
spread  over  it. 

Mission  work  in  New  Mexico  commenced  in 
1866.  .  There  are  now  twenty-five  schools, 
more  than  forty  ministers  and  native  helpers, 
and  over  eight  hundred  communicants.  There 
are  about  forty  missionary  teachers  on  this 
field,  who  in  view  of  the  dense  ignorance  of 
the  people  realize  their  dependence  upon  the 
Lord  as  did  Israel  with  the  sea  before  them 
and  the  army  of  Egypt  behind.  Only  through 
His  divine  and  miraculous  working  can  they 
go  forward.  H.  E.  B. 


LORD  B£ACONSFI£I.D’8  BOBBOW£D  BlTIiOGV. 

The  London  World  says:  “Toby,  M.P. ,”  be¬ 
ing  an  authority  on  Parliamentary  matters, 
and  especially  on  Parliamentary  anecdotes, 
should  rectify  the  story  he  recently  told  of  the 
borrowed  eulogy  pronounced  by  Lord  Beacons- 
field  on  the  Duke  of  Wellington  when  he  died. 
Having  nothing  whatever  to  say  about  the 
Duke,  and,  apparently,  possessing  no  knowl¬ 
edge  of  or  sympathy  with  military  perform¬ 
ances  on  a  grand  scale,  Mr.  Disraeli,  as  he 
then  was,  declaimed,  as  though  he  were  im¬ 
provising  it,  a  lament  which  had  been  called 
forth  in  the  early  part  of  Louis  Philippe’s 
reign  by  the  death  of  a  French  marshal, 
Gouvion  de  St.  Cyr.  Mr.  Disraeli’s  ingenious 
adaptation  of  another  man’s  funeral  oration 
struck  many  persons  as  absolutely  wanting  in 
originality ;  and  it  was  reported  that  the  true 
author  of  the  original  was  M.  Thiers,  and 
“Toby,  M.P.,"  still  attributes  it  to  him. 

But  while  everybody  was  speculating  as  to 
who  the  true  author  could  be  of  the  encomium 
which  had  been  delivered  by  Mr.  Disraeli  in 
praise  of  the  great  Duke,  the  late  Mr.  G.  M. 
Crawford,  Paris  correspondent  of  the  Daily 
News,  called  upon  M.  Thiers,  showed  him 
a  copy  of  Mr.  Disraeli’s  speech,  and  asked  him 
who  first  made  it.  “Ca  doit  ktra  de  moi,”  re¬ 
plied  M.  Thiers,  with  the  utmost  confidence. 
But  he  was  unable  to  say  on  what  occasion  he 
delivered  it ;  and,  after  a  few  inquiries,  Mr. 
Crawford  found  that  it  did  not  belong  to  M. 
Thiers  at  all,  but  was  the  work  of  that  vigor¬ 
ous  writer  on  military  and  political  subjects, 
M.  Armand  Carrel,  who  published  it,  so  soon 
after  the  death  of  Marshal  Gouvion  de  St. 
Cyr.  in  the  Almanac  Ripublicain.  It  was  not, 
then,  to  M.  Thiers,  bnt  to  M.  Arkmand  Car¬ 
rel,  that  Mr.  Disraeli  was  indebted  for  his 
tearful,  dirge-like  barrangue. 

That 

Tired  Feeling 

Is  a  symptom  which  threatens  danger  unless 
it  is  speedily  overcome.  It  indicates  an  im 
poverisbed  condition  of  the  blood,  which, 
when  pure  and  full  of  vitality  carries  life  and 
vigor  to  the  muscles  and  organs  of  the  body. 
Purify  and  enrich  the  blood  with  Hood’s  Sar¬ 
saparilla  and  that  tired  feeling  will  disappear 
and  sickness  will  be  averted. 

Hoods’s  Sarsaparilla 
Is  the  Only 
True  Blood  Purifier 

Prominently  in  the  public  eye  to-day. 

act  harmonlougly  With  Hood’s 
nOOCl  S  rills  Sarsaparilla.  2Sc. 
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EASTER  PROGRAMS. 

A  study  of  the  programe  of  the  special 
Easter  music  rendered  in  the  Presbyterian 
churches  in  various  parts  of  the  country  brings 
out  some  interesting  points  in  relation  to  the 
schools  of  music  employed  by  American  choirs. 
We  have  received  this  year  a  much  larger 
number  of  programs  than  were  sent  to  us  a 
year  ago  and  we  desire  to  thank  our  friends 
who  have  remember  us  so  promptly. 

From  the  material  at  hand  we  have  selected 
at  random  the  programs  of  about  seventy-five 
services  and  have  carefully  noted  the  anthems 
sung  by  the  choirs  in  these  services  with  the 


following  results. 

Total  number  of  anthems  sung, - 207 

By  English  composers  (including  Handel),  94 

American  composers, - 81 

French  composers  (includiug  Gounod),  -  -  15 

German  composers, - 15 

Italian  composers  (Verd), -  2 


No  account  has  been  taken  of  hymn  tunes  nor 
of  organ  selections  in  this  table. 

Thus  it  will  be  noticed  that  the  American 
composer  nearly  bolds  his  own  with  his  Eng¬ 
lish  brethren,  although  the  American  names 
are  about  equally  divided  between  representa¬ 
tive  writers  and  those  of  little  or  no  reputa¬ 
tion,  while  the  English  names  belong  mostly 
to  the  great  church  writers  who  are  known 
the  world  over.  It  seems  a  little  strange  how 
ever  that  French  works,  notably  selections 
from  Gounod’s  oratorios,  have  such  a  limited 
use. 

It  is  difficult  to  judge  of  the  choirs  in  many 
of  the  churches  whose  programs  we  have 
Comparatively  few  give  the  names  of  more 
than  a  quartet  and  yet  the  selections  sung 
would  indicate  that  the  soloists  were  supported 
by  a  chorus. 

In  only  three  progiams  do  we  discover  that 
any  other  instrument  than  the  organ  is  used  ; 
but  all  churches  make  music  a  great  fea¬ 
ture  in  the  celebration  of  Easter. 

Another  year  we  shall  look  for  a  still  more 
general  response  to  our  request  for  programs 
and  we  would  be  glad  to  hear  from  the  smaller 
churches  as  well  as  those  that  have  facilities 
for  brilliant  festival  services. 


CHOIR  REHEARSALS. 

An  organist  writes  us  asking  “How  can  I 
get  better  results  from  my  choir?  I  rehearse 
them  for  two  hours  every  Saturday  night  and 
then  once  in  two  or  three  weeks  have  an  extra 
rehearsal.  We  get  things  down  fine  at  re¬ 
hearsals  but  there  is  often  no  spirit  in  the 
singing  on  Sunday.  The  choir  read  fairly  well 
and  have  been  singing  together  over  a  year ; 
and  although  the  choir  is  purely  voluntary, 
members  are  fairly  regular  in  their  attendance 
and  all  are  much  interested.  Any  suggestions 
will  be  gladly  received.” 

There  is  such  a  thing  as  over  rehearsing. 
A  two  hour  rehearsal  on  Saturday  night  is  too 
long  and  is  quite  likely  to  tire  the  singers  so 
that  there  is  no  “snap”  left  in  them  Sunday 
morning. 

Our  personal  experience  with  an  able  choir 
is  that  one  hour  and  a  half  is  long  enough  for 
a  rehearsal  and  that  it  is  generally  safer  to 
leave  an  anthem  just  before  it  is  perfectly 
finished,  trusting  to  natural  excitement  to 
make  it  go  at  the  service,  rather  than  to 
fatigue  the  singers  at  rehearsal  by  striving  too 
long  for  some  “fine  point.”  thereby  creating  a 
slight  nervousness  which  in  all  probability 
will  operate  adversely  when  the  anthem  is 
sung  in  the  service. 


HOW  ONE  CHURCH  SEND  THEIR  SOPRANO 
ON  THE  MUSIC  TOUR. 

During  the  past  week,  we  received  the  fol¬ 
lowing  interesting  letter  from  one  of  our 
principal  churches  in  another  city : 

Dear  Sir: — We  have  been  in  hopes  for  some 
time  that  we  might  be  able  to  have  our  church 
choir  represented  in  your  music  tour.  I  am 
now  happy  to  announce  that  this  will  be  done 
in  the  most  satisfactory  manner.  At  a  joint 
meeting  of  our  utficial  boards — elders  and 
trustees — we  voted  to  send  our  soprano  singer, 
who  has  been  singing  with  us  uninterruptedly 
for  many  years.  In  a  very  few  minutes  we 
raised  about  $250,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that 
the  balance  will  be  forthcoming.  We  thought 
she  ought  to  have  at  least  $850.  Is  this  about 
right?  Very  truly  yours. 


Not  only  is  the  amount  “about  right,”  in¬ 
cluding  what  the  tourist  may  need  for  pocket 
money,  but  the  spirit  which  underlies  this 
action  of  the  church  is  “about  right”  also, 
and  is  to  be  commended  to  other  churches. 
The  sum  needed  could  be  raised  without 
difficulty  “in  a  few  minutes”  by  many  another 
of-  our  churches,  and  a  representative  of  the 
musical  interests  of  said  church  despatched  on 
w-hat  is  certain  to  prove  a  most  valuable 
experience — a  kind  of  traveling  scholarship  in 
church  music,  in  the  benefits  of  which  the 
church  itself  will  be  the  ultimate  gainer. 

As  it  is  evident  that  our  company,  which  is 
limited  as  to  member,  will  be  completed  in  a 
very  few  weeks  from  this  time,  we  urge 
churches  to  follow'  the  example  we  have  cited  ; 
this  not  through  any  anxiety  on  our  part  to 
fill  out  the  quota,  but  because  we  should 
like  to  have  the  party  as  representative  as 
possible  of  musical  life  and  culture  in  our 
American  Churches.  We  suggest  that  what¬ 
ever  is  undertaken  by  churches  or  those  inter¬ 
ested  in  members  of  choirs  must  be  done 
promptly  as  there  are  only  about  twenty  five 
berths  now  open  and  applications  are  coming 
in  every  day. 


Plfty^two  Organ  Talks.  48. 


By  the  Chairman  of  the  riuslc  Committee. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  committee  Mr.  Levelhead 
said ;  “  In  looking  around  for  an  organ  for  our  Sab¬ 
bath-school,  not  only  were  catalogues  and  prices  ob¬ 
tained  from  various  makers,  but  I  wrote  to  the  Presby 
terian  Board  of  Publication  and  Sabbath-school  Work 
at  Philadelphia,  feeling  that,  in  the  light  of  great  ex¬ 
perience  in  supplying  everything  connected  with  the 
conducting  of  Sabbath-schools,  the  Board  would  be 
able  to  give  me  valuable  suggestions  as  to  what  organ 
it  had  found  to  give  the  best  satisfaction.  I  was  not 
at  all  surprised  to  receive  a  letter  stating  that  the 
Board  had  concluded  arrangements  with  Farrand  & 
Votey.  of  Detroit,  Mich.,  who  are  building  the  organ 
for  our  church,  for  the  supply  of  organs  for  Sabbath- 
schools.  which  are  to  be  purchased  through  the  Board. 
In  their  letter  they  speak  of  these  organs  as  being  of 
fine  quality  with  rich  and  full  tones 

“It  is  a  satisfaction,  after  all  our  study  of  organs 
under  the  tutelage  of  the  leading  makers  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  and  having  given  the  work  to  Farrand  &  Votey, 
as  offering  us  the  most  satisfactory  value  for  our  in¬ 
vestment,  to  find  that  such  experienced  persons  as 
compose  the  Board  of  Sabbath-school  Work  have 
found  it  to  their  interest  to  go  to  the  same  parties. 

“This  is  no  small  compliment  to  Farrand  &  Votey, 
and  is  a  striking  exemplification  of  the  value  of  doing 
work  thoroughly  and  well,  whether  it  is  great  or  small. 
Not  only  does  the  Board  find  such  small  work  as  or¬ 
gans  for  Sabbath-schools  of  fine  quality  with  rich  and 
full  tones,  but  we  have  found  the  numerous  large 
church  organs  built  by  them,  which  we  have  exam¬ 
ined,  to  be  worthy  of  the  highest  commendation  [n 
every  particular  of  mechanical  and  musical  quality. 
It  is  a  satisfaction  to  entrust  one’s  work  to  those  who 
show  the  same  skillful  and  painstaking  care  in  all 
grades  of  work  from  a  small  Sabbath-school  organ  to 
such  a  gigantic  instrument  as  the  great  Columbian 
Organ,  originally  of  the  Columbian  Exhibition  at 
Chicago,  and  now  at  the  University  of  the  State  of 
Michigan,  at  Ann  Arbor.  From  such  careful  and 
skillful  builders  we  will  certainly  receive  a  beautiful 
and  noble  instrument,  of  which  we  shall  be  proud.’' 


SALYAnON 
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THE  BOOK 

FOR 

THIS  YEAR 


FOB  SUNDAY-SCHOOLS,  GOSPEL  HBETINGS 
AND  YOUNG  PEOPLE’S  SOCIETIES. 

BY  CUAS.  H.  OABBIEI.. 

In  making  this  book,  the  motto  wae:  More  cood 
aOBSs  UioB  were  ever  before  prtated  in  one 
book.  It  containB  224  pageH.  New  and  old  favoritce. 
Compare  Snlvntlun  Bonn  with  other  booke. 
Price,  35  cents;  430  per  One  Hundred. 

CONCEKT  EXERCISE  FOR  CHILDREN’S  DAY. 

LILIES  AHO  LESSONS,  consisting  of  Sunday -School 
Anthems,  bright  songs,  prose  and  poetic  recitations, 
dialogue  and  kindergarten  songs  for  little  folks.  By 
Palmer  Hartsough  and  J.  H.  Fillmore.  Price,  5  cts. ; 
SO  cts.  per  doaen;  tt.uu  per  One  Hundred,  post-paid. 
FII.UIOBE  BBOb..  141  W.  6th  St.,  ('Inein- 
nattl.  Ohio,  or  iO  Bibie  Houae,  Mew  York. 


ROTE  SONGS  FOR  CHILDREN.  Dy 

Cnrlia  and  Florio.  Price,  50  Cents. 


Mandolin  Chords  and  How  to  Play 
Accompaninnents  by  c.E.Pmtt.  Price..'i  • 
IN  BLOSSOM  TIME.  (A  Service  for  Chil.l- 
ren’sDay.)  By  I..  E.  Jones.  Price,  5  Cents. 
ROYAL  ORGAN  FOLIO.  Price,  so  Cents. 
DON'T.  By  il*"®-  *’•  ®»®*.  A  friendly  attempt 
to  correct  "some  errors  in  musical  terminology.  Price. 
25  Cents. 

CALENDAR  OF  THE  DAYS  with  Music, 

Eecltations  and  Tableaux.  By  Kate  W.  Ham¬ 
ilton.  Price,  25  Cents. 

THE  FIREFLY  SLAVE,  a  cantata  for  Ju- 

venilea and  adults.  By  FrancesEaton.  Prlce.Sitc. 
•X>XXB1  O-OHIY  CXITTH.CJH  C50. 
CINCINNATI,  NEW  YORK,  .211ICASO. 


CHILDREN’S  HOSANNAS.f 
SUAIJVIER  BLOSSOnS.  f 
THE  CHILDREN’S  KINO,  f 
QRATEFUL  OFFERINQS.  ♦ 

Foul*  excellent  Children  V  Hay 

Sricen  for  the  Sundaj-  Schotilconi  f 
plete  with  Reript,  Readinj^,  New  Carols  and  Kecitnti<»nsl 
Handsome  title  pasres.  Price  5c  each.  Enclose  stainppl 
for  samples.  JKKUMAIjISM  —or*  THH  IgANIi 
PALMS.  A  Scripture-Cantata  for  the  Choir  and  Sundavf 
LScliool,  Nuitahle  for  Children’s  J>av— verv  line  Price  SOir.f 
[  <i}|CO.  F.  ROMrHF  dc  CO..  • 

l<^2CA^<y  MhJ  ison  Kt.^ 


Childrens  pioral  Greeting’ 

By  Hubert  P.  Main. 

Delightful  New  Sor.gs,  Capital  Recitations,  Splendid  Hymns, 
Excellent  Responsive  Readings, 

Including  a  Dialogue  Exercise  for  the  Infant  Class. 

FOR  CHILDREN’S  DAY.  I 

The  best  service  of  the  kind  published,  1C  pages.  I 
5  cents  each.  $1.00  per  100  not  prepaid.  I 

THE  BIQLOW  &  MAIN  CO.  I 

7((  East  ittli  St..  New  York.  215  Wabasu  Av.,  Chicago  I 


The  Organist  and  Choir-flaster. 

As  the  name  denotes,  this  is  a  class  magazine  specially 
designed  to  inteiest  and  assist  the  Organist  and  Choir¬ 
master.  It  is  edited  by  Dr.  K.  J.  Hopkins,  Dr.  Charles 
W.  Pearce  and  Dr.  Charles  Vincent,  and  published  at 
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weeks  he  will  leave  his  attractive  West  Mon¬ 
roe  Street  residence  and  make  his  home  at 
"The  Commons,”  as  the  institution  is  called. 
This  will  be  at  long  range  from  the  Seminary, 
but  in  close  touch  with  the  great  masses  of 
people  after  whose  welfare  and  redemption  the 
heart  of  the  noble  Professor  goes  out. 

At  the  present  time  the  spring  session  of  the 
School  of  Social  Economics  is  in  progress  in 
the  assembly  hall  of  the  Commons.  It  has 
been  my  pleasure  to  witness  the  interest  of  the 
goodly  companies  there  meeting  from  day  to 
day.  Among  the  speakers  whose  voices  are 
being  heard  are:  Percy  Alden,  M.A. ,  Warden 
of  Mansfield  House,  East  London ;  the  Rev. 
A.  Holden  Byles  of  Hanley,  England ;  Hon. 
Nathaniel  C.  Sears,  Judge  of  the  Superior 
Court  of  Cook  County ;  Professor  E.  T.  Harper 
of  the  Seminary;  Mrs.  Charles  Henrotin, 
President  of  the  Federation  of  Women’s  Clubs  ; 
Professor  Bemis  of  the  University ;  President 
Finley  of  Knox  College;  and  Dr.  George  D. 
Boardman  of  Philadelphia.  Professor  Taylor 
presides  and  is  often  heard  on  the  topics  under 
discussion.  These  are  such  as  “University 
Settlements,”  “The  Church  and  the  Labor 
Movement  in  England,”  “The  Pleasant  After¬ 
noon  Service  for  English  Workingmen”  (made 
a  wonderful  success  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Byles), 
and  “Helping  and  Not  Helping  the  Poor.” 
The  school  closes  Saturday.  The  summer  ses¬ 
sion  will  occur  August  22nd-2Uth. 

AMONG  TUB  CHURCHES. 

Campbell  Park  Church  has  called  Dubois  H. 
Loux  of  the  graduating  class  of  McCormick 
Seminary,  to  succeed  the  Rev.  William  G. 
Clarke  as  pastor,  and  he  is  to  be  installed  to¬ 
morrow  evening.  Dr,  Barrows  to  preach  the 
sermon,  and  Professsor  Craig  and  Dr.  Withrow 
to  deliver  the  charges. 

The  Rev.  J.  M.  Fulton,  after  a  very  success¬ 
ful  work  with  the  church  of  Lake  View,  at 
the  north  of  the  city,  has  resigned  and  been 
dismissed  to  take  charge  of  a  Presbyterian 
church  in  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.  • 

Mr.  Boyd  has  just  received  thirteen  new 
members  to  the  Tenth  Presbyterian  Church, 
in  the  stock  yards  district ;  a  good  work  has 
been  going  on  in  that  difficult  field  for  some 
time. 

The  Ninth  Church  keeps  taking  in  new 
members,  sixty  on  a  recent  occasion,  and  now 
twenty  six  more.  Though  the  capacity  of  the 
church  has  recently  been  greatly  increased,  it 
is  already  found  to  be  too  small.  The  Rev.  C. 
E.  Morse  is  the  pastor. 

The  cornerstone  of  the  new  Eleventh  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church  was  publicly  laid  last  Satur¬ 
day.  Mr.  C.  H.  Currens,  a  McCoriftick  stu¬ 
dent,  has  bright  prospects  in  becoming  the  pas¬ 
tor  of  this  church,  of  reaching  large  numbers 
in  that  important  field. 

Frederick  Campbell. 

Chicago,  April  25, 189.5. 
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COMHENCEMBNTS  BEGIN. 

The  Chicago  Theological  Seminary  (Congre¬ 
gational)  is  eaily  in  its  closing  sessions,  the 
Commencement  having  occurred  last  week, 
while  McCormick  closes  doors  two  weeks 
later.  Written  and  oral  examinations  were 
going  on  from  April  8th  to  April  12tb,  in 
the  English,  German,  Dano-Norwegian,  and 
Swedish  departments.  Anniversary  week 
opened  with  communion  services  in  the  Sem¬ 
inary  Chapel  Sunday  afternoon.  In  the  eve¬ 
ning  of  the  same  day  the  Rev.  James  Orr, 
D.  D. ,  Professor  of  Church  History  in  the 
United  Presbyterian  Hall,  Edinburgh,  Scot¬ 
land,  preached  the  anniversary  sermon  in  the 
First  Congregational  Church.  Monday  eve¬ 
ning  Professors  Jernberg  and  Chamberlain 
were  inaugurated  in  the  same  place.  Tuesday 
the  Alumni  Institute  was  opened  in  Carpenter 
Hall.  Special  addresses  were  delivered  in 
the  morning  by  Dr.  Goodwin  and  Dr.  West  of 
Winona  ;  and  in  the  afternoon  by  Dr.  Willard 
Scott  and  Dr.  Barrows  of  this  city.  In  the 
evening  the  Alumni  banquet  was  enjoyed  by 
a  large  company.  Wednesday  morning  our 
Professor  Zenos  read  a  paper  on  “The  Value 
of  the  Study  of  Historical  Theology  to  the 
Pastor.”  Professor  Terry  0/  the  Garrett  Bibli¬ 
cal  Institute  (Methodist)  followed  with  a  paper 
on  “The  Practical  Value  of  the  Study  of  Sys¬ 
tematic  Theology  to  the  Pastor.  ”  In  the  af¬ 
ternoon  addresses  were  delivered  by  Professors 
Gilbert,  Small,  and  Orr  of  Edinburgh. 

The  thirty- seventh  anniversary  was  observed 
by  the  exercises  of  the  graduating  class  in  the 
Union  Park  Church  in  the  evening.  Forty- 
three  young  men  received  their  diplomas,  and 
the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  was  conferred 
on  the  Rev.  MesErs.  Day  of  Los  Angeles,  and 
Bradshaw  of  Ann  Arbor.  Professor  Scott  re¬ 
marked  that  during  the  year  there  bad  been 
144  students;  with  sixteen  professors  and  in 
structors  and  four  special  lecturers,  a  larger 
attendance  and  equipment  than  could  be 
found  in  any  other  seminary  of  the  denomina¬ 
tion.  He  referred  to  the  new  Chair  of  Pulpit 
Oratory  and  Sacred  Music  as  being  happily 
filled  by  the  newly  inaugurated  professor, 
Dr.  Chamberlain.  He  a  so  called  attention  to 
the  newly  established  post-graduate  course, 
leading  to  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy, 
under  which  two  “fellows”  are  now  studying 
in  Leipsic.  With  appropriate  remarks  Presi¬ 
dent  Fisk  then  conferred  the  degrees,  and  Dr. 
Boardman  pronounced  the  benediction.  The 
following  evening  a  special  service  of  ordina¬ 
tion  in  the  Indiana-street  Tabernacle  qualified 
several  students  to  enter  at  once  upon  mission¬ 
ary  labors. 

SCHOOL  or  SOCIAL  ECONOMICS. 

If  there  is  a  member  of  the  Faculty  of  the 
above  institution  who  magnifies  bis  office, 
that  member  is  Professor  Graham  Taylor. 
One  of  Professor  Taylor’s  great  undertakings 
has  been  the  establishment  of  a  social  settle¬ 
ment  in  connection  with  the  Seminary,  at  140 
North  Union  Street,  one  block  east  of  Halsted, 
and  at  the  corner  of  Milwaukee  and  Austin 
Avenues.  The  history  of  the  settlement  thus 
far  is  brief,  but  noteworthy.  In  the  midst  of 
a  vast  foreign  population  a  great  Christian 
work  has  sprung  up,  and  the  results  in  the 
future  are  confidently  expected  to  justify  all 
the  expense  and  sacrifice.  Two  houses  are 
thrown  together  and  are  now  passing  through 
a  process  of  remodelling  and  renovating, 
which  will  make  that  spot  a  bright  spot  in  a 
darkened  region  of  this  great  city.  But  the 
brightest  thing  of  all  will  be  the  work,  asso¬ 
ciated  as  it  will  be  with  the  resident  members 
of  the  settlement.  And  the  latest  promised 
addition  to  the  settlement  household  is  the 
family  of  Professor  Taylor  himself.  In  a  few 


THE  BONES  OF  BUDDHA  FOUND. 


A  paper  recently  read  before  the  Asiatic  So¬ 
ciety  in  London  (says  The  Times)  by  Mr.  R. 
Sewell,  described  some  relics  of  Gautama,  or 
Buddha,  that  are  now  in  the  Central  Museum 
at  Madras.  They  consist  of  three  pieces  of 
bone  taken  from  his  corpse  after  cremation, 
and  inclosed  in  a  little  casket  made  of  a  single 
beryl.  The  beryl  was  inclosed  in  other  cas¬ 
kets  of  stone,  and  was  buried,  apparently  by 
some  one  named  Kura,  in  a  carefully-built 
monument  at  Bbattiprolu,  on  the  bank  of  the 
Kistna.  Mr.  Sewell  read  the  history  of  the 
finding  of  the  relic  by  Mr.  Rea,  and  detailed 
evidence  which  conclusively  proved  that  the 
relics  were  believed  in  about  200  B.C.,  and 
had  not  been  disturbed  since.  He  thought 
the  evidence  quite  as  good  as  the  evidence  of 
any  relic  of  Charles  1.,  and  bad  indeed  no 
doubt  that  the  bones  were  taken  from  Bud 
dha’s  funeral  pile.  The  beryl  being  inde¬ 
structible  by  time,  there  is  little  reason  for 
doubting  the  authenticity  of  the  relics. 


CHICAGO  LETTER. 


W.  A.  Brewer,  Jr.,  Pres. 


ASSETS  -  $12,500,000 

The  holdings  of  most  Life  Insurance  Com¬ 
panies,  (at  a  time  when  losses  on  railroad,  in¬ 
dustrial,  and  manufacturing  securities  have 
reached  TUouaands  of  MUlions, )  contrasted  with 
the  first  Mortgage  loans  of  the  Washington  on 
real  estate,  give  force  to  this  Official  Endorse¬ 
ment  by  the  Hon.  Superintendent,  after  an 
exhaustive  examination  of  the  Company,  to 
wit : 


“  It  is  most  agreeable  to  me  to  know  that 
your  Company  discloses  a  most  excellent  con* 
dition  of  alTairs. 

“  Signed,  JAMES  F.  PIERCE, 

“  Superintendent. 

“New  York.  Sept.  28. 1893.'’ 


E.  S.  FRENCH,  2d  V-Pres.  and  Supt.  of  Agencies. 


21  Cortlandt  Street,  New  York. 
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WOMEN’S  BOARD  OF  FOREION  MISSIONS. 

Mr«.  Weston  presided  at  the  weekly  meeting 
at  58  Fifth  Ave. .  on  April  24,  and  about  twenty 
ladies  formed  the  interested  group  which  lis¬ 
tened  to  letters  from  various  parts  of  the  for¬ 
eign  field,  and  looked  into  the  faces  of  Mr 
and  Mrs.  Bickerstaff,  who  are  to  sail  on  Sat¬ 
urday  next  for  their  new  work  in  South 
America. 

Mrs.  Riesch  read  a  long  letter  from  Miss 
Youngman  of  Japan,  telling  of  her  varied  ac- 
cupations  as  teacher,  evangelist  and  matron 
for  her  little  group  of  orphans.  Such  a  life 
of  busy  activity  would  put  to  shame  many  in 
this  land,  who  think  that  they  are  accomplish¬ 
ing  something.  Miss  Youngman  hopes  by 
June  to  receive  a  large  tent  from  New  York, 
which  she  can  pitch  on  the  seashore  near  her 
summer  quarters  and  thus  catch  those  who 
are  passing  by,  in  a  way  which  would  not  be 
possible  in  a  regular  mission  building.  God 
speed  the  Gospel  Tent  I 

Mrs.  Kimball  read  a  letter  next  from  Miss 
LeGrange  of  Tripoli,  Syria,  giving  an  account 
of  the  Girls’  School  there.  She  writes:  “We 
jog  along  the  even  tenor  of  our  way,  simply 
striving  to  do  the  duty  of  the  hour  in  the  best 
way,  and  allowing  no  opportunity  to  slip  by 
unused.  The  school  is  here  to  convert  girls  to 
Christ.  We  strive  to  keep  this  aim  uppermost 
every  day  and  all  day  in  lessons,  in  discipline 
and  in  social  life,  and  I  believe  we  have  suc¬ 
ceeded  the  past  year  better  than  in  all  the 
former  years.  “Your  soul  for  Christ”  is  the 
point  toward  which  we  have  tried  to  have  each 
girl  moving  by  a  gently  impelling  force, 
doubtless  unrecognized  by  them  but  ever  there ! 
The  teachers,  as  never  before,  have  responded 
to  every  call  to  duty,  and  have  prayed  and 
worked  and  grown  in  a  way  that  is  most  en¬ 
couraging.  Even  among  the  servants  none 
have  been  neglected,  and  there  is  a  noticeable 
harmony  of  aim  throughout  the  school.” 

Our  sympathy  and  interest  were  next  called 
upon  for  the  new  station  of  Paotingfu,  China, 
which  was  brst  occupied  in  1883.  Mrs.  Lowrie 
writes  of  her  first  impressions  of  this  place 
and  of  the  loneliness  there,  as  they  “never  see 
any  white  faces  but  the  five  which  compose 
their  happy  family.”  Since  the  mob  of  Jan. 
5  the  ladies  have  not  crossed  the  city  nor  at¬ 
tended  any  Sunday  services,  so  as  to  avoid  the 
crowd  which  always  gathers  at  the  sight  of  a 
foreign  woman.  Mrs.  Lowrie  adds :  “  We  have 
however  visited  the  villages  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  and  are  received  most  cordially.  My 
plan  is  to  take  with  me  the  verse  of  a  hymn, 
written  in  large  characters,  pin  it  on  the  wall, 
and  with  a  pointer  go  over  it,  trying  to  induce 
some  woman  to  learn  it.  I  found  one  little 
boy  had  learned  it  perfectly  after  one  visit. 
Our  calls  have  all  been  returned  with  com¬ 
pound  interest.  Last  week,  having  in  it  a 
feast  day,  we  received  more  than  a  hundred 
women  and  children,  some  staying  from  one 
to  three  hours,  taxing  ingenuity  and  patience 
to  keep  them  occupied.  We  are  happy  to  find 
that  they  pay  excellent  attention  when  we 
sing  for  them.”  After  speaking  of  the  diffi¬ 
culties  of  the  war  times  and  the  impossibility 
of  opening  schools  at  present,  the  letter  closes 
thus:  “I  am  quite  sure  that  the  missionaries 
in  China,  and  China  itself,  are  more  frequently 
remembered  by  God’s  prayerful  people  now 
than  in  times  of  peace,  so  that  we  may  look 
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in  consequence  for  a  greater  blessing  on  the 
w-ork  here  than  ever  before  known.  ” 

Mrs.  Dennis  led  in  prayer  for  all  the  mission¬ 
aries  and  stations  from  which  we  have  heard. 

Mrs.  Schauffier  told  of  a  cheering  incident 
from  Olivet  Sunday-school,  where  on  Easter 
Sunday,  a  poor  young  girl,  who  is  the  main 
support  of  a  widowed  mother  with  whom  she 
lives  alone,  brought  five  dollars  as  a  “Thank 
Offering”  for  the  missionary  cause,  the  whole 
offering  of  the  children  on  that  day  in  Olivet 
being  over  forty  dollars. 


Miss  Babbitt  of  India,  who  gave  an  account 
of  the  different  phases  of  work  there  in  a 
way  which  touched  all  hearts  and  roused  her 
hearers  to  earnest  purpose. 

The  spirit  of  consecration,  the  sense  of  the 
needs  of  the  work  and  of  the  Church’s  oppor¬ 
tunity  which  has  pervaded  the  meeting,  cul¬ 
minated  in  a  resolution  on  the  part  of  the 
Society  to  make  an  immediate  and  individual 
effort  toward  helping  to  send  out  the  mis¬ 
sionaries  who  are  ready  to  go.  Over  8300  was 
pledged,  and  this  amount  will  probably  be  in¬ 
creased. 

The  closing  meeting  in  the  evening  was  in 
the  interest  of  the  young  people.  Dr.  A.  V. 
V.  Raymond  presided,  and  the  address  was 
given  by  Mr.  R.  E.  Speer.  With  ringing,  ear¬ 
nest  words  he  spoke  of  the  passions  that  were 
excited,  the  money  that  was  poured  out,  and 
the  lives  that  were  sacrificed,  to  free  the 
slaves  thirty  years  ago,  and  pleaded  for  the 
millions  of  slaves  now  lying  in  the  bonds  of 
heathenism  waiting  for  the  Christian  men  and 
women  of  the  world  to  loose  their  chains. 


NORTHERN  NEW  YORK. 

The  Woman’s  Presbyterian  Foreign  Mission 
Society  of  Northern  New  York  met  in  the 
First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Schenectady, 
•April  17th  and  18th.  The  meeting  opened 
with  a  devotional  service  Wednesday  after¬ 
noon  at  3.45.  The  subject  was  “Preparation 
for  God’s  Work  and  Our  Personal  Responsibility 
in  Carrying  it  on.”  Reference  was  made  to 
the  action  of  the  Board  in  regard  to  sending 
out  new  missionaries,  and  prayers  were 
offered  that  a  way  might  be  opened  to  send 
out  those  who  are  waiting  to  go.  The  spirit 
of  the  meeting  was  one  of  much  earnestness. 

In  the  evening  there  was  a  popular  meeting 
addressed  by  C.  J.  Laffin,  M.D. ,  of  Batanga, 
Africa,  who  gave  a  graphic  account  of  the 
people  of  Western  Africa. 

Thursday’s  sessions  began  with  a  devotional 
service  at  9  o’clock.  The  burden  of  the  pray¬ 
ers  and  remarks  was  the  need  of  more  faith 
on  the  part  of  workers  here  at  home.  At 
9.45  the  business  session  began.  In  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  the  President,  Mrs.  Yiesley,  Miss 
Anderson  presided  and  gave  a  brief  and  perti¬ 
nent  address.  She  sounded  the  keynote  of 
the  day— the  needs  of  foreign  lands,  the 
Church’s  opportunity. 

The  report  of  the  Secretary  showed,  on  the 
home  side,  a  slight  increase  in  the  number  of 
societies,  also  in  the  number  of  Christian  En¬ 
deavor  Societies  and  Sunday-schools  con¬ 
tributing.  On  the  foreign  side,  it  showed 
that  in  one  way  and  another  barriers  are  be¬ 
ing  broken  down,  and  the  duty  of  pressing 
forward  rests  upon  the  Church  and  her  people. 
The  Treasurer’s  report  gave  the  amount  of  re¬ 
ceipts  as  88,539.35. 

Miss  Bush,  Chairman  of  the  Publication 
Committee,  reported  that  the  circulation  of 
the  missionary  magazines  was  increasing. 
The  old  Board  of  officers  was  then  reelected, 
with  the  addition  of  two  new  Vice-Presidents. 

After  a  bountiful  lunch  served  in  the 
chapel  adjoining  the  church,  the  meeting  re¬ 
convened  at  2  o’clock.  Dr.  Laffin  gave  a 
short  address.  His  presence  and  words 
brought  the  needs  of  the  work  closely  home. 

Then  followed  the  Young  People’s  hour, 
when  the  following  subjects  were  taken  up  in 
a  most  interesting  and  helpful  way:  “How  to 
Conduct  Our  Meetings,”  “Christian  Endeavor 
Mission  Band,”  “A  Few  Hints  from  our  Own 
Experience,”  “Young  People’s  Work.” 

The  address  of  the  afternoon  was  given  by 


THU  MYHTEKY  OF  FAKTHQUAKU.S. 

Of  late  years  Italy  has  been  subject  to  many 
disastrous  earthquakes,  chiefly,  however,  in 
the  volcanic  districts  round  Naples  and  in 
Sicily.  The  recent  disturbances  were  in  a 
part  of  the  country  which  has  hitherto  es¬ 
caped,  the  shocks  being  particularly  severe  in 
and  about  Venice.  The  water  was  heaved  as 
by  a  storm,  people  were  killed  and  injured  by 
falling  walls,  buildings  were  cracked,  and  a 
general  panic  prevailed. 

It  was  once  argued  that  the  neighborhood 
of  a  volcano  was  necessary  to  earthquakes, 
but  the  generally  accepted  theory  now  is  that 
they  are  caused  by  sea  water  reaching  super¬ 
heated  parts  of  the  earth’s  interior,  thus  gen¬ 
erating  steam,  which  seeks  an  outlet  and  lifts 
the  crust  of  the  earth,  in  forcing  its  way  up¬ 
ward.  This  theory  is  partly  borne  out  by  the 
fact  that  so  many  seismic  disturbances  occur 
near  the  coast.  It  is  also  claimed  that  the 
number  and  force  of  the  shocks  are  less  where 
railroads  have  been  introduced,  thus  suggest¬ 
ing  that  they  may  have  a  connection  with 
magnetism  and  electricity. 

But  whatever  the  cause,  says  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  Inquirer,  there  is  no  w'ay  of  guarding 
against  them,  and  the  mystery  which  sur¬ 
rounds  them  only  makes  them  the  more  to  be 
dreaded. 


Bias 
Velveteen 
Skirt  Binding 

'  ought  to  be  on  the  edge 
of  your  dress  skirt.  ■  1+ V 


Duxtwk  Rainproof  keeps  the  skirt 


“  dry.  Take  no  substitute,  no  matter 
what  the  clerk  says. 

A  set  of  the  “  S.  H.  &  M."  miniature  fieures  shout¬ 
ings  the  latest  Parisian  costumes,  with  Booklet  on  "  How 
to  Bind  the  Dress  Skirt,"  mailed  for  10c.  in  stamps 

M.*'  Dress  Stays  are  the  Best. 


r NONE  SUCH 
MINCE  MEAX 
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The  question  of  conveniences  for  the  Sun¬ 
day-school  presents  special  difficulties  in  small 
churches,  having  but  one  room— an  audito¬ 
rium.  As  the  scholars  must  occupy  the  pews, 
the  classes  are  generally  limited  to  the  num¬ 
ber  which  one  pew  will  hold,  the  teacher 


CHURCH 
ARCHITECTURE 
A  SPECIALTY 
23  YEARS. 


MENEELY  BELL  COMPANY, 

Clinton  H.  Meneely,  CenI  Manaaer 

TROT,  If.  r.,  atid  YORK  CITT, 

MANUFACTURE  SUPERIOR  BELLS. 


THE  X,E6END  ON  TOOB  I.ABBI.. 

Pasted  on  your  paper,  or  the  wrapper,  is  an  address* 
label.  The  flsares  after  the  name  on  the  label  show  the 
date  to  which  yonr  snbs  ription  is  paid.  Kindly  ex- 
amlne  this  label  on  yonr  paper  and  see  il  anything  is  dns 
The  Evamobust.  If  so  please  remit  the  amount  to 
Tbb  Btahobust 

33  Union  Square  N  Y.City. 


Assembivnhair 


it  I  nn 

^  I  •UU  and  Veneer  Seats. 
Idtraest  variety. 


Idtraest  variety. 

AiEAfidnfi&Coii*  ^ 


THE  EVANGELIST. 


You  May 

not  want  to  paint  your  house  white,  but 
that  is  no  reason  why  you'  should  not  use 
Pure  White  Lead,  which  makes  the  best 
paint,  and  can  be  easily  tinted  to  the  color 
desired  by  using  the  National  Lead  Co.’s 
tinting  colors,  prepared  expressly  for  this 
purpose.  To  be  sure  that  you  get  Pure 
White  Lead,  examine  the  brands.  Those 
in  the  margin  are  genuine. 

For  color-card  and  pamphlet — sent  free 

NATIONAL  LEAD  CO., 

1  Broadway,  New  York. 


May  2,  1895. 


Cburcb  Construction 

anb  equipment. 

SUGGESTIVE  FIGURES. 

Mr.  Edward  Kimball,  who  has  devoted  many 
years  to  the  work  of  assisting  churches  in  rais¬ 
ing  money  to  pay  off  their  debts,  recently 
stated  that  in  twenty-two  years  of  service  he 
bad  been  instrumental  in  raising  fifteen  mil- 
Hong  of  dollars  for  such  use.  This  is  $680,000 
a  year,  or  about  $1,850  a  day,  for  the  entire 
period  of  twenty- two  years. 

Most  of  this  vast  indebtedness  was  probably 
incurred  by  churches  building  beyond  their 
needs  at  the  time  of  the  erection  of  their 
buildings,  in  the  hope  that  their  congrega¬ 
tions  would  grow  in  numbers  and  financial 
strength,  and  make  easy  the  task  of  paying  off 
the  debt.  It  is  a  serious  question  how  far  it 
is  wise  to  go  in  this  direction.  The  $15,000,- 
000  paid  as  above  stated,  is  but  a  small  por¬ 
tion  of  the  burden  of  debt  hanging  over 
churches  and  embarrassing  them  in  the  ac¬ 
complishment  of  results  which,  with  this  bur¬ 
den  removed,  would  be  comparatively  easy  of 
reach. 

It  is  not,  however,  true  that  growth  in  work 
always  makes  corresponding  demands  upon  the 
church,  and  that  these  demands  increase 
quite  as  rapidly  as  the  financial  strength  of 
the  church?  Lack  of  growth  would  surely  be 
disappointing  and  suggestive,  while  the  hope 
of  growth  is  one  of  the  greatest  inspirations 
to  effort  in  the  planting  of  new  churches. 
How  much  these  efforts  may  be  helped  to  suc¬ 
cess  by  larger  churches,  built  to  allow  for  in¬ 
creasing  congregations,  and  how  such  efforts 
may  be  retarded  by  a  debt,  are  serious  con¬ 
siderations,  in  view  of  which  each  congrega¬ 
tion  must  determine  its  own  policy. 

There  is  no  record  of  how  many  churches 
have  succeeded  in  cancelling  heavy  debts  in¬ 
curred  at  the  time  of  building,  but  the  can¬ 
cellation  of  $15,000,000  of  indebtedness,  as 
above  mentioned,  is  a  record  of  much  painful 
struggle  on  the  part  of  many  churches  to 
carry  very  burdensome  debts,  and  of  hard 
work  to  cancel  them.  How  many  churches  are 
even  now  distressed  in  mind  and  spirit  and 
hampered  in  work  by  such  debts  still  being 
carried,  it  would  be  difficult  to  determine,  but 
they  are  many.  Some  of  the  most  prosperous 
and  active  churches  in  this  city  are  burdened 
by  debts  which  seriously  hamper  their  growth 
and  work,  in  some  cases  threatening  their  ex¬ 
istence. 

The  warning  of  the  Board  of  Church  Erec¬ 
tion  is  worthy  of  earnest  consideration  by 
churches  contemplating  building.  While  the 
Board  does  not  exactly  deprecate  any  indebt¬ 
edness,  its  advocacy  of  small  debts  is  too  plain 
to  be  misunderstood:  “Churches  ought  very 
seldom,  if  ever,  to  be  built  largely  beyond  the 
ability  and  willingness  of  the  communities  in 
which  they  are  located.  Indisposition  or  in¬ 
ability  on  the  part  of  a  community  to  furnish 
the  larger  part  of  the  necessary  means  usually 
indicates  to  us  that  the  time  for  the  proposed 
building  has  not  yet  come,  or  that  a  cheaper 
structure  should  satisfy. 


ASmtOlta  *  KeZXLVT 

Pittsburgh 

ANCaOS, 

Ctnci—sti. 

ATLAMTIO, 

New  York. 
BEnaB-BATmAll, 
Pittsburgh. 
BSADIXT, 

New  York. 
SEOOKLTN, 

New  York. 
OOLXtm. 

St.  Louis, 
OOEHZLL, 

Buffalo. 

DAV18-0HAXBCK8, 

Pittsburgh. 

ECXSTIZH. 

Cincinnati. 

rAHHZBTOOK. 

_  Pittsburgh. 

JEWBR, 

New  York. 
XEKTUOXT, 

Louisville. 

JOHN  T.  LEWIS  A  BIOS.OO 

Pbilatlelphta. 

liOELZTp 

Cleveland. 

HISSOUEX, 

St.  Louis. 

BED  SEAL. 

St.  Louis, 

flALglf 

Salem,  Mass. 

8HZPMAV. 

Chicago. 

80UTBIBK, 

St.  Louis  and  Chicages  i 
VL8TEB,  ' 

New  York. 

DHIOE.  •• 


conduct,  buy  adopting  some  of  the  seats  or 
chairs  designed  for  use  in  such  rooms,  and 
which  obviate  such  unpleasant  difficulties. 
Anything  which  facilitates  work,  at  not  too 
great  increase  of  cost,  is  surely  true  economy. 

JAMES  G.  WILSON, 

Sf  tiil  3  two-rent  ntnmimfor  lUuntrntcd  Cataloffur. 


meantime  with  difficulty  securing  such  a  posi¬ 
tion  as  to  admit  of  seeing  the  faces  of  the 
scholars  and  keeping  their  attention.  It  is 
not  unusual  to  see  teachers  kneeling  on  the  seat 
of  the  pew  iu  front  of  their  classes.  Those 
erecting  small  churches  would  do  well  to  con¬ 
sider  the  needs  of  the  Sunday-school  and  pro¬ 
vide  for  its  better,  and  more  successful 


Rnllinir  Partltinnc  fordivldlngCbu'Chand  school  bnlld- 
1  aTllllUIla  iDjfg.  w>ana  proof  and  air  tight.  In 
different  woods.  With  Blackboard  surface  If  required.  1,500 
churches  and  many  public  school  bnlldlnKS  are  nslng  them. 
Venetian  Blinds  In  all  woods. 

Church  Safes. 

Our  “Skeleton”  and  Church  Safes  are 
specially  designed  for  the  protection  of 
communion  cups  and  gold  and  silver 
plate. 

VVe  have  regular  sizes,  but  fill  orders 
to  measure,  and  in  any  design  required. 

The  very  best  of  work  at  moderate 
prices.  Address 

MOSLER  SAFE  CO., 

305  Broadway,  cor.  Duane  St.,  NEW  YORK. 

$5,000.00  Worth 
of  Bric-a-Brac 
destroyed 

by  falling  ceiling.  Insure  yours  by 
_  putting  up 

Stamped  Steel  Ceilings 

DECORATIVE,  DURABLE,  and  BEST 

for  Dwellings,  Cliarchee,  or  Businsss  Houses.  Ceilings 
of  anv  shape,  old  or  new.  Send  for  Cata<o  'ne. 

H.  S.  NORTHROP,  18  Rose  St.,  N.  Y. 
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Three  Bargains  in 


New  Styles. 

Best  quality 

Plain  Diirries  & 
Extra  Super  Ingrain^ 

cts., 

formerly  75  cts. 

Best  quality 

IVi/ton  Velvet, 

go  cts.. 

formerly  $1.30. 

Tapestiy  Carpets, 

50  Cts.. 

formerly  “5  to  85  cts. 

Mattings  and  Rugs  in  large 
variety. 

Lor  d&  Taylor, 

Broadvcay  &  20th  St. 


Spring  Capes. 

Every  cape— the  lowest-priced  equally 
with  the  more  elaborate— made  speci¬ 
ally  lor  uf>. 

We  have  just  re-eortedthe  entire  stock. 
Three  items  tor  this  week : 

175  Capes,in  many  styles  and  qualities, 
at  the  unitorm  price,  $7.00  each  ; 

93  Capes  at  the  unitorm  price,  $15.00 
each ; 

124  Capes  at  the  unitorm  price, 
$25.00  each. 

Every  piece  in  these  lots  is  pertect  in 
tinish,  correct  in  style,  and  the  reduction 
in  prices  makes  this  our  best  announce¬ 
ment  this  season. 

James  McCreery  &  Co., 

BROADWAY  AND  I  ITH  STREET, 
NEW  YORK. 


Cheapest  Bookstore 

IN  THR  WORLD. 

The  LMTtett  Coltoction  of  NEW  and  3ECOND- 
HAND  BOOKS  in  the  Universe  at  a 

naming  ai^r’^Mk  yoa  Great  Reduction  from 

Publishers’  Prices. 
LEGGAT  {^OTHERS, 

81  CHAMBERS  STREET, 

M  door  Weet  of  City  HsU  Park.  NEW  YORK. 


A  LESSON  IN  DECENCY. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  State  of  Maine 
has  just  rendered  a  decision  which  is  interest¬ 
ing  to  the  public  generally,  and  epsecially  to 
railway  travellers.  It  appears  that  a  man 
named  Robinson,  while  a  passenger  in  a  car  of 
the  Rockland  and  Camden  Street  Railway 
Company,  used  profane  language,  not  only 
taking  the  name  of  God  in  vain  in  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  passengers  of  both  sexes,  but  calling 
the  conductor  “a  damned  liar,”  and  defying 
that  official  to  put  him  off  the  car.  There¬ 
upon  the  conductor  dumped  Robinson  and  left 
him  to  get  home  “afoot  and  alone,”  which 
Robinson  says  he  did,  “wet,  muddy,  and 
rheumatic.”  For  this  treatment  Robinson 
brought  suit  against  the  railroad  company, 
and  a  jury  in  the  Knox  County  Supreme  Judi¬ 
cial  Court  gave  him  a  verdict,  assessing  bis 
divers  damages  at  §1,187.  The  mulcted  com¬ 
pany  took  an  appeal  to  the  highest  court  in 
the  State,  and  that  judicial  tribunal  has  set 
aside  the  verdict,  apd  in  so  doing  has  made 
sundry  remarks  that  have  wide  application, 
for  the  laws  of  nearly  all  the  States  and  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  are  substantially 
identical  with  the  Maine  Statute  in  relation  to 
profanity.  The  court  says:  “In  this  S'^ate  the 
use  of  indecent  or  profane  language  in  a  "'reet 
railway  car  is  a  breach  of  the  peace.  is 
a  crime  for  which  a  person  may  be  punished 
by  fine  or  imprisonment.  And  the  conductor 
of  the  car  may  immediately  arrest  any  person 
guilty  of  such  a  breach  of  the  peace,  and  hold 
him  until  a  warrant  can  be  obtained,  or  he 
can  be  placed  in  custody  of  the  proper  officers 
of  the  law.  Or  the  conductor  may  remove  a 
person  guilty  of  such  a  breach  of  the  peace 
from  the  car.  And  in  the  exercise  of  this 
right  the  conductor  acts  as  a  police  officer. 
When  indecent  or  profane  language  is  being 
used  in  his  car,  it  is  his  duty  to  check  it,  and 
be  will  be  guilty  of  a  breach  of  duty  if  he  fails 
to  do  so.  And  if,  in  a  car  filled  with  passen¬ 
gers,  nearly  one-half  of  whom  are  ladies,  a 
man  in  earnest  conversation  undertakes  to 
emphasize  his  statements,  as  some  men  are 
apt  to  do,  by  saying  ‘By  God,’  it  is  so,  or  ‘By 
God’  it  is  not  so,  the  law  makes  it  the  duty 
of  the  conductor  to  check  him,  and  if  the 
latter  denies  his  guilt,  and  upon  being  assured 
by  the  conductor  that  he  was  guilty,  flies  into 
a  passion  and  calls  the  conductor  a  ‘damned 
liar,  ’  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  court  that  he  may 
rightfully  be  removed  from  the  car,  not  as  a 
punishment  for  his  insult  to  the  conductor  as 
an  individual,  but  to  vindicate  the  authority 
of  the  law,  which  forbids  the  use  of  such  lan¬ 
guage  in  a  street  car  or  any  other  public  place 
where  women  and  children  have  a  right  to 
be.” 

Thus  it  appears  that  in  ejecting  passengers 
for  using  profane  or  indecent  words,  conduc 
tors  have  not  only  their  employers,  but  the 
public  and  the  courts  on  their  side  in  any 
contest  that  may  ensue. 


**  Silver  Tlate  that  IVears/’ 
Get  the  Genuine 

1847 

Rogers  Bros. 

Spoons,  Forks,  &c. 

There  are  many  “  Rogers.” 
The  mark  1847  identifies  the 
old  original  quality  of  Rogers 
silver  plate,  famous  the  world 
over.  Made  only  by 

Meriden 
Britannia  Co. 

Mnidcn,  Ct.,  New  York,  aoS  Fifth  Ave. 
Chicago,  San  Francisco. 

If  you  cannot  proenre  genuine 
1847  goods  of  your  dealer,  write 
us.  and  we  will  give  necessary 
infomxation. 


W.  &  J.  SLOANE 

Summer 

Furnishings: 

FLOOR  COVERINGS. 

Exclusive  Novelties  in 

China  and  Japan  Mattings, 

ENGLISH  FELTS  (4  ft.  wide)  In  a  variety  of 
artistic  colorings. 

JAPANESE  JUTE  RUGS  In  Select  Oriental 
designs. 

CHINA  COTTON  and  MATTING  RUGS. 

UPHOLSTERY. 

ENGLISH  AND  FRENCH  CRETONNES 
and  DIMITIES,  select  assortment  of 
artistic  and  dainty  patterns. 

DOUBLE  FACED  SILKS.  COTTON  STRIPES. 
LACE  AND  MUSLIN  CURTAINS. 
CURTAIN  MATERIAL. 

BROADWAY,  18th  &  19th  STS. 

NEW  YORK. 


Upholstery  Department. 

LACE  CURTAINS. 

ffeal  Arabian  Renaissance,  Brussels, 
Cluny,  Russian. 

SWISS  EMBROIDERED  MUSLIN. 
Tamboured  Lace, 

Irish  Point, 

Point  d’ Esprit  and  Embroidered  Egyp¬ 
tian  Lace,  frilled  edges,  36 
and  54  inches  wide. 

GLAZED  CHINTZES, 

Dimities. 

Linen  and  Cotton  Damasks  for  slip  covers. 

4  dl 

NSW  YORK. 


KITCHEN  FURNISHING 

COOKING  CnWSILS,  MOULDS, 

CTYLVBT,  CROCKERY,  AND  GLASS, 
RKYRIQERATORS, 

HOUSB-CLKANINO  ARTICLES. 


130  and  132  West  42nd  Street. 
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THE  EVANGELIST. 


The  Financial  Outlook. 

Seed-time  and  harvest  are  not  to  fail,  and 
the  great  world  is  to  continue  in  its  accus 
tomed  grooves  despite  all  vicissitudes.  Dis¬ 
turbances  are  ordinarily  superficial  and  for  the 
moment,  and  should  never  occasion  much 
alarm,  while  on  every  hand  there  are  indica¬ 
tions  that  normal  and  healthy  relations  are 
reasserting  themselves.  There  is  a  more  con¬ 
fident  tone  and  volume  in  all  departments  of 
business. 

This  readiness  to  trade  naturally  brings  with 
it  firmer  prices.  Those  who  purchased  ap¬ 
proved  securities  during  the  late  extreme  de¬ 
pression,  reap  the  reward  of  their  faith  and 
judgment.  Nothing  like  “a  boom,”  however, 
has  set  in.  and  it  would  be  very  unwise  for 
any  one  to  hope  for  a  marked  advance  in  the 
immediate  future.  The  summer  season  is  now 
approaching,  and  we  may  expect  a  very  quiet 
summer  trade.  In  fact,  we  shall  be  fortunate 
to  avoid  any  set-back. 

The  most  serious  cloud  on  the  horizon  now 
is  the  feeling  in  many  parts  of  the  country 
in  regard  to  the  currency.  This,  joined  to  the 
unsatisfactory  working  of  the  new  tariff  law 
and  the  income  tax,  which  is  likely  to  be  en¬ 
tirely  readjusted,  giveoccasion  for  some  legiti¬ 
mate  anxiety.  The  new  Congress  will  have  a 
great  task  before  it  by-and-bye.  May  it  show 
a  wiser  judgment  than  its  predecessor! 

The  strain  under  which  our  merchandising 
has  been  done  during  the  past  few  years  is 
well  indicated  in  the  history  and  present  wind¬ 
ing  up  of  the  old  and  honored  house  of  E.  S. 
J  affray  and  Company  of  this  city— a  house 
that  has  been  identified  with  our  wholesale 
dry  goods  traffic  since  the  early  years  of  the 
century.  The  large  fortunes  of  the  founders 
of  this  house  were  laid  during  the  war  of  1812, 
and  from  that  day  to  this  it  had  maintained  its 
reputation  and  influence.  Now,  however,  it 
finds  it  necessary  to  seek  the  indulgence  of  its 
creditors  to  some  extent,  and  it  may  be  unable 
to  stem  the  hard  conditions  of  the  times. 
That  such  a  house  should  be  forced  to  com¬ 
promise  with  its  creditors  is  but  one,  but  a 
very  conspicuous  example  of  how  difficult  has 
been  the  path  of  the  merchant  since  the  great 
depression. 


Itiuaucial 


The  6  Per  Cent. 


Guaranteed 


Farm  Mortgages 

or  THE 

Bunnell  &  Eno 

Investment  Company 
have  never  defaulted 
on  principal  or  interest. 

18  TEARS’  EXPERIENCE. 

Send  firr  degcriptive  pam¬ 
phlet. 
orriCRS : 

wo  Nassau  St.,  N.  Y.  City. 
BuUlttBdg.,Phlla. 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Spokaie 
W 


MAKE 

JOINT 

ACCOUNT 

INVESTHENTS 

And  contract  to  return  a  reasonable  yearly  interest  and 
one-half  the  net  profit.  The  titles  to  selected  farmlands 
at  the  present  depressed  valuations  are  the  best  security 
on  earth.  Information  for  the  asking. 

ISAAC  MULHOLLAND, 
Investment  Broker,  Colby,  Kansas,  j 


Iftnauciat 


“How  Shall 
I  Invest  My 
Money?” 

^  \  Our  little  book  is  sent 
^  ^  free.  It  will  help  you 
j  whether  you  have  little 
I  or  much. 

The  Provident 


Trust  Co. 


UG.STOS,  Mass. 


Please  mention  Tne  Evangelist, 

United  States  Trust  Gompan; 

OF  NKW  YORK. 

45  A  47  WALL  STREET. 

CAPITAL  AND  SURPLUS, 

Eleven  Million  Dollars. 

This  Company  is  a  lega  depository  for  moneys  paid 
Into  Court,  and  is  authorized  to  act  as  guardian,  truste* 
or  executor. 

INTEREST  ALLOWED  ON  DEPOSITS. 

which  may  be  made  at  any  time  and  withdrawn  after 
fire  days'  notice,  and  will  he  entitled  to  Interest  for  the 
whole  time  they  may  remain  with  the  Company. 

Executors,  Administrators,  or  Trustees  of  Estates, 
Kellgious  and  Benevolent  Institutions,  and  individual, 
will  find  this  Company  a  convenient  depository  for 
money. 

John  A  Stewart,  Pres.  George  Bliss,  Vlce-Prea 
James  S.  Clark,  Second  Vlce-Pres. 

Henry  1«  TtaomeU,  Secretary. 

I.oai8  G.  Hampton,  Assistant  Secretary. 

TRUSTEES: 


Samitel  Sloan. 

D.  Willis  James, 

John  A.  Stewart. 

John  Harsen  Rhoades, 
Anson  Phelps  Stokes, 
George  Bliss, 

William  Libbey, 

John  Crosby  Brown, 
Edward  Cooper. 

W.  Bayard  Ccttino, 
Charles  S.  Smith, 

John  J.  Phelps, 


Wm.  Rockefeller, 
Alexander  E.  Orr, 

Brooklyn. 

William  H.  Macy,  Jr., 
Wm.  D.  Sloane. 

Gustav  H.  Sobwab. 
Frank  Lyman,  Brooklyn, 
Gbokok  F.  Vietob. 

Wm.  Waldorf  Astor. 
James  Stillman. 

.John  Claflin. 

Daniel  Lord. 


Confer  with  me-if  EIw 

annum  on  Investments  ranging  from  $250  to  $5,000.  IF  yon 
carry  life  insurance  taken  out  f  A  a  t  arrc.'EtT'Ei 
within  the  past  five  years.  IF  wAci.  A,  9  X  HiJhlilli ^ 

you  Intend  insuring  your  life.  niTentmentn  Innnrsnre 
IF  ysur  application  for  Ufo  mvestmenm-iniiurance 

insurance  has  been  declined.  46  BBOAOWAT,  NRH  TOBK. 


No  t*  East  16th  Street 


2d  door  west  from  Union  Square. 


PENN  MUTUAL  LIFE 

INSURANCE  COMPANY  0  F^-OMILADELPHIA 


financial. 

KOUNTZE  BROTHERS, 


BANKERS. 

120  Broadway,  •  T 


New  York. 


a  LETTERS  lasueo  for 

aeNBRAL  TRAVRLRRS. 

BANKING  OP  AVAILABLB  IN 

BUSINBSS  /'ncrvi'T  OF 

TRANaACTBO.  CKCDi  I  .  THB  WORLD. 


GBNRRAL 

BANKING 

BUSINBSS 


New  York. 


All  you  have  guettaed 
about  life  insurance 
•may  he  wrong.  If  •you 
wieh  to  know  the  truth 
aend  for  **Haw  and 
Why.  ”  ITc  •pay  poat- 


CORRESPONDENCE  INVITED. 


Brown  Bros.  &  Co., 

PBILA.,  NEW  YOKE,  BOSTON. 

ALEX.  BROWN  &  SONS,  BALTIMORE. 

CONNECTED  BY  PRIVATE  WIRES. 

Members  N.  Y  ,  Phlla.,  and  Baltimore  Stock  Ezch's. 

We  bny  and  sell  all  first-class  Invest-  1  n  vroatm  ATlI 
ment  Securities  for  cnstomers.  We  re-  XII  *  voUllt/Ilt 
celve  accounts  of  Banks,  Bankers’  Cor¬ 
porations,  Firms  and  Indlvldnals  on  fa-  mAgtllpitiitfi 
vora.;le  terms,  and  make  collection  of  OCVltl  ltlv9. 
drafts  drawn  abroad  on  all  points  In  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  and  of  drafts  drawn  In  the  Unlt^  States  on  torelgB 
countries. 

liCttCrS  We  also  buy  and  sell  Bills  of  Exchange  on,  and 
make  cable  transfers  to  all  points ;  also  make 

U  A  collections  and  issue  Commercial  and  Travellers' 

Credit  *^^***’  parts  of  the  world. 

BROWN.  SHIPLEY  &  CO..  LONDON. 

WESTERN 

MORTBABES 

DEFAULTED  AND  OTHERWISE, 
Bought  for  Cash. 

CHA8.E.GI880N,  45  Nilk  St.  Bo$ton,  M«$$. 

ii'ttooDi  givectors. 

SCHEBMEBHOBN’S  TEACHEB.S'  AGENCY. 
Oldest  and  best  known  in  U.  8. 

Established  185.8. 

J  East  14th  Street,  New  York. 


WILSON  COLLEGE  wSSV 

Classical,  Scientific  and  Special  Courses.  Mnisic  and 
Art.  Printed  forms  sent  to  schools  training  pupils  for 
entrance  by  certificate.  Address.  Chambers  bnrg.  Pa. 


BRADFORD  ACADEMY. 

Buildingt  unBttrp>wod  for  comf<»l  And  hoAitb.  Twenty. 

Aoros— twelfe  in  crore ;  Inke  for  rowing  And  skAting. 
OlAMioA]  And  iranerATcoarse  of  study ;  Also.  prepAratory 
Attd  optional.  Year  oommenoes  Sent.  12.  ISM.  AtmU  tn 


IF  YOU  WISH  TO  BUY 

SOUTHERN  LANDS, 

Farm,  Truck,  Fruit,  Timber,  Mineral, 

Address  E.  C.  ROBERTSON  &  CO.,  Neave  Building, 
Cincinnati,  O.  Send  25c.  for  the  “Road  to  Wealth,” 
200  page  book. 


FREDERICK  A.  BOOTH. 

Care  of  Estates  and  Properties 
Collection  of  Rents, 

Real  Estate  Mortgage  Loans,  Insurance. 

apaetal  attention  gi'ven  to  the  care  <4  Prop¬ 
erty  and  CoUeeHon  ef  Rente. 


PENNSYLVANIA,  Plttebnrgh,  E.E. 

THE  PENNSYLVANIA  COLLEGE  FOR  WOMEN. 

Fall  term  begins  Sept.  18.  Beantifnl  location,  pleasant  home 
life,  thorough  conrses  In  every  department. 

Miss  K.  J.  ObYorb,  President. 


Bingham  School  for  Boys,  Asheville,  N.  C. 

E^blished,  179.3.  103d  Year  begins  Aug.  14.  1893. 
X738  B.  BINGHAM,  Snpt.  1080 


THE  WAITON-WEILESIEI  SCHOOL 

2101  and  2103  Spmee  Ht.,  Philadelphia. 

For  Girls  and  Yonng  Ladles.  Boarding  and  Day.  Academic, 
College  Preparatory  and  Musical.  14th  year.  For  Ulus,  cata¬ 
logue  and  refs  ,  address  Dr.  &  Mrs.  James  R.  Danfokth. 


Nutley.  New  Jersey. 

The  Misses  Timlow. 

girls,  in  a  charming  suburban  village.  Quiet,  family  life. 
_  Address  MISS  E.  W.  TIMLOW. 


Virginia,  Near  Old  Point  Comfort. 

Tileston  Hall, 

tlon  on  salt  water.  Climate  desirable  for  delicate  girls. 
Art,  Music,  Modern  Languages,  specialties.  Number 
limited.  The  Misses  Tileston. 


New  York,  Buffalo. 

The  Chautauqua  College,  ^hantK*“‘  system! 

distinct  irom  the  Reading  Circle,  offers  the  regnlar  College 
cnrrlcnlnm  or  special  college  and  preparatory  conrses  to  sta- 
dents  at  hornet  by  a  system  of  correspondence  with  professors 
in  leading  colleges.  Address 

John  H.  Daniels.  Exeentive  Secretary. 


rB  MISSES  ELY’S  SCHOOL  FOB  OIBLS, 
RIVERSIDE  DRIVE, 

SSth  and  80th  Streets,  New  York 


Tlie  Air  Brisli  Hii.  Co. 

Are  doing  bnsiness  at  the  old  stand 
making  and  selling  the  best  Art  Tool 
in  use.  Applies  color  by  a  Jet  of  air 
enabling  the  artist  to  do  the  best  work 
cheap— rather  than  to  do  the  cheap 
work.  Send  for  circulars,  free. 
Address,  AIB  BRUSH  ME  .  CO. 
125  N.  Main  St.,  Rockford.  Ill.,  U.  S  A . 


CUnOTUllin  MAII..  Three  leesons  free. 
OnUn  I  IlKnU  KERST  college,  coming,  N.  Y. 
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THE  EVANGELIST. 


May  2,  1896. 


The  Evangelist  Publishing  Company, 

38  Union  Sooare.  New  York. 


HENKY  M.  FIELD.  O.D..  Editor. 

HENBV  K.  ELLIOT.  Pnbliaher. 

Terms  Three  dollars  a  year,  in  advance,  postage  paid. 
In  foreign  countries  $1.M  extra  for  foreign  postage. 
For  two  years  in  advance,  or  for  one  year's  subscrip¬ 
tion  and  one  new  subscriber.  Five  dollars.  In  clubs 
of  five  or  more,  $S.G0  each.  The  paper  will  also  be 
sent  on  trial  to  a  new  subscriber  for  three  months 
for  twentv-flve  cents.  In  advance. 

All  subscriptions  are  continued  until  ordered  discon- 
continued. 

SCBSCRIBKRS  wbo  change  their  address  should  notify  ns 
at  once,  giving  the  old  as  well  as  new  address,  and 
the  paper  will  be  sent  to  the  new  address  till  notifled 
to  the  contrary. 

Advertisimo  Rates,  15  cents  a  line.  Special  rates  for 
special  iKMitions.  Marriage  and  Death  notices,  10 
cents  a  line. 

Remit  in  all  cases  by  check,  draft,  express  mosey  or¬ 
der,  post-office  order,  or  registered  letter. 

Address  The  Evangelist, 

33  Union  Square,  New  York, 

Entered  at  the  Poot-olliee  at  iVeir  Fork  os  seeoHd-fUue 
mail  matter. 


PRESBITERIES. 

Dayton  Presbytery  stands  adjourned  f)  meet  in  the 
Third  Street  Church,  Dayton.  May  13.  at  10:30  a.m. 

J.  K.  Gibson,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  New  York  will  ho'.d  an  adjourned 
meeting  at  the  chapel  of  the  First  Church,  Fitth  Aveune, 
corner  lltb  St.,  on  Monday,  April  X,  at  3  p.m.  A  special 
meeting  will  he  held  April  X,  at  the  same  place,  at  8  p.m. 
to  hear  the  trial  sermons  of  applicants  for  liceusnre.  A 
special  order  for  the  adjourned  meeting  will  be  the  coo- 
sideration  of  the  request  of  the  Rev.  James  .s.  Ramsav, 
D.D..  for  his  release  from  the  pastorate  of  the  Harlem 
Presbyterian  Church.  In  accordance  with  the  citation, 
the  Harlem  congregation  will  appear  by  commissioners. 
Tlie  next  regular  meeting  of  the  Prasbytery  will  be  held 
on  Monday,  May  13,  at  3  p.m.  The  Presbvtery,  at  its 
meeting  on  April  9.  postp'ined  until  the  May  meeting 
the  consideration  of  the  following  overture  to  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Assembly:  “The  Presbytery  of  New  York,  in  session 
April  9.  1895.  overtures  the  General  Assembly  to  instruct 
it  in  relation  to  its  duty  toward  students  applying  to  be 
taken  under  its  care,  wbo  are  pursuing,  or  propose  to 
pursue,  their  studies  in  theolo^cal  seminaries respectinz 
whose  teachings  the  General  Assembly  disavows  respou- 
siblllty.’’  George  W.  F.  Birch.  S.  C. 


The  Sixty-seventh  Anniversary  of  the  American 
Seamen’s  Friend  Society  will  be  held  in  toe  chapel  ot 
Sailor’s  Home,  190  Cherry  Street,  on  May  6th.  at  3  p.m. 
An  abstract  of  the  annual  report  will  be  read  and  ad¬ 
dresses  made.  The  annual  sermon  will  be  preached  by 
the  Rev.  W.  H.  P.  Faunce,  in  the  Fifth  Avenue  Baptist 
Church,  No.  6  West  46th  8t.,  on  Sunday,  May  12,  at  11  a.m. 

The  International  Missionary  Union  will  hold  its 
twelfth  annual  meeting  at  Clifton  Springs.  New  York, 
June  12  to  19.  All  forei^  missionaries  of  any  evangel¬ 
ical  denominatioo,  whether  now  in  service  or  retired, 
are  as  such  recognized  without  further  invitation  or  in¬ 
troduction  as  members  c  f  this  union.  A  membership  fee 
of  half  a  dollar  is  asked.  The  purposes  of  the  Union  are 
the  mutual  acquaintance  and  conference  of  missionaries, 
and  the  promotion  of  mission  interests  in  Chiist'an 
hearts  at  home  and  on  the  wide  fields  abroad.  The  Un¬ 
ion  was  organized  at  Niagara  Falls.  Canada,  in  1884.  It 
met  again  there  in  1885,  and  at  Thousand  Islands  Park, 
New  Y’ork.  in  1^  and  1887;  in  1888  in  Bridgeton,  New 
Jersey;  and  at  Binghampton,  New  York,  in  1889.  Since 
that  time  it  has  held  its  annual  meeting  at  Clifton 
Springs.  New  York.  Arrangements  are  niade  by  the 
hospitality  of  Dr.  Foster  and  other  residents  of  Clifton 
Springs  for  the  entertainment  of  the  Union.  There  are 
always  many  missionaries  stopping  at  Clifton  Springs 
for  therapeutic  treatment.  Other  missionaries  coming 
to  attend  the  annual  meeting  wrill  be  provided  with  en¬ 
tertainment  writhont  cost  to  themselves.  Missionary 
candidates  under  designation  to  their  fields  will  also,  as 
far  as  practicable,  be  entertained.  There  are  no  special 
arrangements  for  children.  All  inquiries  will  b"  an¬ 
swered  by  the  secretary  of  the  Union,  W.  H.  Belden, 
Clifton  Springe,  N.  Y. 


MARRIAGES. 

Bookamer—Rittenhocse.— Norristown.  Pa..  April  25, 
1895.  by  Rev.  T.  R.  Beeber.  Henr,  Randolph  Rittenhonse 
and  Rena  Bookamer.both  of  Norristown,  Pa. 


DEATHS. 

Miller.— At  Oak  Park,  111.,  April  24.  Wm.  T.  Miller, 
aged  82  years.  “An  Israelite  indeed,  in  whom  was  no 
guile.’’ 

Elizabeth  and  Newark,  N.  J.,  papers  please  copy. 

Fish.— Died  at  Carpenteria,  Cal.,  April  11,  1895,  Mary 
S.  Fish,  aged  54. 


WOODIiAWN  CEMETERY. 

WOODLAWN  STATION  (24th  W’ard,  Harlem  Rail¬ 
road  Office.  Na  20  East  231  Street. 


A  GENTLEMAN  of  long  business  experience,  and 
highest  references  as  to  character,  desires  a  per¬ 
manent  position  of  responsibility  and  trust.  Address 
Treasurer,  W.  S.  P.,  care  Box  No.  202056,  New  York  City. 


NITISERY  GOVERNESS  OR  TRAVELLING  MAID. 

By  a  young  Frenchwomen  speaking  perfectly  Eng- 
glish  and  Gierman.  Accustomed  to  ocean  travel.  Com¬ 
petent  to  take  the  entire  cate  of  motherless  children. 
Good  needle  woman.  Good  reference.  Address. 

Mile  D’Orsay,  care  The  Evangelist. 


Have  You  Nasal  Catarrh  ? 

t’se  Dr.  H.  James’  Imported  preparations  of  East 
India  Hemp.  They  will  prevent  the  Catarrh  entering 
the  bronchial  tubes  or  lungs,  thereby  warding  off  Con¬ 
sumption  and  keeping  the  disease  located  until  positively 
cured.  Put  yourself  fully  under  the  influence  of  these 
remedies,  and  as  sure  as  the  sun  shines  upon  you  a  com¬ 
plete  cure  will  be  made  of  that  loathsome  disease.  Ask 
your  druggist  for  Dr.  H.  James’  East  India  Hemp,  and 
if  they  fall  you,  send  to  us  direct.  $2.50  per  bottle,  or 
three  bottles  for  $6  50.  Pills  and  Ointment,  $1.25  each. 
Craddock  &  Co.,  Proprietors,  1032  Race  St.,  Phila.,  Pa. 
Read  Certificate : 

Gentlemen— I  have  obeyed  you  to  the  letter,  by  cleans¬ 
ing  my  nose,  and  inserting  the  saturated  tent  at  night. 
Have  taken  the  India  Hemp  as  directed,  and  am  happy 
to  tell  you  that  I  am  perfectly  cured  of  Na‘al  Catarrh. 
You  were  right,  my  trouble  was  not  Consumption,  but 
Catarrh.  Very  gratefully  yours, 

James  M.  Caldwell,  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago,  ill. 


£N  ROUTE  TO  GENERAL  ASSEMBLY. 

Commissioners  who  are  fortunate  enough  to  live  along 
the  line  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  or  its  branches, 
will  find  the  journey  to  and  from  Pittsburgh  one  of  the 
pleasantest  features  of  their  membership  in  the  great 
judicatory  of  the  Church.  By  the  most  careful  study  of 
every  problem  connected  with  railroading,  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Company  has  reached  the  well-earned  position  of 
the  modi  1  American  railroad.  In  track,  rolling  stock, 
and  service  the  toad  is  a  synonym  of  standard  excellence. 
Never  has  the  strength  of  the  organization  been  better 
illustrated  than  during  the  last  two  years  of  depression 
in  business  circles,  when  the  temptation  has  been  so 
strong  to  reduce  expenditures  beyond  the  danger  line. 
In  the  face  of  trying  conditions  the  Pennsylvania  road 
has  maintained  its  service  and  equipment  in  as  perfect  a 
degree  as  ever. 

Travelers  by  the  Pennsylvania  system  get  the  benefit 
of  the  latest  and  best  ideas  in  transportation.  Travel 
becomes  a  luxury  and  a  positive  rest  instead  of  a  trial 
and  burden.  Nothing  could  be  more  delightful  than  to 
be  drawn  swiftly  and  smoothly  through  the  charming 
landscapes  and  noble  mountain  views  of  central  Penn¬ 
sylvania  in  the  comfortable  cars  of  this  old  and  standard 
road. 

AN  OPPORTUNITY  FOR  SCHOOL  TEACHERS. 

Many  Christian  teachers  are  desirous  of  obtaining  the 
advantage  of  study  in  the  Hible  Institute,  but  after  the 
taxing  work  of  the  winter,  feel  nnaoleto  take  the  full 
course  laid  out  for  regular  students. 

It  is  Mr.  Moody’s  desire  to  make  a  special  arrangement 
for  such,  by  which  they  can  share  in  the  study  and  work 
only  as  far  as  tbeir  strength  will  allow,  and  can  also 
pursue  a  musical  cxiurse  if  desired.  Besides  the  usual 
lectures.  Dr.  A.  T.  Pierson  of  Philadelphia,  is  expected 
in  June,  and  Dr.  Webb  Peploe  of  London,  in  September. 

Terms  for  those  entering  in  this  way  will  be  live  dol¬ 
lars  a  week. 

Further  information  can  be  obtained  from  Miss  E.  S. 
Strong,  Snpt.  Women’s  Dept.,  230  La  Salle  Ave.,  Chicago. 


MILLIONS  OF  PACKAGES. 

The  Rising  Sun  Stove  Polish  factory  sold  23,000,000 
packages  of  stove  polish  in  1894.  These  packages,  placed 
so  as  to  touch  end  to  end,  would  reach  1,000  miles.  The 
factory  at  Canton,  Mass.,  covers  four  acres,  and  turns 
out  the  enormous  product  of  ten  tons  yier  day.  Most  of 
the  material  used  is  mined  by  natives  in  Ceylon,  India, 
and  brought  by  sailing  vessels  to  New  Voik. 

The  Rising  Sun  Sieve  Polish  has  the  enormous  sale  of 
3,000  tons  per  year,  but  Morse  Bros,  have  recently  lulded 
to  their  business  the  Sun  Paste  Stove  Polish  in  answer 
to  the  demand  for  a  perfect  stove  ^ste.  This  .Sun  Paste 
is  already  meeting  a  large  sale.  The  Rising  Sun  Stove 
Polish  in  cakes  is  recommended  for  general  blacking  of 
a  stove  and  for  economy,  and  the  Sun  Paste  Stove  Polish 
in  tin  boxes  for  a  quick  after-dinner  shine.— From  f he 
Lynn  Item.  _ 

Why  Pay  Doctors? 

A  guaranteed  cure  for  Constipation  without  medicine 
or  injections,  originally  sold  for  $1.00;  a  permanent  cure 
for  Diabetes,  costing  $5.00;  a  California  Salve  for  Piles— 
gives  instant  relief.  And  a  positive  cure  for  Rheuma- 
nsm.  To  secure  these  four  home  cures  and  thus  save 
doctor’s  bills,  send  14c.  (stsmp‘)  to  Home  Curb  Co..  1012 
Walnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


The  Second  Summer, 

many  mothers  believe,  is  the  most  precarious  in  a  child's 
life;  generally  it  mav  be  true,  but  you  wrill  find  that 
mothers  and  physicians  familiar  with  the  value  of  the 
Gail  Borden  Eagle  Brand  Condensed  Milk  do  not  so  re¬ 
gard  it . 

The  good  work  done  by  the  American  Sunday-school 
Union  needs  no  praise  from  ns.  In  a  quiet  and  steady 
way  the  Society  reaches  immense  bodies  of  the  youth  of 
the  country  in  a  most  blessed  ministry.  The  card  of  the 
Union,  on  page  33,  tells,  in  brief,  its  work  and  its  needs. 
We  commend  the  statement  to  all. 


Ridge’s  Food  combines  the  two  requisites  of  high  nu¬ 
tritive  value  and  perfect  digestihility  as  no  other.  If 
not  sold  by  your  druggist  write  Woolbich  &  Co.,  Mf’s., 
Palmer,  Mass. 

Throat  Diseases  commence  with  a  Cough,  Cold  or 
Sore  Throat.  “Brotcti’s  BroncMal  Trochee"  give  immedi¬ 
ate  and  sure  relief.  • 


"  People  who  are  not  reading  Prof. 
Sloane's  biography  in  The  Century 
are  missing  a  rare  intellectual  treat." 

— Beacon,  Boston. 
"  The  opening  chapters  seem  to  make 
a  new  Napoleon  live  before  us." 

— Australian  IVeeify. 

The  May 

CENTURY 

contains  richly  illustrated  chapters 
in  the  Napoleon  history  describing 

NAPOLEON 

THE  CONQUEROR 
AND  DIPLOMATIST. 

The  Unfolding  of  Bonaparte’s  Imperi¬ 
ous  Spirit  (1706-97) — Rivoli  and  the 
Capitulation  of  M.nntua — Humiliation  of 
the  Papacy  and  of  Venice  —  The  Peace  of 
Leoben  — ^ The  Fall  of  Venice. 

In  this  number  are  printed  first 
chapters  of  a  new  romantic  serial 
of  girl  art-life  in  Paris, 

“The  PRINCESS  SONIA,” 

by  Julia  Magruder.  Illustrated 
by  Charles  Dana  Gibson. 

IRRIGATION 

Explained  and  Illustrated 

“  The  Conquest  of  Arid  Amer¬ 
ica,”  by  WiLLiA.M  E.  Smythe, 
editor  of  “  The  Irrigation  Age,” 
“  The  conquest  of  the  continent  is 
only  half  accomplished.  .  .  .  The  na¬ 
tion  halts  and  falters  upon  a  myste¬ 
rious  boundary  line.  .  .  .  Beyond  it 
sleeps  an  empire  incomparably  great¬ 
er  and  more  resourceful  than  the 
empire  that  has  been  conquered. 
Here  lie  the  possibilities  of  a  twen¬ 
tieth-century  civilization." 

The  Heart  of  Dr.  Livingstone. 

An  interesting  discovery,  with  photo¬ 
graphs  taken  in  Africa. 

Rubinstein  :,  the  Man  and  the  Musi- 
ci.m  "  ;  “A  Chapter  of  Municipal  Folly : 
The  Squandering  of  New  York's  Public 
Franchises";  “The  Close  of  Lincoln’s 
Career,"  by  Noah  Brooks ;  stories  by 
Richard  Malcolm  Johnston,  and  Langdoh 
E.  Mitchell,  etc., etc.,  and  chapters  in 

«  CASA  BRACCIO,” 

•'  Marion  Crawford’s  Greatest  Novel.’’ 

Sold  everywhere ;  35  cents.  Published  by 

THECENTURYC0.^i;Jew1?o"rk?* 


HOUGHTON,  MIFFLIN  &  CO.’S 

NEW  BOOKS. 

Letters  of  Samuel  Taylor  Cole¬ 
ridge. 

Edited  by  Ebxest  Hartley  Coleridge.  With 
16  Portraits  and  other  Illustrations.  2  vols.,  8vo, 
gilt  top,  $6.(K). 

These  letters,  with  comparntively  few  exceptions,  have 
never  before  been  published.  They  date  from  1785  to 
1833;  are  addressed  to  Mrs.  Coleridge,  Southey.  Words- 
worth.  Lamb,  Jobn  Murray,  and  many  others:  they 
throw  much  new  light  on  Coleridge’s  life,  character, 
career,  and  iriendsbins;  and  the  intimate  and  personal 
note  running  through  them  gives  them  a  pecular Interest. 

Under  the  Man-Fig. 

A  Novel.  By  M.  E.  M.  Davis.  16mo,  $1.26. 

A  noteworthy  novel  of  which  Texas  is  the  scene,  and 
the  time  during  the  Civil  war.  Mrs.  Davie,  being  to  the 
manor  born,  desciibes  the  Sonthern  scenes  and  “plays’* 
the  Southern  characters  with  marked  skill,  giving  to 
the  story  a  Southern  atmosphere  wholly  natural  and  de¬ 
lightful. 

Archbishop  Laud. 

By  Rev.  W.  H.  HUTTON.  12mo,  $1.00. 

Another  volume  in  the  series  of  English  Leaders  of 
Religion,  depicting  the  career  and  character  of  the 
famous  archbishop. 

Sold  by  all  Booksellers.  Sent,  postpaid,  by 

Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  Boston. 

11  East  17th  Street,  New  York. 
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Cardinal  Gibbons 

has  an  important  article  on 

The  Preacher  and 
His  Province 

in  the  May  Number  of 
THE 

North  Aoiericao  Review. 

The  article  deserves  the  special 
attention  of  Protestant  ministers 
and  lay  workers,  as  it  treats  of 
parochial  duties  and  opportunities 
in  the  most  suggestive  and  helpful 
way.  He  strikes  the  key-note  in 
the  opening  sentence,  “After  the 
Bible  the  study  of  mankind  is  the 
most  important  and  the  most  in¬ 
structive  pursuit  for  the  Ambassa¬ 
dor  of  Christ.  ” 

The  May  number  of  the  North 
American  contains  several  other 
articles  of  specific  value  to  the 
readers  of  The  Evangelist ;  such  as 
The  Future  of  Japan,  by  the  Jap¬ 
anese  Minister;  Judaism  and  Uni- 
tarianism,  by  Rev.  M.  H.  Harris ; 
Elementary  Education,  by  the  U. 

S.  Commissioner  of  Education ; 
Our  Situation  as  Viewed  from 
Without,  by  Prof.  Goldwin  Smith ; 
The  Progress  of  Meteorology,  by 
Prof.  Waldo  of  Princeton ;  Russia 
and  England,  by  Arminius  Vam- 
berg ;  Diplomacy  and  the  News¬ 
paper,  by  E.  L.  Godkin,  etc. 

The  North  American  Review 
reflects  from  month  to  month  the 
sound  judgments  of  the  w’isest 
men  on  current  life.  No  one  who 
wishes  to  keep  intellectually  a- 
breast  of  the  age  can  afford  to 
ignore  its  tables  of  contents. 

THE  NORTH  AMERICAN  REVIEW 

3  East  14th  St.,  New  Tort 
$5.00  a  ’rear.  50cls.  per  Copf.  $2.75  to  ClergFien. 


SPECIAL  NOTICE -OF  INTER¬ 
EST  TO  ALL. 

Baltimork,  Md.,  May  1, 1895. 

Mr.  Editor:  Please  ioform  your  readers 
that  at  the  request  of  many  teachers,  stu¬ 
dents  and  others  who  wish  profitable  work 
for  their  summer  vacation,  we  have  de¬ 
cided  to  continue  for  the  present  our  offer 
to  give  $200  In  gold  to  anyone  selling  In 
three  months  200  copies  of  “Talks  to  Chil¬ 
dren  About  Jesus.”  This  is  one  of  the 
most  popular  books  published.  Agents 
often  sell  from  ten  to  fifteen  copies  a  day. 
Complete  outfit  and  full  information  sent 
for  35  cents.  We  pay  freight  and  give 
credit.  With  the  above  offer  and  other 
liberal  inducements  we  give,  anyone  of 
energy  can  make  enough  money  to  pay 
board  and  tuition  at  any  of  our  leading 
schools  or  colleges. 

Please  also  say  we  offer  for  next  sixty 
days  extremely  low  prices  on  Teachers' 
and  Family  Bibles  and  some  of  our  other 
popular  books. 

Yours  very  truly, 

R.  H.  WOODWARD  COMPANY. 


PRESERVE  YOVR  EVANGELISTS. 

Now  that  Thk  EvANOKLiar  is  published  In  a  shape  con¬ 
venient  for  binding,  many  of  its  readers  will  wl*n  a 
binder  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  a  file  In  the  best  order 
We  can  supply  such  a  binder  for  25  cents  each,  postage 
prepaid.  Address  The  BvANOKLiaT,  P.  O.  Box  25M.  Kew 
York  city. 


Ministers  and  Churches, 


NEW  YORK. 

The  Presbytery  of  New  York.— Resigna¬ 
tion  of  Rev.  Dr.  Ramsay  not  accepted.— An  ad¬ 
journed  meeting  of  the  Presbytery  of  New  York 
was  held  in  the  chapel  of  the  First  Church  on  Mon¬ 
day  afternoon  last.  The  question  of  the  resignation 
of  the  Rev.  James  S.  Ramsay,  D.D.,  from  the  pas¬ 
torate  of  the  Harlem  church  was  taken  up,  and 
after  listening  to  Dr.  Rams^and  the  commissioners 
from  that  church,  it  was  Resolved,  first,  That  the 
Pre.sbytery  declines  to  concur  in  the  request  of  Dr. 
Ramsay  for  the  dissolution  of  the  pastoral  relation 
between  himself  and  the  Harlem  Presbyterian 
church ;  and  second.  That  we  record  our  heartfelt 
appreciation  of  the  ability  and  fidelity  of  Dr.  Ram¬ 
say  in  his  Presbyterial  and  pastoral  relations  for  so 
many  years,  and  that  we  take  pleasure  in  commend¬ 
ing  nim  anew  to  the  affection  and  support  of  the 
people  over  whom  we  believe  he  has  m  the  provi¬ 
dence  of  God  been  placed.  And  it  was  further  re¬ 
solved — That  whereas  it  appears  from  the  report  of 
the  moderator  of  the  late  congregational  meeting  of 
the  Harlem  Presbyterian  church  and  that  of  the 
commissioners  to  this  Presbytery,  then  chosen,  that 
the  session  of  said  church  no  longer  represents  the 
views  of  the  congregation  on  matters  of  practical 
importance  to  said  congregation,  therefore  Re 
solved.  That  without  refiecting  in  the  least  on  the 
Christian  character,  fitness  for  office,  or  sincerity  of 
motives  of  any  elder,  but  solely  in  the  interest  of 
peace  and  harmony  in  the  church,  the  existing  ses¬ 
sion  be,  and  hereby  is.  dissolved,  and  that  a  congre¬ 
gational  meeting  for  Wednesday,  May  15th,  1^5,  be 
duly  called  from  the  pulpit,  to  elect,  in  the  custom¬ 
ary  way,  a  sufficient  number  of  persons  to  the  office 
of  ruling  elder  in  said  church,  who  shall  constitute 
its  session.  Dr.  John  C.  Bliss  was  appointed  to 
preach  in  the  Harlem  church  next  Sabbath,  and  to 
announce  and  arrange  for  carrying  out  the  above 
action  of  Presbytery. 

The  Presbytery  of  Albany  answered  the  oveso 
ture  of  the  Assembly  in  the  affirmative,  and  op¬ 
posed  the  plan  for  FMeration;  licensed  E.  G.  Raw- 
son  and  J.  Wilson  Brainard,  and  ordered  the  ordi¬ 
nation  and  installation  of  H.  M.  Gesner  as  pastor 
of  Saratoga  Springs  Second  Church  for  June  3d| 
also  the  ordination  of  Mr.  Rawson  at  the  same  time 
and  place.  No  action  was  taken  on  the  so-called 
overtures  that  are  passing  around. 

The  Presbytery  of  Columbia  met  with  the 
church  at  Hudson  on  Tuesday  and  Wednesday, 
April  83  and  34.  The  sermon  was  preached  by  the 
Rev.  Wm.  S.  Ix>ug  of  Jewett  from  Luke  xix.  13: 
“Occupy  till  I  come.”  The  Rev.  E.  D.  Van  Dyke 
was  chosen  moderator.  The  Presbytery  approve  a 
reduction  of  the  mileage  apportionment  to  six 
cents  per  communicant.  The  Rev.  Cornelius  C. 
Cook  was  dismissed  to  the  Presbytery  of  Albany. 
Minister  Christopher  G.  Hazard  of  Catskill  and 
Elder  Horace  Strong  of  Durham  were  elected  com¬ 
missioners  to  General  Assembly.  Presbytery  ap¬ 
proved  the  Plan  of  Federation,  and  answers  the 
Assembly’s  overture  on  the  additional  ch^ter  to 
the  !^ok  of  Discipline  in  the  afiSrmative.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  were  appointed  delegates  to  the  next  Mis¬ 
sionary  Congress:  Ministers  Geo.  C.  Yeisley,  D.D., 
E.  D.  Van  Dyke,  and  Edward  Stratton,  with  Elders 
Thomas  E.  Ferrier  of  Catskill,  Wm.  W.  Rice  of 
Hudson,  and  Wm.  O.  French  of  Sunside.  Presby¬ 
tery  favored  the  general  introduction  of  the  Assem¬ 
bly  Herald  in  its  churches.  Dr.  Crocker  addressed 
Presbytery  in  behalf  of  the  Synodical  Aid  Fund, 
and  Rev.  D.  K.  Van  Doren  in  behalf  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Bible  Society.  The  meeting  of  the  Presbyterial 
Home  Missionary  Society  was  addressed  in  a  very 
interesting  presentation  of  the  needs  of  the  negroes 
and  poor  whites  of  the  South  by  Mrs.  Swift  of 
Pittsburgh  and  Mrs.  Pratt  of  Albany.  Mrs.  Benia 
min  Wey  of  Catskill  was  elected  president  of  the 
Presbyterial  ^ciety  for  the  ensuing  year.  The  nar¬ 
rative  of  the  state  of  religion  within  the  bounds  of 
the  Presbytery  showed  gratifying  features.  The 
additions  to  the  churches  have  been  unusually 
large,  there  has  been  a  considerable  increase  in  the 
benevolent  work  of  the  churches,  and  all  our  pul¬ 
pits  are  now  supplied,  with  one  exception.  After 
adopting  a  resolution  of  thanks  to  the  Hudson 
church  for  abundant  and  delightful  hospitality, 
this  very  pleasant  and  profitable  meeting  of  Pres¬ 
bytery  closed,  to  meet  at  Greenville  in  September. 

C.  G.  H.\zabd,  StatM  Clerk. 

Alb.\NY. — The  fruits  of  several  weeks  of  quiet 
evangelistic  work  in  the  West  End  Presbyterian 
Church  were  shown  April  21,  when  65  persons  were 
received,  57  of  the  number  on  confession  of  faith. 
Over  one-half  were  baptized  by  the  pastor.  Rev. 
Geo.  N.  Karner.  This  church  now  has  over  400 
members. — Beginning  April  21,  Rev.  W.  F.  Whita¬ 
ker  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  speaks  to 


“Character.”  On  successive  Wednesday  evenings, 
b^inning  April  24,  he  lectures  on  “Alaska,  the 
Land  of  Furs,”  “Florida  the  Land  of  Flowers,” 
“California,  the  Land  of  Fruits,”  before  the  Young 
Men’s  League  of  the  church,  the  proceeds  to  defray 
the  cost  of  new  Hymnals.  W.  H.  C. 

Rome. — The  First  Church  is  very  prosperous  un¬ 
der  the  labors  of  Dr.  James  H.  Taylor.  The  Rome 
Daily  Sentinel  of  April  22  says:  “The  pastor  of  the 
Presbyterian  church,  alluding  yesterday  to  the 
present  pastorate  of  nearly  nineteen  years,  stated 
that,  at  its  banning,  the  church  was  $10,000  in 
debt,  but  the  last  report  of  the  trustees  showed  the 
church  entirely  free  from  debt,  the  current  expenses 
paid  by  the  current  income  of  that  year,  and  the 
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proper^  just  put  in  excellent  repair,  with  bills  ail 
paid.  The  session  reports  this  year  a  membership 
of  636,  being  the  largest  ever  reported,  and  about 
200  more  than  at  the  beginning  of  this  pastorate.” 

Troy.— Rev.  Harmon  H.  Boone  was  installed 
over  the  Liberty- street  Church  April  25th.  The 
sermon  was  preached  by  the  Rev.  Herbert  C.  Hinds, 
Rev.  Charles  H.  Van  Wie,  the  moderator,  presided 
and  put  the  constitutional  questions,  the  cnarge  to 
the  pastor  was  given  by  Rev,  Arthur  H.  Allen,  and 
to  the  people  by  Rev.  Donald  MacGregor. 

Cazenovia.— The  Rev.  J.  L.  Jones  of  Guilford 
Centre,  N.  Y.,  has  resigned.  His  present  address  is 
Cazenovia,  N.  Y. 

NEW  JERSEY. 

The  Presbytery  of  New  Brunswick  held  its 
adjourned  meeting  in  Princeton  First  Church  April 
23d.  Eight  candidates  were  received  under  care  on 
examination,  and  three  on  certificate.  The  follow¬ 
ing  candidates  were  duly  licensed:  Nathan  S.  Aller, 
Franklin  J.  Barackman,  Maitland  V.  Bartlett,  Rob¬ 
inson  P.  D.  Bennett,  Cassius  E.  Bixler,  James 
Boddy.  William  H.  Davis,  Henry  K.  Denlinger, 
James  H.  Dunham,  William  Harris,  Jr.,  Neelo  F. 
.Janssen,  James  R.  Macdonald,  Charles  S.  McKin¬ 
ney.  Thomas  H.  MeUd,  Levi  S.  Mogel,  Lewis  S. 
Mudge,  Edward  L.  Renick,  and  John  Van  Ness. 
Licentiates  Bartlett  and  Denlinger  were  dismissed 
to  the  Presbytery  of  Newark,  calls  awaiting  them 
in  that  Presbytery,  and  Licentiate  Renick  to  the 
Presbytery  of  Duluth,  for  mission  work  in  the  cities. 
William  Harris,  Jr.,  licentiate,  requested  ordination 
as  an  accepted  missionary  of  the  Board  to  Laos. 
At  these  services  the  moderator.  Rev.  D.  Ruby 
Warne,  presided  and  proposed  the  constitutional 
questions;  the  sermon  was  preached  by  Rev.  Dr. 
George  T.  Purves;  Rev.  Dr.  H.  G.  Hinsdale  offered 
the  ordaining  prayer,  and  Rev.  Chalmers  Martin  of 
the  Presbytery  of  Elizabeth  by  r^uest  gave  the 
charge  to  the  evangelist.  Mr.  Harris  is  a  sou  of  the 
late  Rev.  William  Harris,  for  many  years  connected 
with  the  Collie  of  New  Jersey.  A  committee  was 
appointed  to  install  Rev.  Archibald  A.  Murphy  pas¬ 
tor  of  New  Brunswick  Second  Church  on  the  eve¬ 
ning  of  May  8th.  Presbytery  adjourned  to  meet  in 
the  lecture-room  of  the  Third  Church,  Trenton, 
Monday,  May  6th,  to  receive  Rev.  Dr.  James  Rob¬ 
erts  from  the  Presbytery  of  Chester,  and  arrange 
for  his  installation  as  pastor  of  Lambertville  church. 

A.  L.  Armstrong,  Stated  Clerk. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

The  Presbytery  of  Lackawanna  closed  its  ses¬ 
sion  of  over  three  days  in  the  Scranton  Second 
Church,  leaving  a  Judicial  Commission  in  session 
on  tbe  trial  of  an  important  case.  Rev.  W.  S.  Stites 
was  chosen  moderator.  The  death  of  Rev.  E.  H. 
Snowden,  D.D.,  removes  the  name  which  has  stood 
a  long  time  at  the  bead  of  our  roll.  In  the  brief 
ministry  in  the  Bethany,  Lebanon,  Waymait.  and 
Prompton  churches  Rev.  Harvey  Shaw  sacrificed 
bis  unselfish  and  consecrated  life  for  Christ’s  sake. 
His  last  words  were:  “It  is  all  right.”  Rev.  Thomas 
Thomas  has  just  completed  the  fiftieth  year  of  his 
ministry,  all  of  which  has  been  spent  among  the 
smaller  vineyards,  in  such  a  contented  spirit  and 
with  such  faithful  labor  as  to  gain  the  love  and  re¬ 
spect  of  all;  and  as  he  retires  from  the  Stevensville 
and  Rushville  charge,  bis  last  year  has  been  blessed 
with  the  largest  of  all  his  spiritual  harvests.  When 
his  letter  to  Presbytery  was  read,  a  halt  was  made 
for  prayer  and  thanksgiviag,  and  a  suitable  recog¬ 
nition  of  such  a  full  rounded  life  was  prepared  by  a 
committee  for  record.  Here  is  a  notable  exception 
to  Dr.  D.  W.  Poor’s  well  known  question  “How 
can  a  minister  help  being  unstable  if  he  has  not 
been  most  of  his  time  installed?”  Father  Thomas 
was  stated  supply  most  all  the  time  of  his  ministry. 
In  fifty  years  he  was  only  hindered  by  three  weeks’ 
sickness  from  constant  preaching  on  the  Sabbath. 
Up  to  his  eighty-second  year  be  wrote  a  new  sermon 
each  week.  Although  bis  salary  has  always  been 
small,  too  small,  yet  he  says  to-day  he  owes  no  man 
anything  but  love.  The  blessings  of  the  covenant 
have  always  rested  on  his  home,  even  now  when  It 
is  clouded  by  Mrs.  Thomas’s  illness.  Their  only  son 
is  the  pastor  of  a  large  church  in  Marion,  Ohio; 
“one  of  the  daughters  is  the  mistress  of  tbe  manse 
in  Merryall,  and  another  is  the  widow  of  a  mission 
ary  to  Japan.  The  others,  though  not  in  the  line 
of  apostolic  succession,  are  good  enough  to  be.” 
And  the  Rev.  Jacob  Best  requested  Presbytery  to 
dissolve  his  pastoral  relation  with  the  Brooklyn 
church.  His  life  in  the  ministry  for  the  past  forty- 
six  years  has  been  spent  among  some  of  the  smaller 
churches  in  this  Presbytery,  with  tbe  exception  of 
about  twelve  years  in  the  Corisco  Mission,  which 
was  founded  by  him.  His  life  has  been  devoted, 
with  tbe  utmost  simplicity  and  fidelity,  to  tbe  sal¬ 
vation  of  souls  and  the  upbuilding  of  tbe  Master’s 
kingdom.  Our  Presbytery  makes  a  special  record 
of  devout  thanksgiving  that  God  has  honored  us  by 
placing  such  a  man  among  us  with  such  a  honse- 
hold  of  faith.  Dr.  Henry  H.  Jessup,  sometimes 
mentioned  as  tbe  moderator  of  the  Missionary  Gen¬ 
eral  Assembly,  was  with  us.  As  our  Young  Peo¬ 
ple’s  Societies  have  decided  to  take  the  entire  sup¬ 
port  of  Dr.  Samuel  Jessup  in  Beirut,  Syria,  ms 
orother  in  his  address  spoxe  of  Samuel’s  life  and 
work.  Of  business — Presbytery  answered  the  over¬ 
ture  from  the  General  Assembly  on  Differences  be¬ 
tween  Jndicatories  in  the  affirmative,  and  joins  the 
Cincinnati  Presbytery  in  their  overture  to  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Assembly  on  reduced  assessment,  and  Presby¬ 
tery  requests  the  Assembly  to  limit  its  assessments 
upon  the  Presbyteries  to  six  cents  per  communi¬ 
cant.  Regarding  seminary  instruction  for  Foreign 
Mission  work,  as  this  work  has  risen  to  such  impor¬ 
tance,  and  candidatee  for  it  so  increase,  and  there 
is  no  special  provision  in  our  Theological  Semina¬ 
ries  for  systematic  instruction  to  prepare  for  this 
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work,  as  there  is  of  Pastoral  Theology  for  work  in 
fields  at  home,  Presbytery  thinks  that  the  time  has 
come  for  such  instruction,  and  sends  a  memorial  to 
the  General  Assembly  earnestly  urging  that  our 
Theological  Seminaries  seek  for  ways  and  means  to 
secure  wis  end.  The  pastoral  relation  of  Rev.  C.  I. 
Junkin  with  the  Wilkes-Barre  Grant-street  Church 
was  dissolved,  as  he  desires  to  accept  the  invitation 
to  work  in  an  important  mission  in  New  York  city. 
Rev.  Wm.  K  Faulkner  was  released  from  his  pas¬ 
toral  relation  with  the  Mountain  Top  church.  Rev. 
D.  I.  Sutherland  was  received  fiom  Binghamton 
Presbytery,  and  is  to  be  installed  in  Susquehanna 
May  15;  Rev.  Samuel  R.  McClements  from  Phila¬ 
delphia  North,  and  arrangements  were  made  for  his 
installation  in  Pittston  May  9.  Rev.  Wilber  C. 
Mickey  will  be  installed  in  the  Shickshinuy  church 
May  16.  The  commissioners  to  the  Assembly  from 
Lackawanna  Presbytery  are:  Ministers— Henry  H. 
Jessup,  D.D.,  Samuel  C.  Hodge,  Alex.  G.  Cameron; 
Elders — Hon.  Wm.  H.  Jessup,  Alex.  W.  Dickson, 
John  W.  Hollenback.  P.  H.  Brooks,  S.  C. 

MARYLAND. 

The  Presbytery  of  Baltimore  held  its  spring 
meeting  in  the  Central  Church,  Baltimore.  Rev. 
James  Fraser,  Ph.D.,  was  chosen  moderator,  and 
Rev.  Thomas  h.  Stinger  temporary  clerk  for  the 
next  six  months.  Rev.  George  E.  Jones.  D.D.,  was 
reelected  stated  clerk;  Rev.  Samuel  McLanahan  is 
permanent  clerk.  Rev.  Edwin  D.  Newberry  was 
received  into  Presbytery  on  letter  of  dismissal  from 
the  Presbytery  of  Philadelphia.  He  is  stated  sup¬ 
ply  of  the  Ashland  church.  Rev.  Floyd  L.  Kurtz 
was  received  from  the  Presbytery  of  East  Hanover, 
and  arrangements  were  made  for  his  installation  as 
pastor  of  the  Frostburg  church.  Rev.  Thomas  C. 
Easson,  an  ordained  minister  of  the  Ba^ist  Church, 
was  received  into  Presbytery.  Mr.  Easson  is  of 
Scotch-Presbyterian  antecedents  and  is  in  entire 
accord  with  the  doctrines  and  polity  of  the  Presby¬ 
terian  Church.  Mr.  Albert  D.  Gantz  was  receivM 
under  care  of  Presbytery  as  a  candidate  for  the  min¬ 
istry.  Rev.  Finley  F.  Kennedy  was  dismissed  to 
the  Presbytery  of  Cleveland  to  assume  the  pastorate 
of  the  Case-Avenue  Church,  Cleveland.  Full  re¬ 
ports  were  presented  by  the  committees  on  Temper¬ 
ance,  Social  Conditions,  and  Sunday  school  Work. 
An  overture  to  the  General  Assembly  was  adopted 
on  instruction  in  our  seminaries  on  the  history  and 
status  of  Foreign  Missions.  The  Assembly’s  over¬ 
ture  on  ad^tion  to  the  Book  of  Discipline  was  an¬ 
swered  in  the  affirmative.  A  committee  was  ap¬ 
pointed  to  represent  the  Presbytery  in  the  “Mon¬ 
mouth  Pilgrimage,”  consisting  of  Revs.  George  E. 
Jones,  D.D.,  Henry  Branch,  D.D.,  Wm.  L.  Quid,  and 
EJders  E.  F.  W’^itmer  and  D.  W.  Glass.  Commis¬ 
sioners  to  General  Assembly  were  elected  as  follows: 
Principals— Ministers:  Wm.  L.  Austin,  David  H. 
Riddle,  J.  Addison  Smith:  Elders:  John  V.  L.  Gra¬ 
ham,  ^ohn  P.  Ammidon.  Richard  K.  Cross.  Alter¬ 
nates — Ministers:  E.  H.  Robbins,  Henry  Branch, 
D.D.,  J.  Wm.  Mcllvain;  Elders:  A.  B.  Crane, 
George  R.  Caimes,  George  H.  Beatson.  S.  C. 

OHIO. 

Dayton.— April  23d  the  Rev.  Edgar  W.  Work  of 
Wooster  was  installed  pastor  of  the  Third-street 
Presbyterian  Church. 

INDIANA. 

Indianapolis  Presbytery  met  in  the  Fourth 
Church,  Indianapolis,  April  16,  17.  Retiring  mod¬ 
erator  Rev.  E.  A.  Allen  preach^  the  sermon.  Rev. 
W.  J.  Frazer  of  Brazil  was  chosen  moderator,  and 
Revs.  C.  E.  Huffer  and  J.  C.  Burt  clerks.  Ministers 
received:  David  Van  Dyke  from  New  Albai^  Pres¬ 
bytery  ,^d  Edward  Baech  from  Dogansport  Presby¬ 
tery.  Rev.  F.  W.  Weatherwax  was  dismissed  to 
Detroit  Presbytery.  Commissioners  to  General  As¬ 
sembly:  Ministers — Frank  C.  Hood  and  Fenwick 
W.  Fraser:  Elders — C.  .H-  Voris  of  Franklin  and 
W.  E.  Rockwood  of  the  Memorial  Church,  Indian¬ 
apolis.  Presbytery  reconsidered  its  action  of  last 
fall  commending  the  Plan  of  Federation  sent  down 
by  the  General  Assembly,  and  decided  to  oppose 
the  same.  The  overture  regarding  additions  to  the 
Book  of  Discipline  was  answered  in  the  negative. 
An  overture  favoring  the  reduction  of  the  assess¬ 
ment  for  General  Assembly  expenses  was  adopted. 
The  report  of  the  Home  Missions  Committee  showed 
continued  effectiveness  of  “the  Indiana  plan,”  most 
of  our  churches  having  been  r^;ularly  supplied  with 
pre^aching  since  the  last  meeting  of  Presbytery.  A 
petition  tor  the  organization  of  a  new  church  at 
Clay  City  was  received  and  favorable  action  taken 
thereon.  Brazil  was  chosen  as  the  place  for  fall 
meeting.  An  adjourned  meeting  will  be  held  in  the 
Second  Church,  Indianapolis,  the  first  Tuesday  in 
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June  (4th)  at  10.80  A.M.,  at  which  time  candidates 
for  licensure  will  be  examined. 

Leon  P.  Marshall,  Stated  Clerk. 

Rensselaer.— Owing  to  ill  health,  the  Rev.  M. 
R.  Paradis  (formerly  of  the  Illinois  State  Univer¬ 
sity)  agreed  to  supply  the  pulpit  of  this  church  only 
for  six  months.  The  engagement  terminated  April 
1st,  but  the  church  had  meantime  tendered  him  so 
coraial  and  unanimous  a  call  that  he  decided  to  ac¬ 
cept  it.  Within  the  last  few  weeks  36  persons  have 
united  with  the  church,  all  on  confession.  The  peo¬ 
ple  are  united,  and  have  already  set  to  work  in  the 
great  matter  of  building  a  fine  new  church.  The 
work  is  in  a  very  encouraging  condition.  M. 

ILLINOIS. 

The  Presbytery  of  Bloomington  met  at  Pon¬ 
tiac  April  16-18.  The  sermon  was  preached  by  Rev. 
A.  S.  Wight  from  Heb.  vli.  25.  There  were  37  min¬ 
isters  and  33  elders  present.  Revs.  L.  P.  Cain  and 
J.  E.  Groendyke  were  chosen  clerks.  Rev.  Wm.  R. 
Moore  was  received  from  the  Presljytery  of  Cairo, 
Rev.  E.  P.  Gilchrist  from  that  of  (^hilicothe.  Rev. 
Samuel  E.  Vance  from  Neosho,  Rev.  Alva  S.  Covert 
from  Pueblo,  Rev.  Cbas.  P.  Graham  from  Emporia, 
and  Rev.  Geo.  L.  NcNut  from  the  Bay  Association 
on  receiving  his  letter  from  Pilgrim  Church,  East 
Oakland,  Cal.  Rev.  M.  R.  Paradis  was  dismissed 
to  the  Presbyte^  of  Logansport,  Rev.  Geo.  H.  Cly- 
mer  to  that  of  Mattoon,  and  Candidate  H.  R.  Marsh 
to  the  Presbytery  of  Chicago.  Rev.  W.  L.  Rabe 
was  sus^nded  for  unfaithfulness  to  his  ministerial 
vows.  Edwin  Harris  of  Waynesville  was  licensed 
to  preach,  and  Geo.  H.  Gaston  of  Normal  was  re¬ 
ceived  as  a  candidate  for  the  ministry.  The  follow¬ 
ing  commissioners  to  the  Assembly  were  chosen: 
Mmisters— D.  K.  Campbell  of  Pontiac,  Wm.  P. 
Kane,  D.D.,  of  Bloomington;  elders  —  Elisha  B. 
Hazen  of  Philo  and  Lewis  H.  Smith  of  Itexington. 
Alternates:  ministers— Henry  G.  Gleiserof  Tolono, 
Geo.  B.  Safford  of  Onarga;  elders — Geo.  B.  Yeo¬ 
mans  of  Danville  and  Van  L)yke  Pierson  of  Selma. 
The  night  of  the  second  day  the  Preslwtery  was  ad¬ 
dressed  on  Foreign  Missions  by  Dr.  G.  W.  Bainum  of 
Bements  and  on  Home  Missions  by  Rev.  W.  E.  Par¬ 
sons  of  Danville.  The  several  standing  reports  indi¬ 
cated  that  there  has  been  good  work  done  uuring  the 
year.  The  Synod’s  plan  of  sustentatiou  was  adopted. 
The  report  of  the  committee  on  young  people’s  soci¬ 
eties  was  ordered  printed  for  distribution.  The 
name  of  Macinaw  church  was  changed  to  Selma. 
Rev.  G.  W.  Bainum,  D.D.,  was  granted  leave  to  re¬ 
sign  the  pastorate  at  Bement — resignation  to  take 
effect  July  1.  Judge  Geo.  K.  Ingham,  Rev.  W.  A. 
Hunter,  Elder  W.  M.  Camp,  Elder  Calvin  Ryburn, 
and  Rev.  E.  M.  McMillan  were  chosen  trustees  of 
Presbytery  for  one  year,  and  the  trustees  were  em¬ 
powers  to  complete  the  organization  of  Presbytery 
as  a  corporate  body.  Presbytery  disapproved  the 
Plan  of  Federation;  answered  in  the  negative  the 
overture  on  the  new  chapter  to  the  Book  of  Disci- 

line,  and  overtured  the  General  Assembly  to  de¬ 
ne,  first,  what  is  a  stated  simply;  and,  second, 
what  is  a  vacant  church.  The  Homer  church  asked 
for  a  special  committee  of  investigation  to  be  sent 
to  them,  to  which  Presbytery  answered  that  “under 
existing  circumstances  we  do  not  deem  it  wise  to 
appoint  a  committee  to  take  the  work  from  the 
bands  of  the  Home  Mission  Committee,  in  whose 
fraternal  care  we  have  full  confidence.’’  Sheldon 
was  chosen  us  the  place  for  the  next  meeting  of 
Presbytery  the  third  Tuesday  of  September. 

W.  A.  H. 

IOWA. 

The  Presbytery  of  Corning  met  in  Bedford 
April  16th.  Rev.  F.  L.  Goff  was  chosen  moderator, 
and  Revs.  M.  Noerr  and  K  A.  Enders  clerks.  Rev. 
J.  T.  Wylie  was  received  from  the  Presbytery  of 
Dubuq^ue,  and  Rev.  A.  M.  Barrett  was  dismissM  to 
Lamed  Presbytery.  Arrangements  were  made  for 
the  installation  of  Rev.  J.  T.  Wylie  over  the  church 
at  Shenandoah.  A  commission  was  appointed  to 
organize  a  church  at  Sharpsburg  with  82  members, 
and  also  to  install  Rev.  E.  A.  Enders  as  pastor.  A 
committee  on  organization  of  a  church  near  Gravity 
was  appointed.  The  church  at  Hambu^  extends  a 
call  to  Mr.  A.  E.  fioser  of  Princeton  Seminary.  Rev. 
C.  E.  McCane  was  deposed,  after  trial,  from  the 
oflSce  of  the  Gospel  ministry.  The  Plan  of  Federa¬ 
tion  was  answers  in  the  negative,  as  was  also  the 
proposed  overture  on  reduction  of  General  Assem¬ 
bly  assessment;  likewise  the  proposed  overture  on 
the  distribution  of  the  Minutes  of  General  A^m 
bly  to  the  eldership.  Rev.  F.  W.  Grossman  is  con¬ 
tinued  as  pastor-at-large.  Minister  J.  F.  Hinkhouse 
of  Lenox  and  Elder  J.  P.  Beach  of  Hamburg  were 
chosen  commissioners  to  the  Assembly.  Omaha 
Theological  Seminary  was  commended  tor  its  adop¬ 
tion  of  the  proposals  of  General  Assembly  touching 
seminary  control.  Corning  Academy  reports  great 
growth.  Mt.  Ayr  was  chosen  as  place  of  the  fall 
meeting.  J.  F.  Hinkhouse. 

WISCONSIN. 

Milwaukee. — Rev.  Gterrit  D.  Heuver  was  released 
from  the  pastorate  of  Perseverance  Church  at  the 
Milwaukee  Presbytery  at  Racine,  April  17.  The 
Ladies’  Aid  Society  of  Calvary  Church  gave  a  House 
Warming  April  23  at  the  parlors  of  the  church. 
Rev.  A.  A.  Kiehle,  pastor^s  chairman  of  the  Home 
Mission  Committee  of  Presbytery,  and  holds  a 
meeting  on  May  7  at  May  ville. 

Waukesha.— Rev.  John  G.  Blue,  pastor  of  the 
First  Church  and  moderator  of  Milwaukee  Presby¬ 
tery,  with  Rev.  G.  D.  Heuver,  were  appointed  to 
visit  the  church  at  Alto,  near  Waupun.  President 
W.  L.  Rankin  of  Carroll  College  is  in  the  field  visit¬ 
ing  the  churches  and  friends  in  the  interest  of  that 
admirable  and  deserving  institution. 

Oshkosh.— At  the  yearW  meeting  of  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church  of  (Jshkosh  April  24th,  the 


members  responded  to  the  roll  call  and  the  different 
departments  of  church  work  reported.  The  pastor. 
Rev.  Lowell  C.  Smith,  and  family  are  pleasantly 
situated  in  their  new  home  on  Central  Avenue. 

MONTANA. 

The  Presbytery  of  Butte  held  its  spring  meet¬ 
ing  in  Deer  Lodge.  Rev.  Geo.  F.  Danforth,  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  College  of  Montana,  was  chosen  moder¬ 
ator.  An  overture  to  General  Assembly  was  adopted 
asking  that  the  Assembly  assessment  be  reduced 
from  seven  to  six  cents.  ’The  overture  concerning 
complaints  of  judicatories  against  judicatories  was 
approved.  Rev.  J.  W.  Millar  was  dismissed  to  the 
Presbytery  of  Great  Falls,  he  having  accepted  a  call 
to  the  church  at  Havre.  Rev.  James  Reid  was  dis¬ 
missed  to  the  Presbytery  of  Helena.  The  following 
were  elected  as  commissioners  to  the  Pittsburgh 
Assembly:  Rev.  C.  Howard  Grube,  Philipsburg, 
and  Elder  Thos.  Aspling,  Deer  Lodge;  alternates — 
Rev.  I.  N.  Roberts,  Butte,  and  Elder  Ferd.  Kennett, 
Missoula.  The  next  meeting  of  Presbytery  will  be 
held  in  Great  Falls,  in  conjunction  with  the  meete 
ing  of  the  Synod  of  Montana. 

SOUTH  DAKOTA. 

The  Presbytery  of  Southern  Dakota  met  at 
Scotland  April  9,  Rev.  A.  C.  McCauley  preaching 
the  opening  sermon,  which  was  searching,  and 
made  a  deep  impression.  Rev.  J.  N.  Hutchison  of 
Sioux  Falls  was  chosen  moderator.  Rev.  Robert 
Christison  was  received  from  the  Presbytery  of 
Southern  Or^on.  Rev.  Geo.  Williams  was  dis¬ 
missed  to  the  Presbytery  of  Omaha.  The  narrative 
showed  a  most  encouraging  condition  of  things  in 
all  but  a  few  of  the  churches.  Additions  on  confes¬ 
sion  of  faith  were  198,  a  gain  of  one-third  over  the 
previons  year.  Contributions  to  the  Boards  were 
82,113,  $445  more  than  reported  a  year  ago.  This 
increase  is  due  to  the  special  efforts  made  to  relieve 
the  Academy  at  Scotland  of  its  long-standing  debt. 
The  overture  to  General  Assembly  calling  for  a  re¬ 
duction  of  the  assessment  from  seven  to  six  cents 
a  member  was  adopted.  Commissioners  to  General 
Assembly  are  Minister  A.  C.  McCauley  and  Elder 
Wm.  R.  Campbell,  the  latter  of  Olive  church, 
Charles  Mix  County.  Minister  C.  H.  French  and 
Elder  J.  H.  Philips  are  alternates.  The  next  stated 
meeting  will  be  at  Kimball.  The  sessions  of  the 
Woman’s  Presbyterial  Missionary  Society  on  the 
10th  were  well  attended.  Their  work  the  past  year 
has  been  specially  blessed.  The  contributions  to 
both  Home  and  Foreign  Missions  showed  a  marked 
increase.  The  Presbyterial  Christian  Endeavor 
Union  held  three  sessions  on  the  11th.  This  was 
the  first  meeting  of  the  Union  since  its  organization 
last  fall,  and  proved  interesting  and  helpful.  Rev. 
C.  H.  French  of  Scotland  continues  as  President, 
and  Miss  Evans  of  Parkston,  Secretary. 

T.  B.  B.,  Stated  Clerk. 

Artesian. — This  church  and  Forestburg  unite  in 
calling  to  be  installed  as  their  pastor  Rev.  Geo.  A. 
\^ite,  who  has  been  serving  them  as  supply  for 
nearly  two  years  past.  Presbytery  has  arranged 
for  his  installation  May  7th. 

Emory.— The  First  German  Church  has  called 
Rev.  Jacob  Ratz,  who  has  been  serving  them  as 
stated  supply,  and  he  will  be  installed  shortly. 
This  congregation  during  the  past  year  built  a 
manse,  and  will  soon  complete  their  house  of  wor¬ 
ship  and  so  be  entirely  equipped,  making  the  fifth 
German  church  thus  provided  for  in  the  Presbytery 
of  Southern  Dakota. 

Manchester.— Under  the  lead  of  Rev.  Geo.  E. 
Gilchrist  this  church  engaged  recently  in  a  nine- 
days’  special  effort.  The  members  were  revived, 
the  miiLweek  prayer-meeting  resumed,  and  quite  a 
number  avowOT  their  fealty  to  Christ. 

Bridgewater.— Last  month  this  church  received 
five  new  members  on  profession  of  their  f,aith. 
Despite  all  hindrances,  this  congregation  grows 
under  the  now  more  than  ten  years’  pastorate  of 
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Rev.  A.  C.  McCauley.  Another  member  was  added 
also  to  the  Canistota  church,  which  is  also  under 
his  care.  A  steady  and  increasing  missionary  spirit 
is  manifest  in  these  congregations,  which  are  well 
organized.  Their  pastor,  who  was  made  the  clerical 
commissioner  to  the  coming  Assembly,  coming  here 
fresh  from  the  seminary,  has  mown  with  them  and 
they  with  him.  He  has  been  mr  the  past  six  years 
chairman  of  Presb3rtery’s  committee  on  Home  Mis¬ 
sions. 

Bohemians.— During  the  less  than  three  yrars 
Rev.  John  Linka  has  been  the  minister  of  the  First 
Bohemian  Presbyterian  Church  of  Bon  Homme 
County  near  Tyndall,  he  has  received  eighteen  new 
members  and  baptized  fifty-six  infants,  eight  of  the 
latter  and  one  of  the  former  on  April  14th.  The 
congregations  overfiow  the  house  of  worship.  He 
cares  for  them  in  connection  with  the  First  Bohe¬ 
mian  Presbyterian  Church  of  Brule  County. 

NORTH  DAKOTA. 

Ellendale.— This  congregation  is  much  encour¬ 
aged  under  the  lead  of  Rev.  A.  Striemer.  The  at¬ 
tendance  upon  both  the  morning  and  evening  ser¬ 
vices  has  much  increased. 

NEW  ENGLAND. 

Boston. — First  Church.  —  Twenty-five  were  re¬ 
ceived  at  the  last  communion,  and  111  during  the 
first  year  of  Dr.  Hershey’s  pastorate.  The  year  has 
been  a  very  prosperous  one,  and  the  pastor  has 
found  time  and  energy  to  fill  a  long  list  of  lecture 
engagements  in  addition  to  demands  of  the  pulpit 
and  parish. 

Brockton.— Rev.  William  Burnet^  a  student  of 
Union  Seminary,  who  has  been  serving  this  young 
church  for  several  months,  concluded  his  labors 
April  1st.  A  man  of  peculiar  fituess  for  this  field 
will  be  needed  in  the  near  future,  and  with  such  a 
leader  this  church  will  show  a  good  record  of  growth 
and  usefulness.  One  of  the  elders  has  an  interest¬ 
ing  class  of  young  people  to  whom  he  is  giving  in¬ 
struction  as  to  the  qualification,  responsibilities, 
and  duties  of  church  membership. 

Springfield.— A  strong  petition  for  the  organiza* 
tion  of  a  Presbyterian  church  in  this  city  was  pre* 
sented  at  the  last  meeting  of  Presbytery  in  New 
buryport,  which  was  unanimously  granted.  The 
objection  that  a  church  of  our  order  is  not  needed 
because  there  are  thirteen  Congregational  churches 
in  Springfield  might  be  as  reason^ly  urged  against 
a  Congregational  church  in  New  York  or  Philadel 
phia,  where  Presbyterian  churches  are  compara¬ 
tively  so  numerous.  A  sufficient  number  of  people 
of  any  decided  denominational  preference  con¬ 
stitutes  a  reasonable  ground  for,  and  imposes  upon 
that  denomination  the  responsibility  of,  an  organ¬ 
ization  for  their  nurture.  The  average  current  in¬ 
come  for  the  first  few  months  of  the  temporary  or¬ 
ganization  effected  by  the  pastor-at  large  has  b^n 
|50  per  week  for  current  expenses,  and  the  new 
church  will  start  on  its  career  self-supporting.  The 
Rev.  Mr.  Morse,  of  the  family  well  known  as  writers 
and  editors,  and  who  is  now  at  the  head  of  the 
Training  School  for  Christian  Workers  at  Spring- 
field,  is  identified  with  this  church,  as  well  as  other 
active  and  experienced  workers.  These  will  be  a 
source  of  strength  and  inspiration  to  the  leader  of 
this  enterprise,  the  Rev.  William  Hart  Dexter. 

D. 


You  Can’t 


take  too  much  of 

HIRES* 

Rootbeer 

It  quenches  your  thirst 

nat’s  the  best  of  it. 
Improves  your  health 

That’s  the  rest  of  it 


PUZZLE  PURSE. 

A  Art  t-clas*  morocco  purse  wUb  nickel  fnimo 
and  cUsp.  Can't  be  opened  without  the  secret ; 
worth  tSc.  as  a  purse  and  $6.00  as  a  **braln 
cracker.'^  As  sample  of  our  looo  Bargains  we 
mall  ItpoHtpald  with  larM  Catalorue  for  lOe. 
mSERSOll  &  IRQ.  «5  COITLiADT  ST.  H.T.  CIH. 


All  Skin  Disorders 

ftom  simple  Pimples  to  obstinate  Eczema  and  Tet¬ 
ter  can  be  quickiy  and  permanently  cured  by  tbe 
simple  application  of 

HEISKELL’S  OINTMENT. 

It  makes  tbe  skin  soft,  smooth  and  healthy,  pro¬ 
ducing  a  clear  and  brilliant  complexion. 

30r.  per  box  at  Druggists  or  by  mail. 

JOHN8TON.  HOLLOWAY  A  CO., 
531  Commerce  ISt.,  Philadelvhla. 


WRINGING  DRY 


Is  impossible  unless  your  wringer  has  well  made  rolls.  When  you  buy  a 
wringer  Insist  on  having  tbe  WARRANTKD  ROLLS  of  tbeAMKKl- 
CAN  WRINGER  CO.,  the  largest  manufacturers  of  Wringers  and  Rolls 
In  tbe  world.  SS.SOOiOOO  capital.  See  our  name  and  warrantstamped 
on  rolls.  Bo^’ot  useful  wringer  infonnaUea  FRKR.  AddreH  W  Chamber.  Street,  Flew 


OBITUARY. 

King.— Died  in  Little  Fall..  N.  Y.,  April  IS,  1886,  Mrs. 
Amanda  Pratt  King,  wife  of  the  late  Amo.  King,  aged 
78  years. 

The  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Little  Falls 
has  been  called  to  sustain  another  lamented 
loss  in  the  death  of  this  dear  servant  of  Christ. 
Mrs.  King  united  with  this  church  twenty- 
three  years  ago,  and  until  tbe  period  of  her 
enfeebled  health  no  one  was  more  faithful  in 
service,  nor  more  lovingly  responsive  to  the 
calls  of  her  Master.  Tbe  quiet  light  of  her 
Christian  example  in  the  home  and  church  and 
community  was  a  constant  benediction.  The 
death  of  her  beloved  husband  occurred  some¬ 
what  less  than  four  years  ago.  The  date  of 
her  own  departure  was  on  tbe  fifty-second  an¬ 
niversary  of  her  wedding.  We  thought  how 
significant  this  of  the  reunion  in  the  heavenly 
home. 

Mrs.  Amanda  Pratt  King  was  the  daughter 
of  Israel  Pratt,  deceased,  of  Qreen  County, 
N.  Y.,  and  was  bom  in  Durham,  that  county, 
March  8,  1817.  She  was  married  to  the  late 
Amos  King,  of  revered  memory,  April  16, 
1848.  Two  children  survive  her,  Mrs.  W.  A. 
Benedict  of  Newton  Center,  Mass.,  and  Charles 
King  of  Little  Falls;  also  two  sisters,  Mrs. 
Cynthia  Brintnall  and  Mrs.  Elnora  Woodruff, 
both  of  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  “Blessed  are  the 
dead  who  die  in  tbe  Lord.”  R. 

HON.  SAMVEL  MINOR. 

March  3d  the  Immanuel  Presbyterian  Church  of 
I.os  Angeles,  California,  was  called  upon  to  mourn 
the  death  of  its  beloved  elder,  Mr.  Samuel  Minor. 
Mr.  Minor  was  born  in  Connecticut  in  1823,  and 
graduated  from  Yale  College  in  1844  and  from  the 
Yale  Law  School  in  1846.  Two  years  later  he  began 
his  law  practice  in  Sandusky,  Ohio,  and  then  re¬ 
moved  to  Titusville,  Pa.,  where  he  was  an  active 
member  of  its  bar  for  twenty-  five  years.  In  1874  he 
was  a  member  of  the  Pennsylvania  Constitutional 
Convention,  and  did  efficient  service  on  some  of  its 
most  important  committees.  For  the  past  eight 
years  he  has  resided  in  Los  Angeles — occupying  the 
front  rank  in  his  profession  from  the  very  start. 

Mr.  Minor  has  been  an  honored  elder  in  the  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church  for  forty  years,  and  both  in  public 
and  private  life  his  name  has  ever  been  a  synonym 
for  incorruptible  integrity.  Morally  he  was  as  con¬ 
scientious  a  man  as  ever  lived,  and  with  all  his 
strength  of  intellect  he  was  a  little  child  in  his  sim¬ 
plicity  and  truthfulness.  Spiritually  be  was  in  the 
truest  sense  consecrated,  and  without  the  slightest 
trace  of  cant  his  sole  ambition  was  to  live  in  such  a 
way  as  Christ  could  approve  his  life.  In  his  con¬ 
ceptions  of  truth  and  his  ability  to  give  that  truth 
expression  he  was  the  manliest  of  men — standing 
four  square  to  all  the  winds  of  heaven.  He  was  no 
neutral,  colorless  character,  but  principled,  posi¬ 
tive,  forcible;  so  that  while  he  was  extremely  con¬ 
servative  in  his  views  of  Christian  doctrine,  he  had 
an  independent  temper  of  mind  that  obliged  him  to 
refiect  and  examine  and  reach  his  own  conclusions. 
Intellectual  honesty  was  oue  of  his  characteristic 
traits,  and  hence  the  mere  fact  that  a  doctrine  was 
current  or  popular  was  not  enough.  It  must  har 
monize  vrith  his  own  moral  sensibility  and  stand 
forth  indisputably  as  part  of  God’s  authentic  reve 
lation. 

But  no  estimate  of  him  would  be  complete  that 
failed  to  include  the  strong  affections  of  his  nature. 
A  warm,  tender,  loving  heart  underlay  all  his  other 
qualities  and  ever  manifested  itself  in  a  cordial  ad 
dress  and  genial  affability.  Mr.  MinoFs  departure 
will  be  keenly  felt  on  both  sides  of  this  continent. 
His  loss  indeed  is  irreparable,  but  he  is  now  rejoic¬ 
ing  in  the  presence  of  Him  in  whose  righteousness 
alone  be  trusted,  and  whose  love  and  mercy  shone 
forth  in  bis  life.  P. 


The  Evangelist 
Sunday-School  Library. 


IT’S  HARD  TO  DO  WITHOUT  contrived  ***  ^ 

CEO.  S.  PARKER  FOUNTAIN  PEN. 


The  most  practical  and  satisfac¬ 
tory  list  of  books  for  Sunday-Schools 
yet  compiled. 

Determined  by  the  votes  of  the 
Presbyterian  Sunday-Schools  of  the 
United  States. 

Catalogue  sent  on  application. 

THE  E¥MMGELIST, 

33  Union  Square,  N.  Y.  City 


Your  dealer  ie  likely  to  hare  tbeiiL  If  he  hasn’t,  write  ns  and  we’ll  tend  you  tbe  Information  you  want  and 
r  handsome  Illustrated  catalogue  free.  PARKEB  PEN  COMPAl^t  JaneeTlUc*  Wla 


No  Excuse! 
You  Must  Try  It! 


FRENCH  NATIONAL  PRIZE  OF  16,609  FRANCS. 

nri-lC  rf^DCAT'  PDPMr'H  'TOMir'  Your  Dmcrvlst  muMt  hav*  it:  or  else  send  name  nnd 
inn  ViKn/lil  r’KniNV.'n  ILFINIL.'.  address  to  K.  FOVSEBA*  CO.,26.28  N.WlllUniSt.,N.  I 


so  page..  For  Laundry,  Kitchen,  Toilet,  Bath,  Complexion  and  Hair.  300  waya 
to  use  Eiorax.*8end  postat  Pacific  Coast  Borax  Co.*  209  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago 


A  Gombination 
BOX  op  , 

fET  HOME 

It  IS^BUiIt  op  oak,  POUSHEo'^NTique  PINISH.WITH'BEAUTIPULLY  GRAINtD  threi-ply  venhr 
BACK.  The  seat,  head  and  foot  rests  are  upholstered  with  silk  plush.  The  Lauhory  and 

TOLET  SOAPS,“BO«AXINE”AND^OI>JESKA”TOILET  ANCLES, If  BOUGHT  AT  "*^1-  WOULD 

COST, - • - Get  All-  $10.00- 

We  WIU  UND^ilX  Air*CHAIR*ON’*fmRTv’oAY?»TRIAL|  IP  SATISFACTORY,  mU  CAN  REMIT  $10.00 
If  NOT,  NOLO  GOODS  SUBJECT  TO  OUR  ORDER.  _ 

BtxuigelM  Oet.  mil  anU  Hot.  IBtM.  TheIiUIHiiI  ^UHALal9‘ 


THE  AMERICAN  SUNDAY-SCHOOL  UNION, 
KSTABLIBHBD  IN  PBII.ADXI.PHIA,  1824, 
organizes  Union  Bible  Schools  In  destitute,  sparsely  settled 
places  out  on  the  Frontier,  where  only  a  Union  missionary  rep¬ 
resenting  all  the  evangelical  churches  esa  unite  the  settlers. 
Expense  saved.  Denominational  strife  avoided.  Work  abides. 
Nearly  1,800  new  schools  started  In  1884 ;  also  108  frontier 
churches  from  schools  previously  established.  70  years  of 
prosperity.  Will  you  help  us  and  share  In  the  hlessiac? 
Every  doUar  acceptable.  fiU.OO  starts  anew  school,  furnishing 
It  with  Bibles,  lesson  helps,  and  a  good  library.  6800.00  sup¬ 
ports  a  missionary  one  year.  You  can  have  letters  direct  from 
missionary  yon  aid.  Send  to  E.  P.  BANCBon,  Dis.  Secretary 
Constal)le  Building,  &th  Ave.  &  E.  18th  St.,  New  York  City. 


XUM 


THE  EVANGELIST. 


1.0CV8T8  IN  CTPBV8. 

A  recently  issued  parliamentary  paper  gives 
some  particulars  on  the  subject  of  the  repres¬ 
sion  of  locusts  in  this  island.  It  has  come  to 
be  considered  that  the  trapping  and  burning 
of  the  insects  practiced  for  some  years  past  are 
unsatisfactory,  and  reliance  is  now  placed  on 
the  collection  of  eggs  during  the  summer  and 
winter,  and  of  living  locusts  in  the  spring 
time.  Laborers  were  not  hired  for  the  work, 
but  the  eggs  and  the  living  locusts  were  pur¬ 
chased  from  the  villagers  by  weight.  For  egg- 
cases  the  price  was  16  piastres  the  yoke,  rep¬ 
resenting  about  2,600  egg-cases,  and  as  each 
contains  thirty-two  eggs,  assuming  that  only 
one-half  of  these  hatch  out,  2,000  locusts  are 
secured  for  one  piaster,  equal  to  about  two 
pence.  The  living  locusts  were  caught  either 
by  driving  them  u^n  sheets  laid  on  the 
ground,  or  by  scooping  them  up  in  muslin 
bags.  Chickens  could  not  be  induced  to  eat 
the  young  insects.  During  1894  the  sum  of 
£4,802  was  ex[^nded  in  combating  these 
pests.  The  Jewish  colonists  whom,  according 
to  the  Gaulois,  Baron  Hirsch  would  like  to 
establish  in  Cyprus,  will  obviously  not  find  it 
to  be  a  land  flowing  with  milk  and  honey; 
but,  as  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  has 
recently  said,  it  is  a  pity  that  only  half  of  the 
income  of  the  island  has  been  available  for 
purposes  of  development.  It  would  seem,  un¬ 
der  these  circumstances,  not  quite  fair  to  con¬ 
demn  it  as  damnom  hcereditas. 


potels. 


Clark’s  Excursions  to  Europe. 


HOTEL 

Every  modern  improvement  known  to  science.  Periect 
coisine  and  service.  Most  unitorm  climate  in  United 
States.  8end  for  b(>ok  and  rates. 


int  IKVIINUIUIN,  Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 

On  the  Beach.  Elevator,  steam  heat,  filtered  water, 
sun  i>arlor,  billiard  and  mosic  rooms. 

CHAMBERS  &  HOOPE8. 


THE  CHALFONTE, 

Right  on  the  beach.  Fail  ocean  view. 
8ea  water  baths  in  hon^e.  Also  illustrated  booklet  free. 

E.  ROBBRT8’  8«»N8. 


AMERICANS  IN  PARIS 

Will  find  a  comfortable  home  at  moderate  prices,  in  ex¬ 
cellent  location,  by  addressing  M'llb  Vekdin,  lOO  Ave¬ 
nue  Victor  Hugo,  Palis,  France. 

American  references. 


Orand  Tour  North  Cape  and  RusMa,  and  45-day  trii 
IngCKUISE  to  Finest  Scenery,  Inclusive  rate — of  Nl 


Includ- 

KWAY 


ATLANTIC  HOUSE,  Ocean  Grove,  N.  J 

Near  the  Beach.  Now  Open. 

Sun  Parlor,  Steam  Heat. 

CHARLES  J.  HUNT. 


ORAND  TOUR 

to  England,  France,  Switzerland  and  Italy  May  1st,  by  S.  S. 
New  Yor^  60  days,  9450.00. 

Orand  Round  Trip.  101  days,  hy  North  German  Lloyd, 
May  18tb,  Including  England,  Scotland  and  ali  Europe.  Ask 
for  A  Tour  Leading  CitlM,  Lakes  and  Scenery,  97M.OO. 

S6-Day  Grand  Tour  E.,  Inclusive  rate,  8450,00.  Includes 
Great  Britain,  Central  Europe  and 

SWISS  MOUNTAIN  PASSES. 

60  Programs  of  Vacation  Parties  from  915&.00.  ALL  expenses 
Included.  _ 

9280. 00—53-Day  Tour  to  Rome  and  back,  $280.00,  Including 
England.  France,  Switzerland  and  Italy. 

Programs  free  by  Poet.  Travel  tickets  evenrwhere.  Choice 


THE  HUMILIATION  OF  A  PHARAOH. 

The  official  Egyptian  has  apparently  no  par¬ 
ticular  respect  for  the  remains  of  his  ances¬ 
tors,  even  when  these  are  of  royal  lineage. 
Brugsch  Bey,  who  has  been  assisting  M.  de 
Morgan,  the  Egyptologist,  in  his  explorations, 
recently  discovered  a  mummy — believed  to  be 
one  of  the  Pharaohs — and  prepared  to  trans¬ 
port  the  prize  to  Cairo.  On  reaching  the  rail¬ 
way  station  he  resolutely  declined  to  confide 
this  precious  package  to  the  luggage-van.  This 
the  officials  did  not  greatly  mind,  but  they 
compelled  the  discoverer  to  take  a  first-class 
ticket  for  Pharaoh  as  well  as  one  for  himself. 
On  reaching  Cairo  there  was  fresh  trouble 
with  the  “octroi”  officials.  “What  have  you 
got  there f”  Brugsch  Bey  was  asked.  “A 
mummy.”  was  the  reply.  “Ah,  you  can’t  get 
that  through  without  paying.”  “But,”  urged 
Pharaoh’s  guardian,  “mummies  surely  don't 
pay  ‘octroi’  duty?”  “Don’t  they?”  replied  the 
official;  “we  will  see  what  the  register  says.” 
Here  the  entire  staff  consulted  the  register, 
but,  strangely  enough,  the  article  in  question 
had  been  overlooked  by  the  administration. 
“Well,”  said  the  officer,  “we  will  enter  that 
as  dried  fish ;  duty,  three  piastres  I”  And  so 
poor  Pharaoh  was  compelled  to  make  his  sol¬ 
emn  entry  into  Cairo  under  the  degrading 
category  of  dried  fish. — Westminster  Gazette. 


The  largest,  best-apiiointed  and  most  liberally  managi 
hotel  in  the  White  Mountains,  with  the  most  central  at 
delightful  location. 

Opens  June  1st. 

Special  rates  till  July  10th  and  after  Sept.  lOtb. 

L.  J.  RICKE8,  Proprietor. 


SHORT  JOURNEYS 

ON  A  LONG  ROAD 

Is  the  characteristic  title  of  a  profusely  illus¬ 
trated  book  containing  over  one  hundred  pages 
of  charmingly  written  descriptions  of  summer 
resorts  in  the  country  north  and  west  of 
Chicago.  The  reading  matter  is  new,  the 
illustrations  are  new,  and  the  information 
therein  will  be  new  to  almost  everyone. 

A  copy  of  “Short  Journeys  on  a  Long  Road” 
will  be  sent  free  to  anyone  who  will  enclose 
ten  cents  (to  pay  postage)  to  Geo.  H.  Heap- 
ford,  General  Passenger  Agent,  Chicago,  Mil¬ 
waukee  &  St.  Paul  Railway,  Chicago,  Ill. 


AN  IDEAL  PLACE 


for  those  seeking 
health  and  rest. 


The  Warsaw  Salt  Baths 
and  Sanitarium. 


OPEN  ALL  THE  YEAR, 


CIIDflDE  Mrs.  M.  A.  Cro»ley.  asHisted  by  Mr.  F.  8. 
LUnUlLi  Crosley,  conducta  her  eighth  select  party 
through  Europe  this  summer,  sailing  from  New  York 
JnlyOth.  Strictly  first  class.  For  oar-  QROOKLYN, 
ticulars  address  786  PUTNAM  AVE.,  D  NEW  YORK 


Write  for  Illustrated  Souvenir  and  Full 
Particulars. 

Warsaw  Sanitarium  Company, 

Warsaw,  Wyoming  Co.,  N.  Y. 


SUMMER  HOMES 
nVERMONT 


I  AND  ON  THB  SHOBE3 

ofLAKE  CHAMPLAIN. 

A  NEW  lUoBtrated  book,  describing  this  nn- 
eqnalled  summer  resort  section,  offering  the 
BEST  TABLE  BOARD,  hospitable  people,  out¬ 
door  pleasures,  fishing,  boating,  or  perfect  rest. 
Climate  and  scenery  unsurpassed. 

Prices  from  $4  per  week  upwards. 

Mailed  free,  on  application  to 

A.  W.  ECCLESTONE,  or  f.  w.  CHMMINCS, 

8.  F.  A.,  3S3  Broadway,  Row  York.  8.  F.  A.,  St.  Alkau,Yt. 


DEER  PARK  AND  OAKLAND, 

On  the  Crest  of  the  Alleghenies. 

(Main  Line  B.  &  O.  R.  R.) 


A  GREAT  CHANCE  TO  MAKE  MONEY. 

I  want  to  tell  you  of  my  wonderful  success. 
Being  a  poor  girl  and  needing  money  badly,  I 
tried  the  Dish  Washer  business  and  have  cleared 
over  S200  every  month.  It  is  more  money  than 
I  ever  had  before,  and  I  can’t  help  telling  you 
about  it,  for  I  believe  any  person  can  do  as 
well  as  I  have,  if  they  will  only  try.  Dish 
Washers  sell  on  sight;  every  lady  wants  one 
The  Mound  City  Dish  Washer  Co.,  St.  Louis, 
Mo.,  will  give  you  all  necessary  instructions, 
so  you  can  begin  work  at  once.  The  Dish 
Washer  does  splendid  work  ;  you  can  wash  and 
dry  the  dishes  in  two  or  three  minutes  with¬ 
out  putting  your  hands  in  water  at  ali.  Try 
this  business  and  let  us  hear  how  you  succeed. 

Elizabeth  C. 


SEASON  OPENS  JUNE  22nd,  1895. 


Rates  86<i,  $75  and  $96  a  monHi,  according 
to  location.  Furnished  cottages,  with  facili¬ 
ties  for  housekeeping,  if  desired,  $450  to  $600 
per  season.  Address 

GEORGE  D.  DeSHIELDS,  Manager, 
Cumberland,  Md. 


Valuable  Information 

The  Preferred  Accident  Insurance  Company  of 
New  York  issues  the  only  Accident  Ticket  that  cov¬ 
ers  travel  on  land  and  sea,  and  insures  women  as  well 
as  men  against  death,  disability,  loss  of  limbs  and 
sight;  cheapest  and  best  sold.  Parties  going  to 
Europe  should  have  a 

“  PREFERRED  TICKET.” 

For  tickets  and  further  information  apply  to 

C.  B.  DEAN, 

Manager  Ticket  Department,  or 

L.  EGERTON, 

Geneml  Agent. 

256  &  257  Broadway,  New  York. 


IDEAL  SOCIAL  LIFE 

With  beautiful  and  inspiring  nstural  surroundings, 
physical  exercise,  mental  development,  esthetic  cul¬ 
ture,  social  intercenrse,  and  ethical  sttmnlns,  may  be 
fonod  during  July  and  August  at 

^  CHAUTAUQUA  ^ 

on  Chautauqua  Lake,  in  8.  W.  New  York,  easily  ac¬ 
cessible  from  all  points  East  and  West,  at  lowest 
summer  rate  j.  Opportunities  for  family  parties  are 
unsurpassed.  Free  Kludergarten,  Boys'  and  Girls’ 
Clnb^  Woman’s  Club,  etc.  Summer  schools,  lectures, 
concerts,  entertainments,  rational  recreation  of  all 
kinds. 

••  NOT  A  DULL  DAY  ALL  SUMITER.” 

Hofei  Athencnm,  a  well-eqnlpped  summer  hotel. 
Many  guest  cottag^ 

Cott  of  living  at  the  mininmm.  Address 

W.  A.  Duhoah,  Sec’v,  Syracuse,  H.  F. 


May  2.  1895. 
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346  Pulton  Street,  Brooklyn. 


THE  STANDARD  FOR  PURITY 
AND  EXCELLENCE. 


Dr.  Hasbrouck 


makes  a  specialty  of  the  use 
of  Gas  for  the  paialees  extrar- 
tiou  of  teeth.  Has  given  10 
over  70,000  people  without  ac¬ 
cident. 

HARVARD  BUILDING, 

729  SIXTH  AVKNIJE, 
Cor.  42d  St.  New  York  CIt)-. 


Lite,  Tiraelty  and  beauty  reeult  from  Its  use.  Sold  by 
druggisu.  Books  Free.  Mentton  this  paper  and  address, 
PABST,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


A  GREAT  CHANCE  TO  MAKE  MONEY. 

I  want  to  tell  you  of  niy  wonderful  success. 
Being  a  poor  girl  and  needing  money  badly,  I 
tried  the  Dish  Washer  business  and  have  cleared 
over  $200  every  month.  It  is  more  money  than 
T  ever  had  before,  and  I  can’t  help  telling  you 
about  it,  for  I  believe  any  person  can  do  as 
well  as  I  have,  if  they  will  only  try.  Dish 
Washers  sell  on  eight ;  every  lady  wants  one. 
The  Mound  City  Dish  Washer  Co. ,  St.  Louis, 
Mo.,  will  give  you  all  necessary  instructions, 
so  you  can  begin  work  at  once.  The  Dish 
Washer  does  splendid  work ;  you  can  wash  and 
dry  the  dishes  in  two  or  three  minutes  with¬ 
out  putting  your  hands  in  water  at  all.  Try 
this  business  and  let  us  hear  how  you  succeed. 

Elizabeth  C. 


*•  Oxygen 
Home  Remedy 
Without  Medicine. 

IfiO  Fifth  Avb..  N.  Y.,  April  5, 18»2. 
•  )|y  conBdeDce  in  the  merits  of  the 
Electropoise— simple,  convenient,  economical 
and  effective  as  It  is— has  constantly  grown 


and  effective  as  It  Is— has  constantly  grown 
with  my  Increasing  observation  and  experi¬ 
ence.”  W.  H.  DxPcy,  A.M  ,  D.D  ,  LL.Dj- 
(Editor  Peoplee'  CycIopiMta.) 


Often  Cures  “How?” 
Cases  I 

Wr  te  us  for  booklet 
Pronounced  that  tells  nil  about 

**  Inciirflhle  ** 

inCUraDie  Mailed  free. 

Electrolibration  Co.,  1122  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


BIANCARD'S 

IODIDE  OF 

IBON.  1 1 

ALSO  nr  SYBUP. 


PILLS 


Suecialiv  recommendi-d  b>  the  mciical  celeli- 
rltlee  of  ii.e  World  lor  Hcrotula.  (Tum.-ri-,  Kine’s 
EviR,  and  tho  early  stakes  olOonsamttion,  Consti¬ 
tutional  Weakuers,  Po"rDei«  of  the  Bio  d.  and  for 
ell  xulaii  'g  and  regnlatin,;  its  periodic  conrte. 

JV'dte  genuine  ur  le-s  slgoiMi  *•  BLANCARD.” 

E.  F.idobra  &  Co.,  N.  V..  and  all  UrugKlsts. 


Sflodi 

Barley  Cry^aJt, 
id  Pantry  Flour, 

■pies  Free. 

I^N.T.,  U.B.A. 


YTHEBE  THE  fVIU>  BIRDS  SLEEP. 

The  3now-fall  and  cold  have  been  quite  un¬ 
usual  throughout  Scotland  the  past  winter, 
making  it  necessary  to  have  an  eye  to  the 
wild  birds  as  well  as  to  the  more  domestic 
ones,  in  order  to  their  preservation.  Gordon 
Stables,  M.  D. ,  R.  N. ,  is  evidently  a  close  ob¬ 
server  of  the  habits  of  birds,  and  he  writes 
thusin  the  Edinburgh  Scotsman  of  early  March  : 

“  Ilk  happing  bird,  wee  helpless  thing ! 

1''  at  in  the  merry  monihs  o’  spring 

Drli.ti.t'jd  me  to  hear  thee  sing, 

Wnat  comes  o’  tuee? 

Wtanr  wilt  t  jou  oow’r  thy  chitteriog  aieg. 

An’  close  thy  e’e?” 

So  sang  Burns.  During  the  late  terribly 
hard  weather  my  sparrows  clustered  close  to- 
retber  at  night  in  the  ivy  and  wistaria  on  the 
30uth  side  of  my  bouse;  also  in  the  ivy  that 
covers  the  stems  of  the  tall  poplars,  and  on 
ihe  branches  of  the  Scottish,  but  more  partic¬ 
ularly  the  Austrian,  pines,  always  on  the 
southwest  side.  Some  also  cower  in  boles  in 
the  old  apple  trees.  The  blackbirds  and 
thrushes  prefer  the  Austrian  pines  (pinus  Aus- 
tracus),  the  starlings  get  into  holes,  and  cock- 
robin,  if  he  can’t  get  inside  my  wigwam, 
sleeps  under  the  eaves.  By  day  he  follows  me 
closely  wherever  I  go,  but  will  not  permit  his 
wife, to  do  so.  I  should  say  iianc^.  They  are 
engaged,  but  not  paired.  I  found  a  robin  in 
the  woods  one  day.  He  had  a  hollow  osseous 
tumor  in  one  leg.  He  permitted  me  to  catch 
him.  and  I  amputated  the  limb.  Patient  did 
well,  and  met  me  daily  to  be  fed  for  weeks 
ifter  until  spring  came  in.  Some  newspapers, 
that  ought  to  know  better,  have  been  telling 
their  readers  that  birds  do  not  feel  the  cold, 
and  that  all  those  found  dead  in  the  fields  die 
of  starvation.  This  is  nonsense.  They  fall 
asleep,  and  never  wake,  or  die  from  heart 
failure.  Even  birds  that  have  been  well  fed 
may  be  found  dead,  hanging  to  the  bushes. 
Besides.all  birds  have  a  perfect  nervous  system. 

Early  this  morning  when  1  w’ent  out  of  doors 
about  seven  bells,  the  tberniometer  stood  at 
18  degrees,  and  had  been  down  to  10  degrees 
during  the  night,  but  the  wind  had  gone  down, 
the  sun  was  very  bright,  and  cock -robin  was 
singing  quite  a  long  song.  The  sparrows,  too, 
were  rnnkini;  love.  They  say  that  biting  and 
scratching  is  Scottish  folks’ courtship;  well, 
it  is  that  of  the  sparrows  anyhow,  and  mating 
comes  next.  The  starlings  were  singing  to¬ 
day  also,  their  long-drawn  droll  note  followed 
by  something  that  sounds  half  a  chirrup,  half 
a  chuckle.  The  starling’s  love  making  is 
unique.  He  first  makes  up  bis  mind  as  to  the 
lady  he  means  to  marry,  then  he  sidles  up  to 
her  and  gives  her  a  dig  on  the  back  with  that 
monstrously  punishing  beak  of  his  “Look 
here,  old  dowdy,”  he  says,  or  something  to 
that  effect,  “don’t  sit  there  looking  like  a  fool. 
Wing  off  at  once,  and  fetch  some  straw,  and 
we’ll  build  a  nest  in  the  hollow  of  this  tree.” 
The  female  starling,  being  imbued  with  none 
of  the  New  Woman  notions,  obeys  implicitly. 
Strange,  by  the  way,  that  a  bird  like  the  star¬ 
ling,  who  becomes  in  captivity  so  excellent  a 
musician  and  linguist,  should  have  no  song 
worth  listening  to  in  the  wild  state.  It  is  now 
nine  o’clock,  and  the  sky  is  quite  overcast. 
Yes,  spring  is  coming,  hut  it  will  be  a  cold 
and  uncertain  one  for  a  time. 


WALTER  BAKER  &  CO. 

—  ^  The  Largest  Mannfactarers  of 

PURE,  HIGH  GRADE 

COCOAS  AND  CHOCOUTES 

K^HieHEST  AWARDS 


EXPOSITIONS 


bEI  I  Unlflw  a>«  Patehri««»n.  go  Alta. 

or  oOwr  Cluailcatoor  Dyr*  on 
oMd  IB  BBy  of  thoir  pmonlfaM 
ThiirdBBdoEi  BREAKFAST  COCOA  b  AMlaldr 

puiB  aad  mnbb,  aad  corO  (bm  e«a«  «  09. 

SOLO  BY  QROCCRS  KVIRYWHERI. 

VALTER  lAKER*  gOoRCHERTEB.  RASa 


OBATEFUIr-COMFOBTUTO. 

EPPS’S  COCOA 

BBEAKFAST-SUFPEB. 

“By  a  tboronah  knowledge  of  the  natural  laws  which  govern 
the  operations  of  digestion  and  nntritlon,  and  by  a  car.  fnl  ap 

gncatlon  of  the  fine  properties  of  well-selected  Cocoa,  Rr.  Epps 
as  provided  for  our  breakfast  and  sapper  a  dellcateiy  flavored 
beve  age  which  may  save  ns  many  heavy  doctors’  bills.  It  Is 
by  the  indie  loos  use  of  each  articles  of  dirt  that  a  constitution 
may  be  gradually  bnllt  np  until  strong  en.  ngh  to  resist  every 
tendency  to  disease  Hundreds  of  snbtle  maladies  are  floating 
aronnd  ns  ready  to  attack  wherever  there  Is  a  weak  point.  We 
may  escape  many  a  fatal  shaft  by  keeping  onrselves  well  fortl- 
fled  with  pore  blood  and  a  properly  nonrlsbed  frame.”— Civil 
Service  Oasette. 

Made  simply  v  Ith  boiling  water  or  milk  Sold  only  In 
half-pound  tins,  by  Grocers,  labelled  thns: 

4AME8  EPPS  A  CO  ,  Ltd..  Homueo-onthic  Chemists 
Loadon,  England. 


Hen  Judge  by  the  complexion  of  the  sky 

The  state  and  inclination  of  the  day.-  Shakspecurt. 

AND  SO.  TOO.  OF  THE  SKIN 


THE  STATE  AND  INCLINATION 
OF  THE  PERSON. 


CONSTANTINE’! 


PineTarSoai 

PRrtian 


if  used  regularly,  greatly 


improves  the  complexion 


and  brings  the  skin  to  a 


healthy  state.  This  ac¬ 


complished,  the  inclina¬ 


tion  invariably  is  toward 
its  constant  use  thereafter 


for  the  Toilet,  Bath  and 


Nursery. 

-DRUGGISTS.— 


THE  WORLD  KNOWN 


Liebig 


PISO’S  CURE  FOR 


CONSUMPTION 


PAINLESS 
EXTRACTION 
OF  TEETH. 


XUM 


-a* 


I 


tf*- 


Our  little  book  of  “Culinary 
Wrinkles”  mailed  free.  Send 
address  to 


Armour  &  Company, 


WAISTS 

Excel  AH  Others 

—FOR— 

LADIES,  MISSES, 
CHILDREN. 

Short,  Medium  and  Long  Waist. 

White,  Drab  or  Black. 

Clamp  Buckle  at  Hip  for  Hose  Supporters.  Tape- 
fastened  Buttons.  Cord-edge  Button  Holes. 


Sold  by  all  Leading  Retailers. 

Send  for  Circular. 

FERRIS  BROS.,  Patentees, 

341  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK. 

Branch  Office,  537  Market  St.,  San  Franeiaco. 


Murn  Convenient  than  Letters  of  Credit  or  Circular  Notes,  and  Hair 
t  he  Coat. 

Available  at  over  20,000  Places  in  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  Australia. 
Mexica  South  America,  Cuba,  India,  China,  .Tapan,  United  States,  Canada, 
and  elsewhere,  including  Principal  Hotels. 

Cheques  Issued  for  $10,  $20,  $60,  $100  and  $200  each. 

Exact  Amount  in  Foreign  Money  printed  on  Cheque  will  be  paid 
without  commission  or  discount  by  an  extended  list  of  Bankers. 

Kates  and  Further  Particulars  can  be  obtained  from  any  Agei.t  of 
the  American  Express  Company,  also  at  the  Principal  Offices : 

NEW  YORK.  CHICAGO.  BOSTON. 

65  Broadway.  78  Nonroe  St.  45  Franklin  St 


THE  EVANGELIST 


No  Identification  Required. 


The  Health  Food  Co. 

makes  the  BEST  Flours,  t'ereals.  Breads  and 
Biscuits  in  the  world  and  sends  them  to 
all  nations. 

At  the  head  stands  WHEATENA, 
the  perfect  Breakfast  Food. 

THE  MOST  NOURISHING.  ^ 

THE  EASIEST  DIGESTED.  A  _  Sc  J 

THE  MOST  PALATABLE.  4  > 

THE  QUICKEST 

COOKED.  ^ 


ALL  6B0CER8  BELL  IT. 


^  HEALTH 
FOOD  CO.’S  OFFICES 
V  EVERYWHERE. 


The  ^ 
Health 
Food  Co. 


Free  Pamphlets  KREEi.Ymailel 
to  all  applicants. 


Head  Office, 

61  Fifth  At.,  -  New  York. 


631  Broad  St.,  Newark,  N.  .1. 


Western  Office, 

1601  Wabash  Av.,  •  Chicago. 


New  England  Office, 

199  Tremont  St.,  -  Boston. 


Philadelphia  Office. 

63ii  Arch  St.,  •  Philailelphia. 


Free  Pamphlets  Friely  mail-.d 
to  all  applicants. 


ALL  0S0GEB8  BELL  IT. 


Makes  the  ”  ^ 

PERFECT  BREAKFAST  ^ 

BEVERAGE  Kaffeebrod.  \ 

This  BREAD  COFFEE  ^ 

is  nourishing,  supporting,  upbuilding.  It  is  the 
long-sought  breakfast  and  supper  beverage  for  chil-  ^ 

dren,  and  for  adults  in  whom  tea  or  coffee  cause  nervouHiess. 

Sample  FBEE  at  ill  our  ofioet,  aad  leut  bT  nail  for  pottage. 


When  traveling  in  Europe  and  Other  Foreign 
Countries  Carry 

Travelers  Cheques 

OF  THE 

AMERICAN  EXPRESS  COMPANY 
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